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ROBERT CHETWYND S 
CONFESSION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

TWO YEARS AFTER. 

Years slip insensibly by, when their epochs are 
unmarked by any stirring events. In the quiet 
of the little circle at the Priory, more than two 
had elapsed after Bvelyn^s death without any oc- 
currence of note to mark the time, save two 
short visits to town, and two brief inroads from 
Eobert. Caleb came and went, filUng now an 
exceptionable place among his former patrons,— 
that of a humble friend, one by whom a great 
and unrequitable obligation had been conferred, 
yet strictly keeping within his own orbit. 

Letters from Blanche Pelham, Lady Agnes^s 
only remaining daughter, and occasional visits 
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2 EGBERT CHETWYND^S CONFESSION. 

from Gilbert, served to vary the monotony, which 
was Lady Agnes's idea of the training of a young 
lady of rank before she was presented ; and her 
own infii-mity, and the retirement consequent on 
it, made the arrangement suitable for both. 

Mr. Pelham filled a high office in India, and, 
after the manner of Indians, was always " com- 
ing home ^' after some particular goal had been 
reached. Meanwhile, Blanche wrote aflTection- 
ately to her mother, and almost gushingly to 
Ethel, considering that she was only a baby 
when she last saw her. She sent her Dacca 
muslins, and Trichinopoly chains, and all sorts 
of Indian curiosities. And then, as Lady Agnes's 
bad sight became actual blindness, Ethel became 
her amanuensis, and a regular correspondence 
between aunt and niece ensued. 

Mrs. Pelham was naturally a good woman, but 
without any great intellect, and therefore the 
constant victim of the sharp practices of others, 
of her own peculiar illusions and prejudices, and, 
beyond all, of her own vanity. A woman of this 
stamp may pass through life without showing 
her weakest points; as it is only the storm 
which can test the strength of a ship, so it is 
only when characters are really tried that the 
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soundness of their principles can be known, even 
to themselves. Ethel therefore had full confi- 
dence in Aunt Blanche, and in her professions 
of interest in her, and looked forward eagerly 
to the time when she should know her person- 
ally as ^^ another mother to her dear orphan 
niece, whom she so fondly loved/* 

Gilbert came and went. He loved the Priory, 
and he valued his relations with it and its pro- 
prietors. His father dead, his uncle in India, 
Gilbert had never known any other home. His 
holidays had always been spent there in his 
school days. He had his room, which was never 
appropriated to any one else, in which all his 
superfluous personalty was stored ; and Ethel 
had grown up to regard him in the light of a 
cousin or brother. The Priory gamekeeper had 
taught him to shoot, and many hares and rabbits 
had been the victims of his boyish prowess in 
the old woods of the Park. 

Every man remembers while he lives, I be- 
lieve, with tender interest, the spot upon which 
he has first taken a life — start not, gentle reader ! 
— I mean not a human life, but one doomed to 
be sacrificed to that human instinct for destruc- 
tion which, in a civilized age, finds vent in 
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^^ sport/' A place where a boy kills his first 
rabbit or brings down his first bird is dear to 
him for ever, and in Gilbert this trait was deve- 
loped to some excess. Whenever he came home 
he led Ethel to these poetic localities, and dis- 
coursed on the incidents which immortalized 
them to him, until her interest in the subject 
was scarcely less than his own. Ethel had no 
brother, and Gilbert's fresh, lively manner, and 
the nonsense he talked to her of what was doing 
in the outer world, were very fascinating to one 
shut up as she was ; and the dash of fast horsi- 
ness which occasionally tinged his conversation 
only added piquancy to the subjects he was illus- 
trating. If, however, Ethel adopted any of these 
choice expressions, which were now becoming 
very fashionable among the set in which he 
moved, he was down on her at once. 

There was something which always restrained 
her from asking him about the ladies he accom- 
panied to the hunt. She had often wondered who 
they were, but she never could make up her mind 
to allude to them, and he was only too glad to 
be spared. He had made it ^^all right'' with 
Roger, however — that is, he had told the old 
man some plausible tale which tended to ex- 
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onerate himself and implicate some one else in 
the blame of being in attendance on them ; but 
whenever he was at all slangy, or took her to 
task for adopting his pet expressions, she in- 
voluntarily remembered that day — ^blushed, and 
in the end said nothing. 

On the occasion of each fresh visit, Gilbert 
found the companion of his boyhood developing 
more and more into womanhood. She had 
never been, in his opinion, pretty enough to be 
" spoony '^ upon, as a very young girl ; but she 
was ^^a jolly nice girl to talk to," he said. But as 
Gilbert grew into complete manhood, and mixed 
more in the world, his tastes became more cri- 
tical, and he began to admit to himself that 
Ethel was filling out into a fine woman. Once 
or twice he brought a friend with him for a 
day's shooting, and when a second voice was 
added to this opinion, he began to think she 
was worthy of — consideration — I use the word 
in one sense only, for she had always been 
'' considered " as such a man would have con- 
sidered his sister. But Gilbert had made up his 
mind long ago to marry early — to marry well ; 
and if he could get beauty and love added to rank 
and fortune, why, he would be a lucky fellow ! 
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Grilberfs father had been, like his brother, a 
civilian ; but, unlike him, he had amassed a large 
fortune — ^£250,000 had been the sum which this 
his only son inherited on his father's death. 
It was vested in India stock; and this fortune 
made Gilbert Pelham a desirable parti in any 
rank of life. Though with a good name, one 
which inferred a better family than they could 
lay claim to, the Pelhams had really no great 
connection to boast of — no family ^^ place" be- 
longing even to some distant cousin, from which 
they could date their origin. Gilbert would be a 
landed proprietor when he could fix on an estate 
to buy ; but he was almost feline in his attach- 
ment to old haunts. No new home would ever 
please him after the Priory, which, in default of 
any other, was always " home " when he claimed 
one among strangers. If the Priory were in the 
market, he would buy it at a fancy price; and 
what if he could secure it, as it stood, with a 
wife ! — ^the wife he felt he would have selected 
among all women; the one whose training he 
had witnessed, whose confidant he had been all 
her life ; the one whom he was very sure he could 
win if he tried; whom he thought — well, he 
would not be too sure what he thought; she 
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might change after a season in town. Gilbert 
smoked many a cheroot over the idea^ and deter- 
mined to think of it ; it was an idea well worthy 
of " consideration.^' 

This young Anglo-Indian was deemed a '' de- 
cided catch'' among mothers, and his personal 
appearance was quite sufficient to have made him 
a dangerous detrimental among daughters, if it 
had been his only gift. He was moderately tall, 
with a well-set, graceful figure, fair, with full, 
pale, well-trained blue eyes, which could assume 
every gradation of tenderness at his will; a 
short, slightly aquiline nose ; a rather cold, hard 
mouth, which a handsome, well-triinmed mous- 
tache rather concealed; a square, well-shaped 
forehead, and fair chevelure, completed a man 
who yet oflTered no very distinguishing features 
from any dozen similar men to be found in Pall 
Mall, St. James's Street, or any haunt of English 
gentlemen about town. 

Gilbert Pelham, in his own opinion, was " able 
to take care of himself;" and as that self was 
also something very precious in his own estima- 
tion, the mark of self-confidence was the best 
proof of his unbounded self-approbation. He 
had ^' taken care of himself" at Harrow; he had 
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taken care of himself at Oxford; and now that 
he was about town, and ^' seeing life/' he was 
still taking care of himself; and although he nib- 
bled about every bait thrown out to him by the 
veteran anglers of Belgravia, it was with the 
coolest certainty of ^'knowing what he was 
about/' and not biting. If there had ever been 
a suspicion of verdure about him, no trace of 
that colour was to be discerned now ; and at the 
early age of twenty-three he was about as wide- 
awake a fellow as was to be found about the 
clubs. He had gambled and lost, and retrieved 
his losses ; he had drank, but without permanent 
injury to himself; and he frequented question- 
able circles, where he could enjoy himself and 
give the rein to his pleasures without being 
"hooked,^' as he feared to be, had he been less 
reserved, in more unexceptionable quarters. The 
one pure picture which refreshed his heart with 
its wholesome impress was the calm, still ^*home'* 
of his youth. There at least he was not angled 
for; he was liked for himself; and he knew that 
were he penniless it would still be the same. 
With all his conceit and self-sujBBciency, the 
Priory was therefore a dear home to him. He 
loved and reverenced Lady Agnes. It was a 
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featKer in his cap, a thing to his credit, that she 
was a sort of adopted mother to him. He liked 
in good society to allude to her as such ; and the 
certainty that she was fond of him, knew only 
the better side of his life, and was in utter igno- 
rance of all that was questionable in his career, 
gave him confidence in her society, and made 
him doubly agreeable to her. At the Priory, 
then, Gilbert was in his glory; and during his 
short visits he had no time to get tired of the 
monotony, for he dispelled it by his presence, 
and it was a soft, sweet unction to his vanity to 
know this. He was the hero of the moment; 
told the old lady all the gossip of town life which 
could interest her concerning the survivors of her 
former acquaintance; and she in return uncon- 
sciously furnished him with materials for many 
piquant and telling ^^ things,^' to bring out in his 
own dressing on proper occasions, concerning 
men, women, and incidents which had faded 
from the memories of many who, living in the 
constant hurry of life, had, in the ever-changing 
scene before them, less accurate recollections of 
the past. A long chat with the old lady was 
as great enjoyment to the young man as it was 
to her, who, wincing under her own maternal 
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disappointments^ felt gratified beyond measure at 
the deference and attention he always paid her, 
and with the fraternal interest he took in Ethel. 
In fact, Gilbert was just the man to win golden 
opinions from older people, and indeed from all 
classes who appreciate ^^ a steady, prudent young 
man, who can take care of his own, and who nei- 
ther squanders nor wastes nor lends his money, 
as other prodigals do, but who uses life, and does 
not abuse it/^ Oh, for a list of the various ad- 
jectives of the widest significance which at vari- 
ous times were applied to this model parti ! — 
"so free,'^ as the speakers said, "from the ex- 
cesses of youth j without a father, with only 
lawyers for guardians, and taking such good care 
of himself F' 

Yes, it is but too true, the man who " takes 
care of himself,^^ who places his own interests, 
his own gratification, his own credit, in a para- 
mount position, will always win the world^s 
respect. He may win, too, their envy, their 
hatred, their malice, their detraction even, but in 
their secret hearts it is his success they are wor- 
shipping. They bow to him instinctively, while 
he who is actuated by all the finest and noblest 
of man^s instincts, who has developed those in- 
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stmcts under Christian teaching, who approaches 
as close as frail man can approach to the Divine 
model, is too often voted a fool, '^ wasteful/^ ^^ ex- 
travagant/' ^^ imprudent/' '^ careless 'M Alas, 
alas ! let a man only seem decorous, and '^ take 
care of himself,'' and what an amount of vice and 
meanness, and profligacy and deceit is he not 
able to hide under that plausible exterior ! 

Mothers who petted Gilbert were quite certain 
that he would make an admirable husband to the 
lucky girl it might please him to select, or who 
had the tact to catch him. These were the world's 
veterans who should have been able to form a 
correct opinion, and therefore our dear, blind old 
friend, with no opportunities of testing him by 
the little traits which unconsciously betray a 
man's real nature, must be excused for simply 
endorsing the world's verdict. 

Little by little it dawned on her that it would 
be a delightful thing if the young people would 
only take a fancy to each other I Her Ethel, her 
darling, was a match for any one. She would 
have a good fortune, she was a fine handsome 
girl, or would be as she filled out, — so Nellie told 
her ; and she was good — she was a fine character 
— she would wish nothing better for Gilbert than 
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such a wife, even if Ethel were a stranger to her, 
— and if her darling was to have a good, steady- 
sensible husband, who could she select more so 
than this most excellent young man. Lady Agnes 
was no matchmaker ; she would not have taken a 
step to secure a ducal coronet for her grandchild, 
lest the step might cast the faintest suspicion 
that the bauble had not been fairly won by her 
own worth. She would not even have hinted to 
NelUe that the idea had crossed her mind, but, 
nevertheless, it occupied many hom's of her time, 
when, for lack of sight, she was thrown back on 
her own musings, when she sat and listened to 
the slightest inflexions of the voices around her, 
and tried to judge by them of the feelings of those 
who were talking. 

When Ethel ^^ came out ^^ she would no doubt 
^^ take,'^ but then came that terrible mystery-r— 
her darling Chariie and the thing which no one 
now could ever hope to clear up, the dread thing 
to which her thoughts refused to give form, but 
which when settlements and antecedents, and all 
other preliminaries had to be undergone, are so 
terrible to contemplate where there is a secret 
flaw. Gilbert^s uncle had taken Charlie^s sister, 
and therefore that family question had been al- 
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ready ventilated and buried. At least so she 
hoped, for ever. And then pictures of the two 
children of her love, in the later declining years 
of her life, clinging to her, and making her last 
days an idyl of peace and tranquil happiness, 
would illuminate the darkness of her fate. 

Gilbert then would always be sure to receive a 
glad welcome at the Priory — ^a welcome " home" 
as they both called it. Whenever sick of the hol- 
low, unreal world in which he was mingling, he 
took a run home, for rest and peace and happi- 
ness, he said ; when he would bask in the sun or 
take shelter under a tree, or lounge away his 
days, being petted by his friends, and in return 
entertaining them with his ceaseless flow of 
sprightly conversation, — the small talk, the wit 
current in the clubs, which he could easily make 
his own, by a little management, and remain un- 
detected. 

There were two people, however, with whom 
Gilbert had not been so successful. One was 
Nellie — Nellie did not like him, and, like a true 
woman, she could not teU why ; only she did not 
like him, she distrusted his perfection, and would 
have liked him better with a few more tangible 
faults. Gilbert knew this — ^knew that she saw 
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through him — through the glittering, polished 
surface which satisfied the rest of the world. 
He tried to propitiate her; but she was so ''in- 
fernally cold and disagreeable ! ^' — an irreproach- 
able duenna — a watch-dog — ^a person with whom 
Ethel was quite safe as a child;. but she was ''too 
deucedly officious/' and in the way now, and like 
all poor relations, not easily shaken off; however, 
in time to come he, Gilbert, would "see about 
that,'' — ^and with this vague threat he would 
console himself for some fancied damper from 
Mrs. Mildmay, and dismiss her. 

The second person who did not like Gilbert 
was our humble but eccentric friend, Caleb 
Williams. A fellow of that sort, however, al- 
though he had to be tolerated on account of that 
accident, was a creature so entirely out of the 
orbit in which Gilbert revolved, that it was not 
likely he should ever even detect his disapproval, 
much less care for it. Gilbert was not yet a 
landed proprietor ; he had no tenants, no humble 
retainers, whose love it was his interest to win, 
whose pride was centered in their landlord. For 
him had as yet been denied that softening hu- 
manizing influence which makes the link between 
hereditary masters of the soil and their people a 
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bleBsing to both. The link which gave hundreds 
around them a sort of proud proprietorship in 
Miss " Ethel/^ which made her their young lady ; 
her beauty their boast ; her intentions their in- 
terest. Gilbert belonged to no one, — ^he was his 
own, — ^the concentrated " ego " which money in 
the Funds gilded and increased into a colossal 
image, of which he was the one high priest and 
chief worshipper. The opinion of a travelling 
artist was nothing to him, — his loudest abuse 
would not have stirred his pulse to one extra 
throb. He had patronized the man once to 
please Lady Agnes, and to express his approba- 
tion of his plucky conduct in rescuing Ethel, and 
he had done his duty, but he had always thought 
it imprudent to let such debts hang over. He 
should have been paid off at the time; one 
thousand, two thousand even. The thing should 
have been done handsomely, but once and for 
ever. He did not think it prudent to have a 
fellow of the sort hanging about, holding on by 
the skirts of any family, with such a hold on it. 
No one could tell what scrape a fellow of that 
sort might get into, and when he was to work the 
screw on a girl like Ethel, with all her generous 
ideas of gratitude and unrequited obUgation, and 
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on Lady Agnes, whose gratitude almost exceeded 
Ethers. 

Once these opinions had been propounded to 
Mrs. Mildmay, but somehow Gilbert had never 
renewed the subject. She had said very little, 
but that little had made him feel smaller in his 
own estimation than he had ever done before. 
But with Ethel, whenever he wanted to provoke 
her into a sparring match, the poor photographer 
was brought on the tapis, until he found that he 
was only stimulating her to a generous defence 
of him, and losing ground himself; and then ho 
would make the amende by declaring he was only 
teasing her. Caleb Williams, however, could 
never take a prominent part in any comedy or 
tragedy in which Gilbert Pelham was to take the 
first part, and, therefore, the young man wasted 
few thoughts on him. 

I fear that fable which, as a little boy, he must 
have read ("the story of the lion and the 
mouse ^'), did not impress Gilbert with the moral 
it was designed to convey. In common with 
many others, he did not recognize the fact that it 
is the little things of this world which are most 
potent for good or evil. (Are not our greatest 
and best in their power ?) y 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ROBERT'S SKELETON. 

Among the sparse incidents of the two years 
during which Ethel had insensibly glided into 
womanhood, two were of some consequence on 
the surface of that quiet uneventful period — two 
visits from her uncle, Robert Chetwynd, to his 
mother. 

Ethel no longer held him in awe, and often 
laughed at herself when she remembered her ex- 
aggerated fears before his first appearance among 
them, recorded in my first chapter. 

On both occasions his stay was short, and he 
no longer ventured on any slight or impertinence. 
To his mother, money was made the ostensible 
reason for his appearance in England, the very 
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air of which he said was ^' too much for him/^ 
and her visits to London had been principally on 
his behalf; but Eobert had other and more co- 
gent reasons for going to Woodlandshire, which 
it was not convenient to avow. 

After his first visit, the old lady had induced 
him to place Dora in a school at Munich, for 
which she agreed to pay, and then, unfettered 
either by her presence or that of a necessary go- 
verness, the pair wandered from one watering- 
place to another, as the seasons changed, and 
Eobert's ^^ luck ^^ varied. He had let Chetwynd 
Park for a term, and had let it well, so that even 
the rent of it might have suJBBced to live on, had 
either of them known how. 

It was well understood in that neighbourhood, 
that the shock of the murder, and the stain on his 
own name by the suspicion cast on his brother, 
had made so permanent an impression on his 
mind, that he never would live on his own es- 
tate j he had never yet resided there since he had 
left the place with his father, and as he was by 
no means a popular character, the neighbourhood 
rather appreciated him for providing them with 
a much more efficient representative in the per- 
sons of his wealthy tenant and his family. 
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People who settle all our affairs for ub (except 
our money liabilities), who do our thinking for 
us, and are otherwise conversant with more of 
our histories than we know ourselves, on this 
occasion, however, were not aware of two inci- 
dents which occurred to Robert Chetwynd about 
this time. Two mysterious circumstances which, 
though apparently of the most trifling nature, 
were momentous as concerns our tale. It was 
the receipt, at intervals, of two packets, looking 
like common-place letters, but which burst like 
bombshells on him, and which for ever quenched 
what was left to him of peace or rest or happi- 
ness. 

The first of these missives narrowly escaped 
Marion's scrutiny, for although, as a rule, they 
did not open each other's letters, yet she had a 
habit of mistaking the directions, and she had 
actually broken the seal of this one before he saw 
her error, and claimed his own. Then that pecu- 
liar affection which had before seized him, and 
excited her anxiety at the Priory, attacked him 
again, and a deadly pallor overspread his face; 
he managed, however, to escape to his room 
before he examined the contents of the envelope. 

It was a photographed copy of the certificate 
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of marriage between Charles Chetwynd and 
Edith Douglas. Boyd was the name of the offi- 
ciating clergymen, and the witnesses were Jane 
Boyd and Thomas Walters. A cold perspiration 
bedewed his frame ; for although he knew quite 
well that his brother's marriage must have been 
legal, even if secret, still, from whence had come 
this mysterious proof, and to what end had it 
been sent to him, and by whom ? 

A London post-mark was his sole clue, not a 
very definite guide. One thing, however, he 
could do, he could destroy this evidence on the 
spot. That " dead men tell no tales " is a fallacy, 
for the dead bear mute witness to many things 
at times, but burnt paper certainly never can. 
Into the smallest fragments then did he tear 
this terrible document, and then, after burning 
them, he scattered the very ashes in every direc- 
tion, to the no small wonder of the femme de 
ckambre, who arranged the room. 

A short time after this, another and still more 
startling missive reached him, and this time it 
actually did fall into Marion's hands, who, how- 
ever, on finding it " only a photograph '' of some 
scene she did not know or understand, turned to 
the envelope, and saw that it was directed to 
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Robert. Then she threw it over to her husband, 
and asked him if he knew the meaning of it : 

" I am quite disappointed ! I thought it was 
a carte I am expecting.^' 

" Some insane fool, I suppose, seeking employ- 
ment, who has sent me a very bad specimen of 
his art to tempt me.'' 

" He has sent far then, for it is a London post- 
mark, and it is a queer view altogether. It would 
not tempt me.'' 

Could Robert have pierced his wife through 
with his eyes, his glance could not have been 
more keen and scrutinizing, but she stood fire 
bravely, because innocently, and returned the 
questioning glance with interest. Again, she 
saw that deadly pallor, that rigid face, that 
averted eye, as her husband examined his strange 
dispatch. 

" Good gracious, Robert, what ails you ? Why, 
I do believe, you are getting heart complaint ! 
What on earth is there in a bad photo to make 
you look lik6 that?" 

*' D — the thing ! I have only one of those 
confounded spasms I am. so used to ! Get me 
some brandy, and don't sit with your eyes start- 
ing out of your head at me !" 
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Then Marion, after the fashion of Captain 
Cuttle, '^made a note of it/' She had several 
similar '^notes'' in her secret repository, and 
these she tacked together and tried to make 
something of them, and took them asunder, and 
put "this and that together '^ a different way. 
She could make nothing of them however, but 
her curiosity once excited, she began to take a 
much deeper interest in her husband's corre- 
spondence. 

The picture had been, like its predecessor, at 
once burned, but the original of that scene had 
been long engraved where nothing could oblite- 
rate it save the hand of death. Had it not 
haunted him night and day for years? Who 
was his enemy ? for no friendly hand wo'uld thus 
tear open a wound never to be quite closed while 
life lasted ! 

None but one who had seen it all would have 
sent him that significant warning of the exist- 
ence of some living witness to one passage in his 
life he believed known only to himself. 

After weeks of anxious rumination, during 
which he grew more pale and emaciated than 
ever, a thought, like a sudden inspiration, seized 
him. Was there not some itinerant fellow, whom 
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his mother had patronized in her blind weak way, 
who had wormed himself into her good graces by 
pulling that girl out of the river, where he had 
better have left her ? Nellie Mildmay was a 
great deal too intimate at the Priory, and there 
was a devil in that woman's eye, which meant 
mischief when he saw her at home ! Could she 
and that girl have concocted that certificate, and 
used that man as a tool ? Nothing more likely, 
he thought. Nellie was poor, and the girl would 
be a " better spec'' for her than he would be, after 
his mother's death. But, then, that picture ! 

It was a rough pencil sketch evidently from 
which the photo had been taken. Nellie might 
have remembered that place, even have gone 
there to sketch it. But no ! No one but an 
eye-witness of the incident there portrayed with 
hideous fidelity could have grouped those figures 
as they were there produced. It was a visible 
facsimile of his mental horror. The embodiment 
of that skeleton, the bones of which he felt were 
to rattle in his ears while he could hear, which 
would haunt his vision while he could see ; whose 
voice would be heard above the rattle of the 
dice, the noise of the orchestra, the pleadings 
of the preacher, crying, ^' atone ! atone !" — ^his 
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Frankenstein, from whom he could never 
flee! 

It was then that Robert resolved on a journey 
to Woodlandshire. At this time he took great 
interest in photography, now becoming, he said, 
a perfect ^^ craze'' on the Continent ; and he in- 
spected poor Caleb Williams's productions, and 
vowed they showed "considerable genius and 
feeling for art." — " I must get that fellow's ad- 
dress j I dare say he is a cheap fellow as yet !" 
For this purpose he paid Ellen a visit, an un- 
wonted honour from him, but at an hour when 
he knew she would be alone ; and seating himself 
with his back to the light, and thus obliging her 
to face it, he asked her deliberately, yet with ap- 
parent unconcern, 

" Where is that roving genius to be found ?" 

" What roving genius ?" 

"I mean the fellow who did those photos. 
They are by no means bad attempts, and if I 
could find him out, I should like to send him to 
Chetwynd Park to take some views for Marion. 
Trinte as it would be for her to live there, she is 
rather proud of being mistress of such a place, 
and she would be quite in her element showing 
them to the Vons." 
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EUen^s eyes never winked during this ques- 
tion; she looked at him^ through him^ if sjie 
could, but he only seemed to see a reel of cotton 
on the floor, and under her chair, so their eyes 
never met until he picked it up, and presented it 
to her with a soupgon of foreign manner playfully 
put on* Then their eyes met, only for a second, 
for his fell at once ander hers, and he felt his 
little bit of acting had been futile. 

'^ Mr. Williams, I suppose you mean. He goes 
to Wales, and seems to be always on the move, 
so I cannot give you his address. But why not 
get some man who understands sea views? 
Woodland scenery seems his especial line.'' 

" I have a fancy to employ him, out of compli- 
ment to my mother, and this fellow seems to me 
to have a true feeling for the picturesque." 

" You had better try in the village, and if you 
cannot succeed in getting his address there, when 
he comes this way again, I will be sure and tell 
him of your wishes.'' 

"Thanks. I think I will leave an order for 
him to take down to Chetwynd Park, Davis will 
then make no difficulties about the matter." 

And Ellen, with all her self-control, felt her 
cheeks get hot, her ears burning, her hands 
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trembling, and then, as he rose to leave, their 
eyes did meet, and Robert felt sure that she was 
an accessory at least to the act of which he sus- 
pected her. Did Ethel know ? He thought not, 
she was younger, less experienced than the other 
woman; and even if she were a Lamia or a 
Geraldine, or worse, she could not prattle so un- 
consciously of the grotesque figure which she 
protested she actually admired in the man who 
saved her life, if she were leagued with him 
against her uncle. 

Shortly after this, an advertisement appeared 
in the ' Times,^ at intervals of a week, in which 
Mr. Caleb Williams, itinerant photographer, was 
requested to call where he would hear of some- 
thing to his advantage, but without effect, as far 
as the advertiser was concerned. About this 
time, however, a note reached the Cottage. It 
ran thus, and enclosed the advertisement : — 

"My dear Friend, — Look at this ! As I suppose 
you are in the confidence of the writer, tell him 
delicately, and in your own words, as you do not 
approve of slang, that in the one eye which I 
show to the public, blue of the darkest hue alone 
prevails, not one tinge of verdure is to be traced 
in it, nor indeed forms any ingredient in the 
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composition of that queer animal^ but still your 
faithful friend, C. W/' 

" Let me know if the coast is clear/' 

From which it may be inferred that the im- 
pediments in the way of obtaining his address 
were not insurmountable, and that Nellie's ^^ could 
not " was more prudential than literal. 

Robert returned to Baden in a state of mind not 
to be described. The same hand had evidently 
sent the two missives, and Ellen Mildmay knew 
of it ; yet what did she know ? What could she 
do to injure him without hurting his mother? 
There was his shield against her. Or was she 
storing it all up until a time when — ^when in fact 
the old lady was dead ? 

Before he left the Priory, Robert told his 
mother that there was a German oculist who 
might probably be able to restore her sight, and 
urged her to try him. His mother's blindness 
was a great convenience to him in many ways ; 
still, he felt it was imperative that he should 
regain some influence over her, and break up 
that exclusive intimacy with Ellen and Ethel. 
She was completely in their hands now, and it 
needed some great event, some urgent reason, to 
break up the sort of thing she had " dropped 
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into." If she would only try, the time occupied 
in an operation, and the change of living, would, 
he felt convinced, at least interrupt their inter- 
course, — ^it would not be his fault if Ethel was 
not led into mischief, and brought down a little 
from favour. 

Lady Agnes came to no decision, but he hoped 
he had sown seed likely to bear frait. The crude 
materials were there; time would help him to 
harmonize and shape them to his ends ; and then 
would rise that grim spectre of what Ellen must 
know, and how she would use her knowledge ! 

Robert began to drink more deeply, and to 
play more recklessly than heretofore ; he rushed 
from one excitement to anothor, sometimes win- 
ning large sums, then again losing all, yet the 
whole time haunted by a spectre, — haunted until 
the very cards with which he played seemed to 
lose their usual faces, and to become distorted pho- 
tographs of that dreaded thing. He had a room 
to himself now, for he dared not trust himself 
at all times where Marion could hear him talk 
in his sleep. In fact, Dante^s ^Inferno' was so 
vividly realized to Robert, and he was so con- 
scious of the fact, that one day, having inter- 
rupted Marion and Dora discussing the poem, he 
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asked them "what they meant by their allu- 
sion/' Then recovering himself, he pretended 
he had been acting, but Dora thought "papa 
had grown very queer/' and Marion made another 
''note." 

There was a sluggish vein of something, made 
up of cunning, curiosity, and aptness for intrigue, 
which developed itself late in life in his wife, 
when she felt bored with everything else, and 
sick of the life she was leading. Pleasure or 
amusement would soon have obliterated her 
" notes,'' but she had little to please or amuse 
her; she knew of some of her husband's vices, 
and these mysterious missives, and his changed 
manner threw a sort of vague terror over her 
life, too. What if anything was going to happen, 
and that she should suffer by it ? That was a 
question of great interest to Marion. 

What did that picture mean which had made 
such a change in him? Then she explored in 
regions to which she was never expected to have 
gained access ; but what can a wife find out when 
a husband bums what he does not wish her to see ? 
Marion made some discoveries, but not the one 
she was searching for, yet dreaded to find — a 
something, she knew not what, but which mttst 
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have a terrible significance to her; a something 
in which her mind had a morbid interest, al- 
though she could not even guess what that some- 
thing might be. 

Incapable of anything good or great, but guilt- 
less of any active or positive crime, or even evil 
intent, the wife was sharing, in a modified degree, 
the punishment of her husband's ^^ mystery.*^ 

She had always thought Robert close and odd 
and queer, fancied it was his way ; but as long 
as he let her have her way, let her dress, and 
then gave her an opportunity of showing that 
dress; took her about, and gave her just the 
quantity of his company which was useful and 
sustaining, she never troubled her head to pene- 
trate into what was occupying his mind. If it 
made him gloomy and morose it could not be 
very entertaining to her, and Pleasure was the 
goddess at whose shrine she had worshipped 
nitherto. Now pleasure palled upon her; she 
was fading, and the means of dressing and enjoy- 
ing amusements decreasing, her power of attract- 
ing that sort of vapid attention, which a woman 
who is correct in her moral deportment can only 
secure by youth or beauty or piquancy of manner 
or hospitality, was gone. Robert either could 
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not, or would not, furnisli her with all the money- 
she wanted; and then she was forced to take 
an interest, though not a pleasurable interest, in 
his gloomy looks — his guilty looks ! 

Altogether Marion^s ignorance was not bliss 
on this occasion, but it gave her something to 
think of, — to be always on the alert to find out 
" something ^' to get a glimmer of light thrown 
on her husband^s inner life if she could, and spe- 
culate on the dark chasm beyond, or watch fur- 
tively for that glimmer until it came in. affected 
indifference. That the smallest mite in creation 
has its mission we dare not question ; and yet it 
has occasionally puzzled the most thoughtful 
when the question has suggested itself, — for 
what end are such women created ? 
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CHAPTEE III. 

LOVE'S SWEET DAWN. 

Meanwhile, unsuspected by her most watchful 
friends, and unknown to herself. Love was be- 
ginning to lend zest and piquancy to the hitherto 
tranquil existence of Ethel; although even this 
new element, tumultuous as it often is in the 
early dawn of a woman's life, seemed to take the 
subdued tone which characterized every sur- 
rounding of the Priory, nevertheless, a new 
gladness seemed to infuse itself through her 
spirit ; she knew not how — ^a new light to diffuse^ 
itself over all which encompassed her — she knew 
not why. Life itself was a pleasure to her ; all 
its little details gained fresh interest in her sight; 
and her own happy temperament seemed to re- 
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fleet itself on, and give sunsliine to, the dear ones 
to whom she was the centre of interest. Ethel 
was " wonderfully improved," " developing into a 
charming creature," etc. etc. Yet no one knew, 
not even the most astute of her guardians, that 
it was that crowning perfection of a woman^s 
nature, which, whether it is called forth for weal 
or woe, whether excited by a worthy or an un- 
worthy object, must exist — must give its magic 
touch, before a woman can claim to have reached 
the full measure of her womanhood. Pure or 
lofty, silly or misplaced, it matters not, until a 
woman^s heart has felt its sway, and suffered, 
she is but an unfinished work — her destiny is 
unfulfilled ! 

But—. 

The inevitable hero of this impending romance 
was not one likely to make himself a party to 
any other phase of the tender passion than that 
sweet dream of soft, still, gratified preference in 
which he was, with subtle power, steeping her 
pure loving soul, until the time came when he 
was sure that he was quite safe in disclosing his 
intentions. 

In his own estimation, and, truth to say, in the 
opinion of many of his shrewdest friends, Gilbert 
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PelHam was one of the most '^ wide-a^ake " and 
'^ safe *' of his generation ; a generation which 
piqued itself on its '' wide-awakeness/' and its 
absence of aU sentiment^ albeit he was one who 
indulged freely, in other regions, in many of 
those fast pursuits which are pitfalls to the un- 
wary. It was to the superior sagacity of his own 
character that Gilbert trusted to escape those dan- 
gers fatal to less experienced youth. Fair in 
complexion, auburn or tawny in chevelure, regu- 
lar though somewhat hard in feature and outline, 
his tailor added to his well-made frame the air 
and style which placed him on a level with hun- 
dreds of other young men of equal fortune and 
position. He shunned, rather than cultivated, 
that distinct individuality which occasionally fires 
the ambition of more enterprising men, who, even 
when lacking that gift by nature, betray their 
aspirations in unmeaning eccentricities ; he 
arrived at " the correct thing " in his own esti- 
mation, and beyond that his ambition did not 
soar. 

A fastidious critic might have objected to him 
that he was too much like other men of his set ; 
too much like other tawny lispers, who lounged 
about St. Jameses Street, and seemed to consider 
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the chief end in life gained when they displayed 
Poole's chef d^oenvre to other lispers of the same 
calibre. Some critics may cavil at the want of 
individuality which distinguishes the hero of 
Ethel's first love (if I may indulge in an Hiber- 
nianism), but my province is not to invent models 
for imitation ; I only aspire to paint what I see, 
to record the doings of men and women fashioned 
in and by the age in which they live ; for it is by 
these commonplace people that the chief business 
of "society" is conducted. Distinctive charac- 
ters are rare, and time will tell if Gilbert Pelham 
is entitled to lay claim to virtues, or even vices, 
calculated to raise him above his compeers. 
That he believed himself justified in doing so 
then, and for a long time to come, was another 
question, and one which inevitably raised him to 
a prominent position in the little drama it is my 
province to record. 

Entrenched behind his "safeness" and his 
'' wide-awakeness," Gilbert felt himself quite 
secure from the consequences of unbending in the 
presence of amazons whose chaff amused and 
piqued him : women fluttering between different 
sections of society, not necessarily bad in them- 
selves but deteriorating in their influence over the 
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class above them ; and these women it was now 
" the correct thing '^ for himself and others of his 
set to cultivate. Women who despised the class 
of honest humdrum society in which they were 
bom ; who loved pleasure, and sought it in the 
extravagant and often grotesque imitations of the 
amusements of the inaccessible ranks above them ; 
women who dissipated the hardly-earned gains of 
a previous generation, or who earned their own 
living by some calling which threw them in con« 
tact with gentlemen above them in rank ; women 
who trained horses, who belonged to some circus, 
and who frequented hunt meets, and there called 
the men of their acquaintance by their christian 
names in the hearing of the ladies of their 
families ; who displayed their horsemanship in 
the presence, and to the bitter mortification, of 
those young ladies who aspired to equestrian 
celebrity in their own sphere, and who were thus 
weakly led on to imitate them (to the no small 
amusement of these bold spirits), and thus dete- 
riorate from the standard of manners hitherto 
deemed imperative among ladies. 

Belgravia had not yet raised the wail which 
these interlopers soon after elicited from British 
matrons, or those who personified them, and 
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which few are Kkely to forget. The " Bohe- 
mians/' ^' Mesopotamians/' horsebreakers, or 
whatever other epithet the slang of the day has 
given them, were ^^just coming in/' and it was 
as much a part of Gilbert's role to patronize them 
or be patronized, as it was incumbent on him 
to display the ^^ latest thing" in pegtops, the 
" widest thing" in sleeves, or the '^ loudest thing" 
in any other fashion which had received the 
sanction of the " fellows " he knew, tempered, 
however, always, by what was considered the 
best tone among them. 

In this society Gilbert felt like a skilful pilot 
steering a well-trimmed yacht among sunken 
rocks and shoals, passing them all unscathed, 
enjoying the excitement and success, while his 
rivals in the race were continually grounding, 
and foundering, and otherwise coming to grief. 
He would reach the goal in safety, he said ; the 
haven into which he intended to steer his course ; 
the home in which, after showing what he could 
do in other quarters, he meant to settle down 
decorously as a model member of society — as a 
country gentleman, a magistrate, a husband, and 
the father of a family. 

And for this end, after considering the ques- 
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tion quite dispassionately, Gilbert had come to 
the conclusion that he was in a safe groove ; and 
mentally he appropriated Ethel and the Priory, 
indissoluble, simply because together they suited 
him, and consequently he meant to have them. 

As a child, he had always petted and patron- 
ized Ethel in a lordly spirit, and also as a matter 
of prudence, suggested by that farseeing policy 
which was inherent in him, and which was in full 
exercise in his Harrow days, when hampers of 
"jolly grub ^^ from the Priory afforded sumptuous 
midnight feasts to a chosen few of his house 
during term, and when the Priory afforded a 
headquarters to which he could resort in vaca- 
tion and at Exeat, when no better engagement 
stood in the way ; nay, to which he could even 
ask a friend sometimes, and feel secure of a wel- 
come for both. 

At that early time even, policy made him civil to 
Ethel. At that time it was only an "awful 
chouse '' that the place could not be displayed to 
his chosen friends as his perspective inheritance 
instead of as the property of a friend ; now, as 
his faculties developed, he saw his way made 
clear for eventual possession by marrying the 
heiress whose dark eyes had always sparkled 
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with innocent pleasure when she welcomed him, 
and whose usually pale cheek flushed when he 
told her how tall she was growing. Gilbert re* 
gistered the day as an epoch in his life, when, ar* 
riving to spend his Christmas with them, he was 
going to kiss his little friend, and then involun- 
tarily shrank from what he now felt would be too 
great a Uberty with the tall girl whose hand was 
offered to greet him, but whose eyes fell under 
the admiration he frankly expressed for her at- 
tractions, although it was in the gaunt and bony 
era wh^n the "no end of a girl ^' had elicited far 
different comments from her fastidious relatives. 
She always was unfeignedly glad to see him, 
and pleasure always gave that illumination to her 
countenance which at that time it generally re- 
quired. He was the only young man or boy 
with whom she had ever been on intimate terms > 
he was handsome and amusing, gentle and per- 
suasive with her. The listless drawl which he 
had cultivated as the " correct thing'' insensibly 
modulated and became expressive when he ad- 
dressed her, and without going below the surface, 
she accepted it as a fact that he liked her as 
much as she liked him. She called it " friend- 
ship/' but as time went on, and as her heart 
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beat and her pulses quickened at the sight of 
him — ^as she felt the tell-tale blushes burning on 
her cheeks^ she wondered if this was love ? Won- 
dered if he felt it too ; and the persuasive but 
almost silent eloquence of his eye, his tone, his 
every gesture, gave the answer her heart craved ; 
it was the sweet suspicion bordering on certainty ; 
the intoxicating flattery of being perhaps beloved 
by him which was irradiating her life with a 
gladness she did not seek to analyse. Poor 
child! she was very happy — ^happy with the 
sweet, still gladness of perfect trust — the gladi 
ness which so fills our present that the future 
has ixo care for us. 

She was not a romantic girl — she had read no 
novels of the day from which she might have 
gained some hard and useful hints ; but she had 
a pure and high ideal of manly worth, and know- 
ing no other men with whom she might have 
contrasted him, she invested Gilbert with all the 
attributes with which imaginative girls gene- 
rally deck the heroes created by their fancies as 
standards by which to judge the objects of their 
affections. So Ethel, like many noble-hearted 
unsuspicious girls before her, gave the full wealth 
of her fresh young heart to Gilbert before she 
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had an opportunity of comparing his merits with 
those of others, — she did not know how much 
she loved him. 

It was a matter of course that he should spread 
sunshine over her path by his presence, and that 
she should feel sad when he was gone ; but she 
could not give definite form to the happiness 
which had stolen over her. 

It was a matter of course that she should re- 
ceive and read his letters to her grandmother, 
and answer them in her name ; and in this cor- 
respondence he took cax'e that he should appear 
in his best aspect to his " second mother -^^ and 
this respectful gratitude to the best friend of his 
childhood was a never-failing excuse for supply- 
ing her with the fashionable intelligence and 
gossip of the day after he left Oxford, and en- 
tered on his London career. We may be sure 
that the Bohemian element of his experiences, 
however, made no part of his confidences to her ; 
in fact, his life must have been irreproachable if 
it accorded with the impression he laboured to 
produce, and succeeded. 

Lady Agnes, as we know, was neither blind to 
the possibility of what might ensue, or averse to 
such a contingency, — ^and what could be better 
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for either? She could not see, or in BthePs 
speaking countenance she might have read a 
confirmation of her dearest hopes; as she could 
not, the sweet secret fluttered in the girl's heart, 
unsuspected, for a time at least, by any one; 
while in her day dreams the old lady had long 
ago appropriated her own suite of rooms, and 
had relinquished the rest of the house to the 
" young couple/' ^' My darling will never desert 
or neglect me, and I could not live long without 
her " Thus was everything in train for a 
denouements awaiting only Gilbert's pleasure. 

It was spring, and Gilbert was in town enjoy- 
ing the season, and rather liking the empresse- 
ment of the mammas who were angUng for him. 
It was pleasant to think that his mind was made 
up, and that there was nothing they could offer 
by way of temptation that could allure him. He 
had infinite confidence in his own taste and 
judgment ; a horse, a dog, a servant, an equipage, 
— ^anything that he had once selected never could 
be surpassed, and Ethel and the Priory was a 
combination unique in his opinion. Those worldly 
dames were all " sold," as they would discover, 
some fine day; but still he permitted the 
attentions of these ladies in a gentle, long suflFer- 
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ing spirit, and smiled blandly at their contests for 
the possession of what he had already given 
away,— disposed of elsewhere. 

Except for a run down for a day, however, he 
did not intend going into Woodlandshire until 
there was something going on ; then he intended 
to bring about, if possible, an extension of Ethels 
orbit, — she must be made to dress, and to go to a 
few lawn parties and archery meetings, and other 
rural gatherings. She was old enough now ; and 
it was necessary that she should do credit to his 
taste, justify the honour it was his intention to 
confer on her, and he would start the idea. 
There was, with all his conceit, a latent anxiety 
that she should be tested by public opinion 
before he committed himself, though he was too 
proud to admit this to his acknowledged self, the 
self governed by his code. Yet, until he had 
established a claim, how could he take upon him- 
self to dictate or suggest or effect this revolution 
in her mode of life. He must take Mrs. Mildmay 
in hand ; put ideas into her head, and make her 
believe them to be her own ! 

While Gilbert was arranging all these plans in 
town, Caleb Williams, finding the " coast clear,'' 
reappeared in Woolerton. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



A MYSTERY. 



Yes^ like that traditional bad penny, as he 
said himself, the eccentric photographer once 
more turned up in Woolerton. He had learned 
a new process by which he could secure a likeness 
in a second, and the villagers crowded around 
him as if he were a necromancer. 

" How he cotch'd them in that minute/' no 
one could tell, " only there they was surely, and 
as cheap as dirt in the bargain, and even for 
credit to particular friends ! ^' 

Caleb's grand object in this visit, he said, was 
to take some model cottages for which the 
proprietor, who was living abroad, had sent some 
picturesque designs ; so once more he was seen 
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limping about after his vocation, fully engrossed 
with it to all appearance, and yet not sufficiently 
so to be insensible to the close watch kept 
over him by Mrs, Gxymes, who began to consider 
that '' the licence given to that man ever since he 
had saved Miss Chetwynd^s life was beyond all 
reason/' and also that " as he did not save Mrs. 
Mildmay's, she did not see what cause he had to 
be dropping in for ever at the Cottage, giving 
drawing lessons, forsooth ! very pretty, but still,'' 
— ^and Mrs. Grymes would give an odious twinkle 
to end her sentence. 

It was at a mature age and after some dis* 
couragement that Mrs. Grymes had succeeded in 
effecting the coup which secured her her Vicar 
and Vicarage, and she had had consequently 
ample time to acquire the habit of managing the 
affairs of her neighbours, while almost despairing 
of ever having any of her own to engage her 
attention. 

This lady had long seen the impropriety, the 
exceeding impropriety of a lady in Mrs. Mild- 
may's position receiving the visits of a person in 
Caleb Williams's, She had been lenient at first, 
on account of the exceptional circumstances of 
the case ; but Lady Agnes was blind, and could 
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not be expected to know all the " goings on ^' of 
the neighbourhood, and therefore Mrs. Grymes, 
filling, as she said, a most responsible position as 
the clergyman's wife, felt it incumbent on her to 
be doubly watchful over the "goings on*' of 
Woolerton. 

It was her practice, generally, to make people 
commit themselves, she said ; she never dropped 
them when she suspected anything amiss, — she 
followed them up until she was sure of the rights 
of a story, and then no one could say she was a 
backbiter ! 

So with the benevolent end of finding out the 
rights of the thing, and " giving him a fair hear- 
ing,'' she sent for Caleb to take the Vicar's photo 
with the Vicarage in the background, and the 
meek man was made an unconscious accomplice, 
under the impression that he was giving the poor 
artist employment, and encouraging him for hav- 
ing performed that gallant action at the risk of his 
life. So Caleb was patronized at the Vicarage, 
and was now submitting his work for approval. 

She had made two or three faint charges during 
his previous visits, but he had managed to parry 
them ; but to-day she was determined not to be 
evaded. 
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'^ Yes, Mr. Williams ! quite charming. The 
Vicarage looks like a bower in Eden^ I declare V^ 

'' Does it indeed ? I feel quite flattered if you 
think so, — quite grateful for your approval.^* 

He could have added that she was more fortu- 
nate than himself in being in a position to draw 
comparisons and pronounce conclusively on the 
resemblance ; but he had learnt to be circum- 
spect, so he only smiled a smile in which her 
twinkling little eyes saw latent irony, but she 
gave no sign. 

'^ And the Vicar, too ! Admirable ! Where 
did you acquire your art V 

"In various ways. I always had a natural 
talent for painting, and studied a little ; but 
when I found myself unable to pursue the higher 
branches of the art, I devoted myself to the more 
popular and easily remunerated when my cir- 
cumstances changed, and I required to make a 
living. Artists are glad to get pictures from life 
as studies, — to improve upon as they imagine, — 
and this is a pretty certain income to me. Good 
day V and Caleb was departing. 

*^ You are a lucky man to have acquired such a 
footing among our great people here. I under- 
stand you are quite intimate at the Priory, Mr. 
Williams/' 
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*' Lady Agnes has done me the honour of em- 
ploying me^ and has paid me handsomely for my 
work. I am very grateful for her countenance/' 

" Oh, not at all ! I fancy the gratitude is on 
the other side, and ought to be, after making a 
hero of yourself, Mr. Williams. Why even Mrs, 
Mildmay is grateful. That was a good day's 
work for you I'' 

The inflection of the voice at the word " grate- 
ful '' was not to be mistaken, but Caleb would 
not see it, and again he made an effort to depart, 

" I often see you going in and out at the Cot- 
tage, — what pretty thing are you doing there 
nowr 

^' I give Miss Chetwynd occasional lessons.'' 

^' Indeed ! I should have fancied, now, that 
the light at the Priory was better." 

"I give my lessons at the Priory or in the 
field, but I had the honour of Mrs. Mildmay's 
acquaintance once in better days, and now that 
lady has not visited my change of position upon 
me. I knew her husband, and it is a pleasure to 
me sometimes to pay a visit which is quite un- 
connected with my trade, Grood morning." 
And this time Caleb effected his escape. 

''There are poor in her parish, let her look 
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after them, and mind her own business. Am I 
to be debarred from the society of the only crea- 
ture on earth who knows me as I am, because I 
cannot enter her gate without being watched by 
that woman V^ 

Mrs. Grymes watched Caleb as he walked off, 
but he did not go into the Cottage then. When 
he did, which was after meeting the village Argus 
in another direction, he burst out into a storm in 
which prying women in general, and parsons' 
wires in particular, received anything but gentle 
treatment. 

Nellie, as my readers will guess, knew more of 
this mysterious visitor than any one, even Mrs. 
Grymes, suspected, and exercised an influence 
over him which was as powerful as it was unob- 
trusive. She let him exhaust himself because it 
was a relief to him to be able to unburden him- 
self to some one, and that some one could only 
be herself. When he had said all, she began to 
talk to him in her quiet, gentle way, and to make 
light of Mrs. Grymes's power of evil. 

" If she alludes to you in speaking to me, I 
will tell her exactly the same thing, which you 
know is the simple truth, as far as it goes. I 
would ask Lady Agnes to give me some regular 
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employment, only, if I had to bolt suddenly, it 
might create, or rather increase suspicion. I 
gave the old cat reason to believe that it was my 
infirmity which kept me from pursuing my pro- 
fession. Perhaps she may ask you the cause of 
my mutilated appearance ; if so, tell her I had an 
encounter with brigands, and was nearly killed, 
and a fellow with one eye cannot well be a painter. 
After the accident, I resigned painting as a pro- 
fession, and let the sun do the work for me, every 
word of which is strictly true. I have brought 
you the reply I intend to send to your worthy 
cousin, Robert Chetwynd.*' 

" ' Mr. Caleb Williams presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Chetwjmd, and regrets that, as he 
has a commission to collect studies for a certain 
branch of art, he is not at liberty to accept the 
order with which Mr. Chetwynd has honoured 
him.' '' 

^^ I shall not send this until I am on the move 
agaui, or he will be over here again to catch me. 
It is the man and not the art which Robert Chet- 
wynd wants 1 Blind man I if he knew what was 
good for him, I am the last fellow on earth he 
would care to see ! If I could only frighten him 
into letting that poor child alone, and into leaving 
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that dear old sotd to do as she pleases with her 
own, he might enjoy life and property, and all 
they can bring him, if he can" 

^^You forgive him. Say you forgive him, 
Caleb V 

^^ From the bottom of my heart ! My life has 
proved that, I think; but still, forgiveness for 
the past is not immunity for the fiiture, or even 
the present. If he is honest, those certificates 
should warn him into silently doing his duty. 
They should suffice. If he does not act on them, 
he is a villain \" 

''And if he does not, then, what will you do V 
'' Tied hand and foot what can I do ? No ! my 
life has been an awM lesson — ^never conceal a 
little wrong, fi:om moral cowardice. It is like 
hiding an acorn in the ground, and returning to 
find it an oak we can neither conceal nor uproot. 
I believe that fellow is suflfering the torments 
of — , at this moment, I would not change places 
with him/' 

" Don't talk of him, Caleb, it makes me shiver.'' 

" Think what I must feel when it is impossible 

for me to do justice to some whom I have wronged 

without injuring, nay, blighting innocent victims ! 

I declare to you the responsibilities which weigh 
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me down^ which I cannot shake off, which are a 
necessary condition of my existence, are too much 
for me. I feel as if reason would leave me before 
all can be accomplished which I suppose my life 
has been spared for me to perform — . Think 
what my lot is, when I cannot come here, where 
alone I dare speak in my own identity, without 
having a prying old hag watching my movements. 
Nellie ! your reputation will be the next sacrifice, 
if I don^t take care. Everything I touch I blight. 
Every one who comes within the range of my in- 
fluence, suffers from the poison of my presence. 
I am like the upas tree I God I how long 
is this to last V 

" Caleb, there is no burden which He gives us, 
which He does not also give us strength to bear. 
Take courage, you have what ought to give * that 
peace which passeth all understanding,' — you 
have made the greatest, the most noble sacrifice 
man can make. Do not mar the effect by re- 
pining.'^ 

" Perhaps so ; but I cannot realize it always. 
The pressure is too overwhelming, and the burden 
too great. Look at me V and he strode towards 
a mirror. '^ Look at the battered old craft, which 
is burdened with this tremendous cargo of secrets 
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and responsibilities. Is it not sure to founder 
and wreck all? And yet, even this frail and 
battered frame-work, which might be my shield 
in some respects, is not battered and disfigured 
enough to spare me from Mrs. Grymes. Nellie ; 
she pays you a poor compliment when she in- 
sinuates anything but pity and compassion for 
this poor old carcase. If she only knew the 
truth ! If she only knew the mysterious link 
which binds me to you all here, while we are yet 
irrevocably severed by that barrier, we none of 
us dare to pass. Nellie, you talk of sacrifice ! 
What have you not sacrificed in holding out to 
me the hand of pure steadfast friendship? 
women are often capable of these things, I know ; 
and yet, why is it that the moment a woman 
whose antecedents should place her beyond sus- 
picion is commonly humane to one of the oppo- 
site sex, the tongues of all her own must wag, 
■r— must see harm in all they cannot understand V 

'^Let them talk, Caleb; I don't care, my con- 
science is always my comfort.'' 

^^ But I do care, and for Ethel's sake as well. 
Let a nice little scandal be got up, and then, as 
you are her Mentor, people will be saying things 
of her too ! You will appreciate my gratitude, I 
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fear, at a low value, when I talk thus, but it is 
because I would warn you of your danger and 
hers. You are under the shadow of the upas tree, 
my friend, when you open these doors to me, and 
a word too much from that woman would be a 
handle to the enemy. When I am away, I am 
restless till I have an excuse to return, and, when 
I am here, terror of the consequences hunts me 
away ! By the bye, has that young Pelham been 
about here lately V* 

''Very little ; only for a day or two at a time," 
^' Ethel is growing up, and your eyes must be 
open, my friend. How do you think he stands 
in the good graces of the Priory ?" 

" He is a prime favourite, as you know, with 
Lady Agnes, and Ethel too, I think, likes him 
more than I do ; but she is so frank in expressing 
her liking, that I don't think there is any other 
feeling at present/' 

'^ It might be a good thing if there was, per- 
haps, although I don't warm to Gilbert myself." 
" I don't agree with you. If I had influence 
over any girl of Ethel's position and character, I 
would say no ! emphatically no I He is a cold- 
blooded, selfish, worldly young scamp. This is 
my opinion, without even the excuse for his fail- 
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ings of hot passions or the generous virtues which 
generally accompanies them. He is just the 
fellow to satisfy some cold-blooded, long-headed 
old father with some doll of a daughter without a 
heart. Poor BthePs wealth of love would be 
thrown away on such a fellow, who, after his 
vanity was satiated by her admiration, would 
think the rest a tremendous bore. The girl must 
see more of the world and choose by comparison. 
I hope he will keep clear of this until he is caught 
up by some old dowager more wary than himself 
— though such would be a rara avis — or until 
Ethel has seen some one upon whom she can fix 
those irrepressible fancies which, I suppose, are 
innate in all women. Let her once know what a 
true sterling heart is, and she will not waste many 
thoughts on Gilbert Pelham. A girl of her tem- 
perament must soon love something, and, if he is 
in the way and tries it, he may creep in and fill 
the place worthy of a better man/^ 

Nellie smiled. ^^ Do you know, Caleb, what I 
am thinking of? ^' 

"No. How should I ?'' 

" Why, that we are doing what we deprecate 
in Mr. Grymes, in a certain degree. Are we 
not anticipating too much ? ^^ 
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^' Nellie, don't I know the stock from whence 
that girl sprang ? Don't I know what must be 
in her ? Think of her mother, — of her father in 
like circumstances, and tell me if the experience 
of their antecedents ought not to be a warning to 
those who care for her. Ethel would do any- 
thing for one she loved, and that selfish coxcomb 
would mould her to his will, if she loved him.'' 

''But if she does, and it is a match, I don't 
see, under the circumstances, why it should not 
be a good thing. I am sure Lady Agnes would 
prefer him to any stranger ; and a marriage set- 
tlement would for ever end the question which 
Robert is intriguing to arrange his way." 

''Nellie, do you think he eould make her 
happy — satisfy her heart ? " 

" The heart makes its own happiness ; and she 
will be happier in braving the faults of the man 
she loves, if she can see them, than in enduring 
the good qualities of one who cannot win her 
heart. She would not think him heartless — 
could not see him except through her own me- 
dium ; and in time he might be made what her 
fancy has already painted him. She is, though, 
only a budding germ; still, the materials for a 
very noble, even grand, character are there ; and 
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how often do we see a woman of that stamp 
gladly fulfilling her destiny with a worse man 
than Gilbert Pelham, while some insignificant 
little character becomes the idol of, and too often 
at the same time the torment of, the greatest and 
the best of men. Common-place people wear 
well in matrimony — often better than more at- 
tractive and promising specimens in the dawn 
of it/' 

'^ And so you think there is no cause to fear V 

^^ I think that neither you nor I can do any- 
thing of any use, and that these things are best 
left to themselves. They require most delicate 
handling.'^ 

^^ Would that I had your patience and faith V 
And he rose to go. 

" One thing you can do in the matter, Caleb. 
You can pray for her.'' And then she took his 
hand kindly and gently. '^ Pray ! and the God 
who has brought you through so much tribulation, 
who has supported you so long when you did not 
trust in Him, will hear you." 

" Now I will go and take a turn in the grounds 
— study effects, and perhaps by chance meet Miss 
Chetwynd and her ladyship, this glorious spring 
afternoon." 
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" Yes, I think they will both be out.' When I 
left them an hour ago, it was their intention/' 

" Now for a plunge through Mrs. Grymes's 
hundred eyes ! I left her the other side of the 
parish, but her maid, no doubt, is on duty.'* 

And, after carefiilly arranging his shade at the 
mirror, Caleb disappeared. 

He went to walk off his irritation, he said; but 
there are people who, in going through this pro- 
cess, contrive to lash themselves up into a state 
of frenzy instead; and in the space of nearly one 
hour, in which he had scrambled about the woods 
and plantations, he certainly had not succeeded 
in calming his feelings. The very sight of those 
finely-toned gables and twisted chimneys seemed 
to excite him as he stood and gazisd wistfully on 
the fair scene before him, and speculated upon the 
hands into which it might fall in times to come. 
He saw the two ladies emerge from the open 
window on the terrace, and walk up and down, 
the blind grandmother leaning on her child, and 
fondly caressing her hand as of her usual wont ; 
but they only wandered among the flowers, and 
seemed to be discussing them. Then Mrs. Bran- 
don, the housekeeper, appeared on the scene, and 
Ethel, leaving her grandmother with her, left 
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them, and came bounding on towards the walk 
leading to the bridge. It was immediately under 
a steep bank of laurels, on the top of which Caleb 
had stayed his steps to contemplate the future 
which seemed to have such a strange charm for 
him. 

" I don^t think I will meet her to-day. I am 
unhinged. I shall make a fool of myself.^^ And 
yet he stood there watching her as she came 
down towards him ; and then she saw the well- 
known hat, and smiled a frank recognition ; and 
then Caleb felt that he must scramble down, and 
pay his devoirs to the young heiress of the 
Priory. 

^^ Studying eflfects, Mr. Williams ? You will 
get glorious shadows to-day. I meant to have 
tried those three beeches on the lawn myself 
from my window, only I was prevented. We 
are going to have an unexpected visitor, ai\d 
there were notes to write and arrangements to 
make after the late post came in, or Mrs. Mild- 
may might have helped us ; she went away early 
to-day.^' 

Could Mr. Williams, the photographer, venture 
to ask for the name of the guest? He thought 
not. It would be a liberty inconsistent with his 
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sphere in life. He tried to read the young girVa 
face instead. Her eyes were sparkKng, her co- 
lour fitful and yet brilliant ; there was excitement 
in her whole air — ^but pleasurable excitement, 
almost elation. It could not be Eobert. 

'^ An occasional guest must be a pleasing va- 
riety to you. Miss Chetwynd. You never seem 
to go anywhere, and there seem so few families 
near enough for morning calls on you.*^ 

^^ Our guest to-night is only one of the family, 
at least he used to be before he quite grew up, 
Mr. Pelham.^' 

Perhaps it might have been that Caleb^s eye 
was intently fixed on her, trying to read her very 
inmost soul ; but Ethel, while making this com- 
mon-place little speech, betrayed to him — ^to the 
man who had made it his business to read her 
character, and watch over her — the secret of her 
heart ; the soft inflexion of her voice as she ut- 
tered Gilbert^ s name, the shy sweet glance of her 
eye, the gladness diflTused over her whole person, 
expressed even in her step and gesture, told her 
tale to him. 

Caleb looked absent and dazed for a moment ; 
at least, so Ethel thought ; he was flurried and 
evidently put out that day, but at length he 
said : — 
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" Mr. Pelham ! Ah, yes ! He is a relative I 
thinkc Is lie not ?" 

'^ A sort of connection only, but he has been 
like a son almost to my grandmamma. This has 
always been his home, you know; that is, his 
nominal home, and we are all so fond of him ! I 
mean she is, and I am so glad to see him ! He 
is so amusing.^' 

^' An amusing companion is always, or gene- 
rally, a welcome guest, but I would not like to 
be valued only for my power of amusing people. 
Were I Mr. Pelham, I should resent being valued 
chiefly for that recommendation.^^ 

" Oh, I did not mean that, I assure you. Mr. 
Pelham is worthy of being Uked, and respected, 
and esteemed too, by all who know him, and we 
have almost grown up together, so I ought to 
know.^' 

There was something in her whole tone and 
air so earnest, and yet so shy and blushing, that 
it jarred and irritated Caleb beyond endurance, 
simply because it confirmed his fears. He was 
always rash and impulsive, now he was off his 
guard, and unhinged. He said bitterly — 

" ' Liked, respected, esteemed !' Fortunate man. 
There is but one more point to be gained, if it is 
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not already accomplished. Loved V and he fixed 
his eye on the girl beside him. 

In an instant her brilliant colour faded from 
her cheeks. She was deadly pale, and anger, 
such as he had never seen her betray before, was 
marked on her features. She drew up her slender 
figure until the mantle of her dignified grand- 
mother seemed to invest her. 

'' Mr. Williams — ^you presume ! How dare 
you ?" and then tears came to soften her. '^ Be- 
cause you saved my life, you presume on it, and 
think you can say anything to me ! It is too 
cruel, it is almost mean, because you know I can- 
not — ^I cannot treat you like other people. If I 
did love Mr. Pelham, what is it to you ? He has 
neither father nor mother, nor sister nor brother. 
No one to love him with family love. He is 
worse off than I am, though we are both orphans. 
What if I did love him ? The companion of my 
childhood ! Who has a right to question it ? 
Not you, certainly, even although you did save 
my life at the risk of your own. I did not think 
you could have been so cruel V and Ethel burst 
into tears and sat down on the bank. 

^' I cannot go to Mrs. Mildmay like this ; she 
would ask the cause of my crying, and I don't 
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want to make her angry with you. I have only 
half an hour left, and I was going to ask her to 
come up and meet Gilbert, — Mr. Pelham, I mean, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Grymes. I wrote to them be- 
fore I left home.*^ 

Caleb had stood, petrified into silence by this- 
outburst. What could he say or do to restore 
the statu quo of their old standing ? This had 
been the first question, but it was but a feeble 
barrier to the full tide of his own pent-up feel- 
ings which swept it away with overwhelming 
power. 

When he spoke again, it was in a tone and 
manner quite new to Ethel. All the old ob- 
sequious deference was gone ; his voice was calm 
and low with the calmness of concentrated pas- 
sion, and the earnest dignity of one who had a 
right to ask the question which had roused her 
indignation. 

'^ Ethel, you do me great injustice. I do not 
. presume on any imaginary obligation ; I esteem 
it no obhgation to have risked a life valueless to 
me, but which I believe has still a mission for 
which it is spared to perform, — a mission of 
which your welfare is the object and end ; you 
have no male protector." 
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" I beg your pardon. I have an ancle^ — ^and 
others too.*' 

'^ Well, none except your uncle, who is absent, 
and does not quite fulfil his oflSce, it appears to 
me ; but I will not yield, even to an uncle, the 
right I have of being, though a humble employe 
of your family, your best friend, the most inter- 
ested in your welfare. The time may come when 
I may tell you more. I have been betrayed into 
saying too much to-day ; but I must throw my- 
self on your generosity, and entreat you to for- 
give what is not a liberty, if you knew your 
claim on me to watch over you. I must throw 
myself, too, on your hxmowr not to betray, even 
by a hint, what has just passed.** 

In a moment EthePs thoughts were diverted 
from the original cause of her emotion. She 
looked puzzled and perplexed. 

''I don*t understand you. I don*t see what 
right you have, what right you can possibly 
have, but one, and that you refuse to admit. I 
am not angry now, however; you must have 
some reason, and you must tell it me. I don't 
like secrets and mysteries.** 

" Then I cannot tell you, because it is a mys- 
tery and demands secrecy. I cannot burden 
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your young life with a secret too terrible for 
mine to bear^ and on wkich human life and 
human happiness depend. This much I will 
tell you, — I came here solely to watch over 
Charles ChetwyBd's daughter. I enact a role, 
and have adopted a mode of life solely to this 
end; and if, in a moment of excitement, I have 
betrayed myself, I can only, 'as I said before, 
throw myself on your mercy. One word of sus- 
picion cast on me, one unguarded suggestion 
that I am not what I seem, would ruin me, 
would ruin others near and dear to you, would 
sacrifice the happiness, if not the life, of some 
of your nearest relatives. But I am saying too 
much ; promise me that you will never mention 
this interview.^* 

"Who are you, and why do you care for 
me ? I have no secrets from Grannie ; I must tell 
her.'' 

" You have one secret from your grandmother, 
and that I have discovered against your will. 
God forbid that I should ever urge you to con- 
ceal anything from her that should be told ; and 
yet I must now cha/rge you not to say one word 
to her which would recall the past, — a past you 
know nothing about yet. Unintentionally, I was 
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your greatest enemy before you were born, your 
father's enemy, your mother's enemy, and now 
all thai is left to me is to atone to you, to watch 
over you, to shield you from inherited misfortune, 
if it should ever overtake you or threaten you. 
For this end I ventured to probe your feelings 
for Mr. Pelham ; and believe me, if he or any 
other man who is true and worthy of you, wins 
your love and Lady Agues's approbation, no one 
will be more thankful than your humble old 
drawing- master, for then I may say, in the words 
of Simeon, ' Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace V I am dead to the world, Ethel ; 
but promise me to seek me, and me only, if you 
want a friend.'' 

'^You are a strange man, and I hate mysteries 
and secrets from grandmamma ; but I will have 
faith in you, I will never say one word of this to 
any creature, and will be just as if it had never 
happened, if I can. I would not injure you, and 
there is nothing that she can mind in my silence. 
You may trust me." 

Ethel put out her hand to ratify her promise, 
and he looked down on her with an emotion 
which nearly overcame him as he pressed it be- 
tween both of his. 
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'^ Oh, what shall I do ! I was going to Mrs. 
Mildmay's, and now it is so late.^^ 

^^I will take your message; she is to meet 
Mr. and Mi's. Grymes and Mr. Pelham at a late 
dinner. Good-bye. Remember, I was your 
father's friend, and enemy, — ^for my folly helped 
to wreck his life ; remember, that were he here, 
he would still entrust yom' interests to me. Will 
you trust me V 

Her hand was still in his. 

"Yes, I will trust you; only some day you 
must tell me all, as I know so much. I hate 
mysteries, and your whole secret will be far safer 
with me than the half, — I think I could help you 
better, if I can help you at all.^^ 

" Some day, with God^s help, you shall know 
aU. Now good-bye, and try to compose yourself 
before you see any one.^^ 

He dropped her hand, and was gone before 
she realized that she was standing in the middle 
of the walk by the river, with the babbling waters 
on one side and the high bank of laurels on the 
other, alone. Half an hour before, she had come 
bounding down the hill without a care, and full 
of the anticipation of meeting Gilbert ; now, Gil- 
bert was forgotten, while vague, imdefined fears 
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and troubles had been dimly foreshadowed to 
her; her own sweet secret torn from her heart 
and discussed^ and then left as a trifle^ beside 
those greater ones which that strange man seemed 
to hold over her, which seemed to portend any- 
thing bat happiness to her. 

''Wherever there is mystery there must be 
wrong somewhere to hide. Oh, how I wish he 
had not spoken to me, to-day at least ! Who 
is he? How, when, and where did he know 
her father ? or could it be all a dream ?'^ His 
strange, agitated manner, his vehement appeal 
to her, his tender, reverent, almost paternal ad- 
dress, came back to her as she still stared at the 
vacant space he had just filled, and tried to 
realize the full extent of his mysterious admis- 
sions. 

" Well, staring into vacancy will not enlighten 
me ! I must get home ;'' she turned, and turned 
to meet Gilbert Pelham. 

'' Gilbert r 

'' Ethel !'^ 

He had been close behind her, and was watch- 
ing her with anything but a satisfactory expres- 
ision. 

''Pardon me. I fear I have interrupted a 
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pleasant little iSte-a-tSte, in wliich I should have 
been de trop. Still, Ethel, I must claim the 
privileges of old acquaintance to remind you that, 
although you are very young, and may not know 
it, you are still too old to be shaking hands in 
that sort of way with a man of that class/' 

" Gilbert, he saved my life once at the risk of 
his own ; and besides, if you knew, if I could teU 
you, — ^but I cannot; only will you believe me 
when I tell you that there is no harm in it ; that 
— ^that — ^he is a very superior person indeed ; and 
— Oh, Gilbert, will you try and forget that you 
saw him, and promise me, as a great favour, not 
to tell any one ? It is not my secret, indeed it 
is not ; it is his, and I promised not to mention 
it. Oh, promise me too, dear Gilbert V* 

^^ I see what it is ; he is practising on you for 
the sake of that old story. Better to have paid 
him handsomely at the time ; I always said so.*' 

'* You're quite wrong ; he would accept nothing. 
Only promise me on your honour.'* 

" On one condition, Ethel." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A PERPLEXINa CONDITION. — SECRET LOVE. 

'' Upon one condition, Ethel.'' 

But Ethel did not answer ; she seemed to be 
only engrossed in diligently counting the pebbles 
in her path, but she was in a wild tumult of 
feeling, such as she had never experienced before. 
That strange man whom she had always liked, — 
to have been actually her father's friend, and 
coming about her in disguise ! It was a romance 
which few girls of her age could have withstood. 
His trust in her, her promise of secrecy, then 
Gilbert's sudden, inopportune intrusion on them, 
his suspicions and disapprobation of her, and 
then his one condition, what could it be ? She 
could think of nothing which she would like to 
say by way of reply ; she only knew that she was 
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in a terrible dilemma, and did not know how to 
get out of it with honour. 

" Ethel.^^ 

^^ Yes, Gilbert.^' 

" I said on one condition I would not betray 
you." 

" Tou have no right to impose any. Ton came 
on us unexpectedly." 

" Us ! has it reached that, Ethel ?" 

'^ Yes, ' us,^ Gilbert, for we were two. He was 
telling me something he did not wish any one 
else to know. It is nothing to me, Gilbert, and 
I don't know what it is to him, only I ask you 
not to speak of it — of meeting us here to-day — 
to any one, or he will think that I have betrayed 
him." 

" What can he, a travelling artist, a common 
photographer, have to tell you in confidence? 
Ethel, you were very wrong." 

^^ You would not say so if you knew how it all 
happened j but you must put faith in me. It is 
time to go and dress for dinner." 

^^ But the condition, Ethel ; I make no promise 
but on that understanding." 

'^ You have never told me what it is. I never 
make unconditional promises." 
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*^ Can you not guess V 

'^ I never trust to guessing, for I always guess 
wrong/' 

" Well then '' (but on the brink Gilbert hesi- 
tated about committing himself), ^'well then, I 
ask no condition ; T will keep your secret for the 
sake of the love I have for you. I would not for 
worlds have any one know I had interrupted you 
in a confidential tSte-a-tite with that fellow.^' 

'^ Gilbert, that is what you call love for me ! 
To sneer at me for something you cannot under- 
stand ! No ; if, after knowing me so long and so 
well, you cannot believe me when I tell you all I 
can in honour divulge, and ask you to trust me 
for the rest, then the long years we have known 
each other as playmates and friends have told you 
little about me -/^ and Ethel turned from him with 
disdain, and walked quickly towards the house. 
She was terribly wounded and mortified ; she felt 
he had some grounds for questioning, but none 
for doubting her. 

'^ Stay, Ethel darling, just one word.'' 

But Ethel would not stay or listen to him ; she 
held her head high, and walked on with a step as 
stately as it was swift. 

Gilbert could not stand this ; he was not to be 
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conquered in that way; a few hurried strides^ 
and he had overtaken her^ ''Ethel, dearest 
Ethel, it is only because you are more to me than 
any one else in the world besides, that I could 
not bear to see you doing what any one would 
condenm. I dare say the man told you some 
stories of his sufferings and troubles, and you lis- 
tened to him in charity ; only donH shake hands 
with him again. My hand, perhaps, Ethel. One 
I shall claim some day, when you are old enough 
to give it, if you will/^ 

His arm had stolen round her waist, and there 
she let it remain ; his lips stole nearer and nearer 
as he spoke, and then touched her cheek. Her 
heart was overflowing with all her varied and 
tumultuous emotions, and in a second all had 
been changed as if the sun had burst out on a 
storm. Oh, the ecstasy of being thus loved, and 
by him ! She could not repulse him, for if she 
was to be his wife, why should he not kiss her ? 
Still, she said nothing. Her rigid truthfulness 
was tried by the case he supposed, for it was not 
quite the truth, and could she even tacitly deceive 
him at the very moment he was claiming her as 
his own ? But Gilbert had dismissed the photo- 
grapher, and was thinking only of the step he 
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liad taken. She looked more lovely than he ever 
remembered to have seen her, — not handsome, 
he said, but '^ lovely/^ — the colour glowing in 
her cheeks, and her eyes shimmering with tears, 
while a blissful smile was on her lips now. It 
was very jolly to have reached this stage in an 
impromptu manner, and still to have her in check 
by the condition he still would indirectly impose. 
In the very moment when most men abandon 
themselves to the softer emotions of the moment, 
he was counting the strong points of his game, 
and the weak ones of hers, — of that sweet, pure, 
priceless gem, the heart which was fluttering in 
wild ecstasy at being claimed as his, at the delu- 
sion of his love. 

'^ Yes, Ethel, I mean when you are old enough, 
to ask Lady Agnes to give you to me ; and then 
we could both manage to take care of her. You 
need never leave her while she lives, unless you 
like it. Of course it is too soon yet for a regular 
engagement. You must be presented at Court 
and go out in society a little before you can be 
regularly engaged.'^ 

" Must I ? Is that always necessary V^ 
^^ Selon les rigles it is, in our set, you know. 
But what does it signify ? You can love me all 
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the same. We haye grown up to love each other 
as we never conld love any one else. Have we 
not?'' 

And the glowing cheek pressed itself just a 
little against the soft moustache and lips already 
almost touching it. It was her mute answer. 

^^Well, then, you have two secrets to keep 
now. As you keep ours, I will keep yours with 
him. It will be my test of your good faith. Of 
course the whole county have decided on us as 
' a match' (which was not true), but I only want 
for the present to go on as we have been doing, 
without telling any one we are engaged to 
each other (which, except privately, we are not 
you know), without that dreadful uncle of yours 
casting his evil eye across our paths, which he 
will infallibly do if he suspects us. I did not 
intend to tell you so soon — how — how completely 
my heart was set on this, only it has come out, 
and now we must keep our own counsel until 
you are old enough to marry. I think Lady 
Agnes likes me. You know that best, how- 
ever.^' 

'^ Oh, yes ; she is very fond of you, Gilbert.'' 

"Yes, I think she would sooner give you to 
me than to any one else, so your conscience need 
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not trouble you with any doubts about her, but 
it would be a fKghtful bore to be before the 
world, booked for a year or two as engaged — 
watched at every turn — and yet so sweet to 
know it ourselves I" 

And Ethel agreed with him. She never could 
bear to be paraded as "engaged;'^ she would 
like to tell Grannie, and Nellie, and no one else ; 
and she told him so. 

"No, Ethel! If you tell Mrs. Mildmay, a 
stem sense of duty will compel her to watch 
every glance we exchange ; and as to dear Lady 
Agnes, because she cannot watch, she will fidget 
herself to death to know how we do it ! No, 
Ethel, except that we understand each other's 
feelings — (did they?) — and know our future hopes, 
let things remain as they have hitherto been, for 
a time. Indulge me in this, and our own secret 
happiness will be greater— just for a while, at 
least.'' 

Ethel's heart was too full of her newborn hap- 
piness — she could refuse him nothing, even if 
the imperative deep gong which was reverber- 
ating from hill to hill had not told her that dress- 
ing for dinner was an unavoidable necessity, if they 
either of them wished to escape detection. She 
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was a shy country girl, and had not yet learned 
to value the Sclat, the triumph of parading her 
conquest — of carrying about her captive knight 
as a proof of her prowess. To her, the ordeal of 
admitting her love, and as he said, " being regu- 
larly engaged before people ^^ was too terrible not 
to be thankfully postponed. She did not know 
how *'an engagements^ would interfere with 
Gilbert^s market value in that great matrimonial 
emporium, Belgravia; she did not know of the 
cold shoulders which would be his portion, of the 
acidity which would immediately be ascribed to 
the grapes which it had been her blissful privi- 
lege to cull ; she only felt certain that she was 
the most fortunate girl in England to have se- 
cured his love. Then Caleb's questionings and 
warnings cast a chill blast over her exultation. 
How strange that he should be thinking of Gil- 
bert, and have exactly guessed his intentions 
and feelings ! How much stranger that he 
should not realize what a great match it was 
for her, in a worldly point of view, for Gilbert 
had not been slow to insinuate his estimation in 
the market in his confabs with her grandmother 
in her hearing. These were her reflections, when, 
after a tender but hurried parting, she was 
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hurrying home ; she did not venture to go to her 
grandmother^ but ran straight to her own room 
to dress. Here she was exceedingly unmanage- 
able as to the arrangement of her hair^ and gene- 
rally dissatisfied with her dress. No longer 
angular and bony, she was almost majestic in 
her person, though slender, and with room for 
more filling out ; her complexion had cleared, and 
although not fair, the greys and purples of her 
shadows had assumed a warmer tint, and con- 
trasted well with the dark luminous eyes and 
her soft rich varying complexion ; and her firm, 
well-cut chin, with its dimple, gave her an ex- 
pression of decision and strength of will which 
suited her style even in its extreme youthfiil- 
ness. 

^^ Oh, Miss Ohetwynd ! If you would just 
please to keep your head still, I should be done 
in half the time I" 

And this hint from her maid, and the dread bf 
the immediate arrival of the guests, kept her 
iateady, so that she might be done with, and 
get down before they came. 

*'My lady is in the drawing-room this quarter 
of an hour, Miss.^^ 

'^ Yes, I know, but I was so late ; just put that 
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rose a little higher ! it sticks out too much on 
one side.'^ 

Fme sure you need'nt mind^ Miss. Only the 
Wicar and Mrs. Grymes, and they'll never notice ; 
and as to Mr. Gilbert, he is just one of the fam^y. 
No company to speak of.'^ 

E theirs colour rose until her glass told her how 
she might be betraying herself if a shrewder ob- 
server were present. She put up the backs of 
her hands to her hot cheeks. 

" Oh, how warm and flurried I am. I ran up 
the hill so fast, I could not help being late ! " 

^^ My lady was wondering what was a keeping 
you. Miss.'' 

'' I am sure I am a figure, but never mind. I 
will get cooler soon.'' 

And Ethel ran down to be just in time to meet 
the Grymes' detachment of the party as they came 
in from their pony-phaeton, and to avoid the 
questions of her grandmother as to NelUe's 
coming, which she must have answered had she 
been earlier. 

Gilbert had watched his time, too, to slip iti 
after the irrepressible lady, whom he knew would 
monopolize the conversation at once. Up in his 
room, "jolly " as he still thought it, to have re- 
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served the refasal of the heiress of the Priory, 
and all the stolen enjoyment which the step 
secured him, he had come to the conclusion that 
he had been rash and precipitate, not true to 
himself in his want of caution. She was a girl 
to be proud of; a conquest which, under certain 
conditions, he should feel no compunction in 
leading about and exhibiting ; but still there was, 
he knew, a cloud somewhere over some family 
transactions in former times. He took himself 
severely to task for being so spooney as to plunge 
into the thing at a moment^s notice, without first 
investigating the nature of that cloud. It was 
not often that Gilbert Pelham felt guilty, or 
questioned the wisdom of any of his actions, but 
on this occasion he certainly did sit in judgment 
on himself, and after mature deliberation re- 
turned a verdict of '^devilish spoony'' on the 
delinquent. 

He had paid his devoirs to Lady Agnes on his 
arrival, and before, at her suggestion, he had 
gone in quest of Ethel ; so he joined the party as 
quietly and naturally as if he had been there a 
week, and had not, as he facetiously said to him- 
self, "been and gone and done if in the short 
interval since his " return home.'' 
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The Vicar was one of the best and most con- 
sistent of country clergymen; his heart was so 
entirely in his work that for years he had neg- 
lected his own comfort and remained single, 
working day and night in his parish. There was 
Mrs. Mildmay, whom he once thought would 
have made him an excellent wife ; and if she had 
put herself in his way, or if a friend had given a 
helping-hand, he would have asked her; and, 
perhaps in those days, she might have accepted 
him, and thus secured the comfort both required 
at home; but he had no time to go out of his 
way to woo a wife, — a "fellow-worker in the 
vineyard,'' as he called her. But there were 
district-visitors, who were also " fellow-workers '' 
under him ; and one of these, by patient eflforts, 
after years of associating with him, and steadily 
applying herself to that end, accepted him one 
day. When and how he proposed he could not 
call to mind, nor could she, only she assumed 
that it had been done; so he thought that he 
must have done something to mislead her, said 
something she had misunderstood, and therefore 
he was in honour bound to fulfil her anticipations. 
She was an experienced "fellow-worker,'' and, 
therefore, the parish was perhaps fortunate in 

VOL. n. o 
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securing her, and he to be congratulated in 
finding her in his path, without the waste of 
valuable time in searching for a helpmate for 
him; so they had been married now some two 
or three years, and she had been certainly inde- 
fatigable in looking into, and taking in hand^ all 
the affairs of the parishioners, high and low. 

Lady Agnes did not like her much ; but they 
all venerated the Vicar, and therefore endured 
her for his sake. On this occasion she had come 
determined to " have it all out '' about that man 
— ^to seize on the occasion of having Mrs. Mild- 
may and Lady Agnes together to dash into the 
subject boldly. It was a rare chance for her; 
and human success depends much on our seizing 
our opportunities as they occur ; so she came all 
smiles, hope beaming in her pale green eyes, and 
smiles extending her faded b'ps from side to 
side. 

EUen^s appearance in the distance reassured 
Ethel. Gilbert would have very much liked to 
know the exact amount of understanding between 
those two. Although Ethel had only been favoured 
with the hope of his being hers on some fiiture 
occasion, yet he had no compunction in feeling 
now that she was his own exclusive property; 
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and lie was^ consequently, jealous of any word of 
confidence she might have with any other mortal. 
He was, therefore, on the qui vive, and drank 
in eagerly every word addressed to, or uttered 
by, either of them ; and Mrs. Qrymes, uninten- 
tionally, at once edified and mystified him at the 
same moment. As soon as the exigencies of the 
table gave a mementos pause in the talking she 
exclaimed, 

^^Oh, Mrs. Mildmay! I am so charmed with 
your artist fiiend! and with all that has been 
said of him, and all the curiosity he is exciting 
by his intimacy with you. I mean all, of course '' 
(and she swept in the family with an impromptu 
circular look, roused by something not be mis- 
taken in Nellie^s face) . " I never knew, until 
he told me, that he was some connection of 
yours; at least, I think that was what he 
said.'' 

Ellen, with all her self-control, could not help 
betraying something not flattering to Mrs. Grymes 
in her expression. 

'^ I think you must be mistaken. I don't think 
it possible Mr. Williams could have claimed to 
be a connection of mine, although he was an old 
friend of my husband. 

g2 
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'^ Was he, my dear ? You never told me that/' 
from Lady Agnes. 

'^ People often meet and know each other for 
years before they discover these things. When 
my husband knew him he was in a very different 
sphere ; I never expected to meet him again so 
mutilated, and a travelling artist.'^ 

^^ Oh ! then you knew him, too, after all ? I 
think you are quite right to be kind to him; I 
would never deny my poor relations, it is so 
mean.^' 

^' I quite agree with you ; and if Mr. Williams 
•were my brother I should be proud of him. I 
knew him in his boyhood and youth ! '' 

" Quite a romance, and quite a hero ! Well, 
I am glad to be able to understand the thing 
better. You must excuse an old friend and 
neighbour, you know; but as we are quite e?i 
famille, there is no harm, I suppose, in saying it 
(and Mrs. Grymes seemed to regard the two 
men-servants as animated automata). I assure 
you his visits to you have attracted such atten- 
tion that everybody is talking about it. I am 
very glad to have them accounted for, and to 
hope still that we are not going to lose you 
from among us. I shall contradict it.^' 
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Lady Agnes had been turning an acutely listen- 
ing ear to first one and then the other. Could 
Nellie have been so fooUsh as to have been 
making herself conspicuous with that artist, and 
have concealed from her that she knew him be- 
fore ! And Ethel, her darling, always there? 
No ; she could trust to Nellie. It was that evil 
woman's tongue. 

^^ What do you know of him, Nellie ? It is all 
new to me.'' 

'^ Little more of him than you do, I think. 
Recently he has told me of his early wish to be 
a painter. Circumstances preventing this, and 
the mutilation he suflFered in some adventure, he 
could not pursue his studies, so took to photo- 
graphy instead. He is a gentleman by birth, 
though his vocation is followed by all classes; 
and I never could treat him as anything else 
under any circumstances." 

"Yes," said the old lady, "his voice is un- 
doubtedly high-bred. I have always listened to 
him with pleasure, for his voice has an inde- 
scribable charm for me. I am sure I have heard 
it before, or something very like. One thing 
must place him in an unexceptional position to- 
wards us, — ^he saved our darling's life." 
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Meanwhile Gilbert cast searching though fur- 
tive glances at Ethel, whose colour rose pain- 
fully, tinging her ears and forehead. 

Could she be in Mrs. Mildmay^s secrets, and 
was she a party to anything going on between 
those two ? Ethel looked conscious, he thought. 
Widows occasionally made fools of themselves, 
and if in this case Ellen was doing so, what a 
school for his future wife ! He would worm it 
out of Ethel sooner or later ; and yet, if it was 
her friend^s secret, it was only honourable for her 
to try and keep it. 

Then Doctor Grymes, who was usually taciturn 
in his wife^s presence, saw that the conversation 
led by her for some reason was -not tending to 
pleasant results ; and consequently he came bene- 
volently to the rescue, by asking Gilbert some 
question as remote as possible from the subject 
on the tajpis. 

But Mrs. Grymes had done her work. The 
astute youth put two and two together, and re- 
corded the result in his mental notes ; and Lady 
Agnes had ^^just a little something to say to 
Nellie when she could get her alone.^^ And alto- 
gether that gentle dame felt her position trying, 
and her savoir faire and coolness taxed to the 
utmost. 
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Ethel, in the delirium of her mixed feelings, 
was conscious of that odious woman^s making 
matters worse about that poor mysterious friend 
of hers, — ^her poor father^s friend now, — and yet 
she dare not speak, dare not even look, for fear 
of betraying guilty knowledge. Secrets were 
dreadful burdens ! 

Mr. Jones, the grey-haired butler, who mini- 
stered to his blind mistress's wants with tender 
care during every meal, had the full benefit of 
all that was said ; and, after duly pondering the 
matter, came to the conclusion that, " though he 
never had nothink aginst Mrs. Mildmay, yet he 
must say that while she was livin under the pur- 
tection of the Priory, she shud'ent demean her- 
self by keeping company with sich-like tramps.^' 
And John, the footman, thought, ^^As Mrs. Mild- 
may missed the parson, maybe if the hartist ad 
two hies he would be better than nothink.'' 

Meanwhile Mrs. Grymes was quite satisfied 
with the effects of her observations, for had not 
the Vicar held up that woman as a model for 
her ? " Pretty model, indeed ! — carrying on such 
a game at her age, and with a young creature 
under her care !" She would let her know what 
the whole parish thought, and that people were 
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not all blind in Woolerton, though some were, 
and she tried to throw sand in the eyes of the 
others ! She never could make out why she in- 
sisted on living alone. She was quite sure al- 
ways that Lady Agnes would have preferred her 
taking up her abode at the Priory. Now she 
could understand it ! 

However, the dinner went off well, in BthePs 
opinion, for no one had discovered her own 
secret. 

Gilbert was upon such terms with them all, 
that it required keener eyes than the Vicaress^s 
to see — even if she had not been more deeply 
interested elsewhere — that the crisis of that girPs 
life had just been passed, — that the Ethel of the 
evening was not the girl of a few hours before. 

There was music after dinner ; so the party 
was divided, and Ellen kept apart from her tor- 
mentor, who sat beside her hostess, and toadied 
her for the rest of the evening. 

EUen^s quick eye alone discovered a change in 
Ethel ; but she knew from Caleb what had passed, 
so she accounted for the " something '^ so palpa- 
ble, yet so unde finable, without associating it 
with Gilbert. In spite of his " notes ^' and his 
suspicious curiosity, Gilbert had been surveying 
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his new acquisition, and congratulating himself 
on the good taste he had displayed. He had 
been considering the gem in its setting, and he 
felt quite as if the Priory was as much his own 
already as her affections were. He loved the 
old place for itself, and he might be pardoned 
for so completely identifying it with his bride 
elect. It was his crotchet, — the weak place in his 
brain, — of which we are told there is one at least 
to be found in the most sane human head. When 
they were all gone, he was pleased to sit and 
chat with the old lady, tell her the news, and at 
the same time hold BtheFs hand in his, — ^against 
which she dared not protest, if she had wished 
it, nor even against his pressing her to his heart, 
and calling her his oion, when they said '^ good 
night.'' 

A week passed, and Gilbert lingered on, and 
Caleb Williams was all but* forgotten by the 
lovers. Bides, walks, and other means of enjoy- 
ing a tite-O'tete, and their own absorbing society 
filled up the time. Gilbert had contrived to take 
it for granted that Ethel was to be presented 
next spring, and come out sooner in the country. 
This he did in a decidedly paternal tone to his 
old friend, thereby giving form and distinctness 
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to the hazy ideas which had been germinating in 
her own head for some time. As to the ^^ coming 
out/' it might begin a little in the country at 
once, as there were always alfresco festivities in 
the summer, where she would be hailed as an 
acquisition ; and these ideas she confided to Nel- 
lie at the same time that she took occasion to 
enter upon that other little question we know of. 
I dont think Nellie was quite as communicative 
as she might have been, but then she had honour 
deterring her from making a clean confession. 
Upon the whole she escaped wonderfully; and 
in proof of the confidence reposed in her, she was 
elected to chaperone Ethel to a coming archery 
meeting a few miles away, which came off every 
year. 

Ethel was an excellent shot at home, and 
would create a sensation anywhere. The beauty 
of Lady Agnes's heiress required little to enhance 
its value, but hers was a figure to show to ad- 
vantage on an archery-ground, even if her as- 
cribed expectations had not been suflScient to 
invest her with all sorts of imaginary attractions. 

The Priory had been let when "that unfor- 
tunate affair '^ occurred. The neighbours re- 
membered that there had been "something amiss 
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among the younger sons/^ and that one had been 
lost at sea — that was all ; no one had ever con- 
nected the name of that petted and idolized 
grandchild with guilt or shame; and although 
Lady Agnes knew that, sooner or later, a time 
must come when the law would have its say in 
the arrangement of her aflfairs, if only for Ro- 
bertas delectation, until the time came for these 
private investigations, it was not necessary that 
the world should know how the insane wrath of 
Angus Douglas had complicated the diflSculties of 
his grandchild^s position. 

Ethel had never heard a word to disturb her 
sense of security, or to give her that painful dis- 
trust of her social status which blights the lives 
too often of the innocent heirs of a heritage of 
sin. 

" All I have is to be yours, my darling. Your 
uncle got all the entailed property, and your aunt 
her own and her poor sister^s portions; besides 
which, her husband is wealthy. My Charlie^s 
child must have all his old mother can give her 
for his sake, and because he is not here to take 
care of her.'^ But before she had said this to 
Ethel, all Woodlandshire had known of the will 
that had been executed to that effect — had heard 
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of it in that general way which leases no clue to 
the source from whence such rumours emanate — 
" Some lawyer, of course ; they always know/' 
And Robert at least had had it from the foun- 
tain-head^ but he did not know the exact phrase- 
ology of the document, nor could he discover its 
resting-place. 

It had been, as he flattered himself, only a 
wastefiil expenditure of parchment, to gratify a 
morbid sentiment of his mother's, until those 
photogi'aphs reached him. Then he felt that 
there were sunken rocks ahead not indicated in 
his charts — dangers the existence of which were 
certain, though their positions were so harrow- 
ingly vague and undefined ! While a doubt 
existed as to the legality of his brother's mar- 
riage, a will which did not provide for the alter- 
native of Ethel's illegitimacy would be waste 
paper or parchment. Would his mother think of 
this ? She might ; but he knew her too well to 
imagine that she would condescend to recognize 
the possibility of a doubt. She would, he felt 
certain, ignore it. On this chance his hopes 
had rested ; but if there were certificates extant, 
these hopes were dispelled at once ! ' Who held 
them? They went down or were consumed in 
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the fire in which his brother had undoubtedly 
perished on the broad Atlantic^ unless he had 
given them to some of his associates, — some sur- 
vivor who held them as a lever to extract money 
from the highest bidder on either side — who was 
biding his time, perhaps, until they were wanted. 
Again and again he identified Caleb with this 
dangerous and "unprincipled'^ schemer, who 
was evading him on every occasion, and baffing 
every eflfort he made to communicate with him. 
He felt that he had been most impolitic in the 
"Miss Chetwynd'' scenes long ago, and might 
have awakened his mother's attention to the sa- 
lient points in her position; he did not know 
how much (or how irretrievable) had been the 
harm done at that time ; he must be more wary 
in future. And now Ethel was approaching 
womanhood; her marriage was his next and 
most imminent danger. A settlement duly exe- 
cuted, and all was up with him for ever. He 
must return to England ; he must get his mother 
into his own hands ; he must let that girl have 
such temptations as might lead her to relinquish 
the pinnacle on which the foolish, doting old 
grandmother had placed her ; and then rose up a 
vision of Gilbert Pelham as a possible suitor. 
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and, as such, his rival for that coveted Priory. 
Boys reared with girls seldom fell in love with 
them, though it was a case of temperament gene- 
rally ; but then there was the bait ! Gilbert had 
occupied for some time a position, but a sluggish, 
slumbering one, in that chaos of horrors, Robertas 
brain. Other things had become so absorbing 
and imperative, that he had been thrust quite in 
the background among the imps, fiends, and 
other small devils and torments who planted 
thorns in Robertas pillow, and followed him 
about in sunshine and darkness, in tumult and 
silence, mocking or pitying or threatening him 
always. He had consequently no prevision of 
the imminence of the danger from that quarter 
where he was; at the same time, though at some 
hundred miles^ distance, coming to the conclusion 
that his presence in England was necessary for 
his own interests, and that he had not much time 
to lose. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A DECLAKATION OF FRIENDSHIP. — COMPLI- 
CATED MYSTERIES. 

An apparently trivial and unimportant corre- 
spondence with Doctor Grymes had led to, or at 
all events confirmed, Eobert in his determination 
to visit England once more. He had written to 
the Vicar on some pretext or other, and had 
sent him some trifling souvenir, at once recog- 
nizing the good man's worth, and his own position 
as a sort of patron of the living ; and then he had 
asked him for his carte, and a photo of the 
church and vicarage to complete a set which he 
was collecting of scenes in the family properties. 
The carte was especially for Dora, he said, who 
remembered him so well, and was so grateful for 
his kindness to her when in Woolerton. 
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The best and most unsuspecting men are often 
the most open to flattery ; they know too little of 
the wiles of the worldly to detect it at first in the 
odious slimy coils by which it essays to encom- 
pass us. The good Vicar was only gratified by 
the compliment^ and his wife elated; Caleb was 
at once called in^ and it had been on this occasion 
that Mrs. Grymes had compared his production 
with one of the homes of the blessed, and which 
had provoked Caleb's irony. 

Mrs. Grymes herself had written a letter, in 
addition to the one in which the Vicar had ex- 
pressed his double gratification in being so kindly 
remembered by the son and granddaughter of 
his most valued friend, and by the opportunity 
thus given him of employing Mr. Williams, to- 
wards whom Mr. Chetwynd's family seemed 
bound by ties of gratitude beyond those which 
unite the employer and employed. He thought 
it would please Mr.^Chetwynd to know that the 
highly-finished and, altogether, admirably exe- 
cuted view was that gentleman's work; and 
'^ Laura,'' his helpmate, put in her little effusion, 
as she said ^^ the Doctor was so very busy with 
his parish work." And Laura, too, launched out 
about Caleb in praises which were well weighed. 
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and calculated to pat Eobert on his guard as to 
the " goings on " in Woolerton ; stabbing inten- 
tionally, through a velvet sheath, somewhere, 
but, by reason of doing it in the dark, little 
dreaming that her random shafts would take 
eflfect exactly on the most vulnerable spots. If 
she had only known in time of the early intimacy 
with Mrs. Mildmay's husband ! but the letter had 
been dispatched before the little dinner at the 
Priory, and therefore this satisfaction had been 
denied her. She had contented herself by allu- 
ding to Caleb as to one with whom ^^ rumour,'^ or, 
rather, " the hateful gossip of Woolerton, which 
was like the winds, the source of which no one 
can trace,^^ "gave hopes of claiming soon the 
high honour of being one day more definitely 
allied, (though in a humble way) with the family 
we are proud to claim as our bwn especial family, 
than by the debt of gratitude for dear Miss Chet- 
wynd^s life, which has been such a lucky debt for 
him ! — (Mrs. Grymes corrected herself ) — a bless- 
ed debt for him ! — a debt the whole parish owed 
him, and which, rumour said, Mrs. Mildraay was 
about to cancel.'^ " Do not, my dear Mr. Chet- 
wynd, give me as an authority for this, — I only 
give you what is flying about the neighbourhood 
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from one idle mouth to another; for myself, I 
assure you I have quite enough to do as the wife 
of our dear Pastor, without interfering in the 
matrimonial arrangements of my neighbours. In 
my opinion the thing is impossible, bearing in 
mind the respective ranks of the parties, though 
poor, and no doubt you will be better informed 
on the subject than I can possibly hope to be. 
I wish our most estimable neighbour all the hap- 
piness she deserves, under the circumstances,*' 
etc. etc. etc. (and that was little enough in Mrs._ 
Grymes's opinion). 

The bait had taken, and with a vengeance I 
Eobert had not only ascertained that Mr. Wil- 
liams was again at Woolerton, but that his sus- 
picions were correct, and that he was carrying 
on some game with that plausible, hypocritical 
widow ! 

The photo was the one we know of. The 
vicarage, a quaint old building with modem im- 
provements and additions, standing on an emi- 
nence ; trees, with the village church seen between 
them, and, in the foreground, the apostolic figure 
of the good old man whose bald head and white 
beard were so eflTective when combined with the 
benevolent and intellectual contour of his fea- 
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tares. ''An improvement on the last produc- 
tion from that quarter ; but, nevertheless, my fine 
fellow, I don^t intend you to escape me again. I 
shall drop down on you, and find out what you do 
know, and buy you oflf if I can; but you shall not 
know I am in England.'' 

And now, to discover the photographer's ante- 
cedents became for the time the ruling passion 
of Robert's life, if he could obtain this, and un- 
suspected; but the dread of betraying his aim 
"was almost as powerful a counteracting influ- 
ence as the aim itself ; and between these rack- 
ing, conflicting motives, Robert was driven almost 
distracted. 

In vain did he search his memory for some one 
who could have developed into an avenging 
fiend, such as this mysterious correspondent 
might be, or become. He could only think of 
two persons who could possibly be cognizant of 
the scene portrayed in the terrible photograph ; 
one a short man, thickset and red-headed, the 
other, undersized and flaxen-haired. He had 
every reason to believe that both these men, atter 
escaping with their lugger in consequence of a 
certain aflray, had been drowned at difierent 
times while pursuing their dangerous calling ; so, 
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at leasts he had been told by their accomplices, 
old confederates of his own, with whom he had 
suddenly broken off all questionable intercourse 
when Nellie Baldwin^s murder drew attention to 
the locality of Ottermouth as a likely harbour for 
smugglers. If these men were still alive, and 
were in connection with the photographer, where 
did they get the certificates ? Could his brother 
have left them with these men, or one of them ; or 
could he have lost them and these men have found 
them while Charlie was in their lugger? This 
was the most probable solution of the mystery, 
and it was easy for them to have secured an 
accomplice in Caleb ; some broken-down man of 
original respectability, but who had lost caste, 
and become one of that lot. And then again he 
doubted ; for would not the desire of extracting 
money have been sufficient inducement to them 
to have long ago offered them to Lady Agnes, or 
himself, as they were documents valuable only to 
the family ? Then, again, there was, or had been, 
the girl, the mother ; perhaps Caleb was an ac- 
complice of hers. 

Eobert had never troubled himself with parti-- 
culars of ^^ that Douglas lot.'' Now he regretted 
the omission I There was no telling what changes 
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might take place in the opinions of a man who 
selected deliberately for his daughter the direct 
disgrace of a breach of the Seventh Command- 
ment, rather than the indirect slur of a connection 
with one suspected of violating the Sixth. Such 
a man Robert thought was capable of anything ; 
and they might choose, that father and daughter, 
if it suited them, to claim Ethel now as heiress 
of the Priory, and eat their own words in do- 
ing so. They might be his unknown corre- 
spondents! Charlie had been capable of any 
folly, in the opinion of his surviving brother, but 
he could see no object in his parting with such 
documents, except at the point of death. If this 
had been the case, why did those entrusted with 
them not boldly come forward and try their luck, 
instead of sending copies in such a way as to pre- 
clude the possibility of his purchasing them; 
and, then, why that other thing ? And thus did 
he oscillate from one probability to another. 

A schemer himself by nature, he could only 
imagine a sinister object in others, where a mys- 
tery was apparent. The ground beneath him was 
mined. How was he to countermine? Then, 
after vainly conjecturing every probable and im- 
probable contingency, he came back by a circle 
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to Caleb. Who was this man? What did he 
know ? How would he use his knowledge ? And 
if he had any hold on him, Eobert, what was he 
waiting for ? Why did he not commence opera- 
tions at once? Show his game, and put him 
out of the misery of suspense and uncertainty ? 
What would this man hope for by injuring him ? 
Deep lines were showing themselves in Robertas 
sallow face, never handsome, but now bearing too 
evident traces of those internal conflicts which 
invariably leave their traces behind them. 

Strangers turned and looked at that face, and 
wondered what secret history was struggling to 
reveal itself; while those who knew him said, 
^^ A run of ill luck was telling on his health.'' 

That he was ^^ breaking up, physically and 
financially''; that "the Jews were worrying 
him," and that a fellow like Chetwynd " should 
take things more coolly ;" he should " be more 
jolly over it, and plucky." Such comments 
would occasionally reach Robert's ears, and they 
did not soothe his troubled spirit; but it was 
while wincing under their combined eflfects that 
he suddenly returned to England. 

Ethel had been so absorbed by her new inte- 
rest in life, that the photographer and his mys- 
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tery had faded from the surface of things, espe- 
cially when she found that Gilbert had dismissed 
the subject from his thoughts, and seemed en- 
tirely engrossed by herself. At first, she had 
dreaded further questions from him; and Mrs. 
Grymes^s insinuations about her dear Nellie and 
the photographer had added to her curiosity 
about him ; but in a few days she had resigned 
herself to her one present object in life — the 
luxury of being beloved, and of giving back the 
most passionate devotion in return, although the 
feeling only found expression in passive aban- 
donment to its indulgence. She fairly revelled 
in the sweet pure emotions of her heart, in which 
she felt justified in indulging towards the young 
man her grandmother esteemed so. highly, and 
who was to be her husband some day. 

Gilbert had forgotten the artist and Mrs. 
Mildmay, and all such insignificant people, and 
their afiairs. Mrs. Grymes had, as he thought, 
solved the mystery to him. The conference be- 
tween the man and Ethel was, no doubt, about 
the wi^ow; and now Ethel had her own love 
afiairs to think of, she would have no time to in- 
terest herself about those of others.. So he 
lounged about all day under the trees, and 
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smoked with or without the ladies^ company; 
and he paid court to Lady Agnes, keeping her 
interested and amused, while Ethel, all but si- 
lent, literally basked in his smiles, or shyly 
blushed under his gaze, which was unrestrained 
by her grandmother's presence. 

Gilbert had told Lady Agnes that he was quite 
'^ used up,'' by a spring in town. The late hours 
did not agree with him, and that a week or two 
in the quiet and retirement of ^^ home" was a ne- 
cessity to him. In fact, he never was so happy 
as at the Priory ; he seemed to fit in to it, and 
its dear inhabitants, better than to any other place 
or people. The associations about it and them 
were the dearest he could ever know. He had 
no higher aspiration than to be one of them, and 
he thought that some time or other his hope 
might be more fully realized. 

Then she smiled a gratified smile, and said 
young men changed their opinions sometimes, 
and that the monotony of the place must pall on 
him in the end. 

And then he said more vague things, inferring 
much, and yet leaving himself a safe retreat, all 
in a voice so low and confidential that the younger 
lady could not hear him. . And then he satisfied 
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himself, and Ethel too, that he was doing every- 
thing in the most open and straightforward man« 
ner. He said he, was not diffusive in his at- 
tachments j he supposed he was endued with 
" locality^' and ^^ concentrativeness/^ and all the 
other bumps which signify fidelity to the same 
objects ; but that others were not like him. For 
his part, if he ever married, he would be quite 
sure first that he was loved with an enduring 
affection. He did not care to be the object of an 
ephemeral fancy, and then, when it was too late, 
find out his mistake; he always liked to look 
ahead, and see that his way was quite clear be- 
fore he took any rash steps. 

Then, he would run up to town for some fUe 
worth the trouble of attending ; and in a day or 
two he would be back again, talking of going 
away every day, and yet lingering on. The fact 
was that he was falling more deeply in love than 
he believed possible j and he enjoyed the whole 
situation so thoroughly, including the contempla- 
tion of his own cleverness in bringing it about, 
that he was in no hurry to relinquish it. 

Ellen Mildmay began to suspect that matters 
were coming to a crisis j Caleb knew that that 
crisis had passed, but even to Ellen he would 
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not betray his knowledge^ obtained as it was by 
unintentional eavesdropping. Caleb had been 
haunting her footsteps and . worshipping afar 
off, gloating over what he covetod and knew he 
dare not have. Oh, how we covet those good 
gifts which we cannot enjoy ! how we crave im- 
possibilities, — things which if they had been 
amongst the blessings God had strewn in our 
path we might have cast aside as worthless, or 
at least ^ave neglected I 

There was something very touching in the 
idolatry with which that man regarded the 
young girl, who seemed to be his one object 
in life. The very restraint he was compelled to 
put on his feelings seemed to give them intensity. 
Oh, that he could claim her openly before the 
world and adopt her as his own child ! Oh, that 
he could do this, and do that — do anything but 
grovel there, as if the highest and noblest objects 
his wrecked life had ever known were sins ! 

It was in one of his watchings and reveries 
that the lovers had come on him suddenly and 
passed him by, too deeply engrossed in their own 
happiness to notice the grey figure prone on the 
ground near the river; but he had seen them 
and heard words which convinced him that they 
were all the world to each other. 
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Caleb had bowed lis bead on the turf beside him 
and wept, — prayed, in his own impassioned way, 
that the man might be worthy of her, that God 
might watch over her and shield her and make 
her lot a happy one ; and then, " Lord, when my 
mission is accomplished, let Thy servant depart 
in peace ; release me in Thy good time/^ 

Caleb's prayer was heard, but not as he hoped 
or expected. There was still work for that 
weary, desolate man, whose life for so many 
years had seemed a useless pilgrimage ; absorbed 
in one aim, and that a secret one, his whole 
existence had seemed to those who knew him 
one without hope, or tie, or end, except that of 
existing ; but his work was before him, though 
he knew it not. 

One day when Gilbert had gone to town Ethel 
took the opportunity of running over to the Cot- 
tage, where she had not been for some days, as 
her regular lessons had been abandoned, and 
Nellie did not pay her daily morning visit as 
formerly. She meant to have a quiet chat with 
Nellie, while dreading it all the same ; but in- 
stead of having her tite-a-tite, she found Caleb 
seated there with her. When she saw him all 
he had said to her, all Mrs. Grymes had said of 
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him^ and all she had thought came rushing to 
her mind at once. She felt awkward and con- 
fused. Could Ellen be really going to marry 
him ? If he were only something better than a 
poor travelling photographer she would like it ; 
and what would Granny think of it? and how 
would Gilbert like it ? There was therefore a con- 
siderable restraint in her manner to both, with all 
her kindly feeling to Caleb, and love for Nellie. 

It is natural, when we are conscious of some 
great change in our own selves, to imagine that 
every one sees it too. Ethel fancied that she was 
betraying that wonderful something, and her 
eagerness to seem as usual gave her a false, con- 
strained manner; so the weather was buflfeted 
about and battered in its present, past, and future 
aspects, until the combined ingenuity of the 
three could do no more; then Lady Agnes's 
health served as a topic, and then there was a 
pause. 

Then Caleb rose, as if his subject was too 
exciting for him to discuss it in a sitting pos« 
ture. 

^^ Ethel, I told you when we last met that in 
you was centred my chief interest in life ; I be- 
trayed myself sooner than I had first intended. 
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for while youth lasts it is a pity to cloud it pre- 
maturely. From what I have since heard, how- 
ever, some explanation would have been forced 
upon me by that charming lady at the Vicarage, 
who has taken those whose welfare her husband 
neglects under her care ; I have told her all she 
need know, and it is quite true as far as it goes. 
I tell you now that I came here solely to see you 
sometimes, and that Mrs. Mildmay has been in my 
confidence from first to last. How to thank her 
for what she has done for you and for me I know 
not. I must tell you, for her sake and my own, 
that I have a wife living ; and this fact aflTords 
an insurmountable barrier to the arrangement 
which the clerical lady contemplates for our 
mutual benefit; and I am deeply grieved that 
what has been only charity and sympathy on this 
kind friend's part should have attracted the ob- 
servations of that vulgar-minded and ignorant 
woman. If I could throw myself at the feet of 
your dear old grandmother and tell her my tale 
without injuring others, it would be a greater 
happiness than any I could ever hope to enjoy 
again. Were I to do this, I should bring shame 
and remorse to more than one very near and dear 
to you both. The grave has closed over your 
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father^ Ethels and to her he is still a dearly- 
treasured memory ; it would only grieve her to 
renew a past of which she understood but little, 
and which can never be recalled or retrieved. I 
must warn you, however, that there are trials be- 
fore you of the nature of which you can form no 
idea, and that I alone can help you in them, and 
when the time comes, even if I sacrifice others, I 
will not fail you.'^ 

A pin might have been heard to drop as he 
said these words in a tone of forced calmness 
under which deep emotion was visible. 

Ellen Mildmay sat and watched Ethel, and 
Ethel listened with parted lips and breathless 
attention. 

" Oh, who are you, and what is going to hap- 
pen?^' 

It was terribly exciting to one so young, reared 
in such placid seclusion, to hear words of such 
threatening import; doubly hard after the past 
week, daring which she had been exalted above 
all human care or anxiety by love. 

^^I have told you I was your father's most 
intimate friend and his greatest enemy — ^your 
enemy, though I never meant to harm you; and 
the one thing left me on this side of the grave is 
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to atone to his child. Now I have trusted you, 
I have put myself in your power, for I am out- 
lawed, and there has been a price on my head ; 
my life is still in danger, and one unguarded 
word might betray all. Promise me not, even to 
our dear friend here, ever to allude to me except 
as heretofore — as the old travelling photographer. 
The honour of two families are in your keeping 
now." 

" I promise — ^if God will give me strength — to 
be faithful ! Thank you, thank you very much 
for the interest you have taken in me.'' And 
once again in spite of Gilbert, Ethel's hand was 
clasped in his, and this time it was pressed 
passionately to his lips, and covered with scalding 
tears. 

" Ethel, you have never known a father's love, 
with all your sentiment towards your ideal 
parent ; let me be to you as one who, ' could love 
fulfil its prayers,' would place you beyond the 
reach of care, and be proud to fill a father's 
place to you." Ethel was deeply moved. 
The passionate devotion of the man, his peni- 
tence for some unknown sin, the shadow 
over him, and his anxiety to atone for the 
past, all touched her heart. She could have 
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knelt to him, and have tried to comfort him if 
she dared— but she remembered Gilbert; re- 
membered that she was a young woman now, 
and must guard her expressions of feeling. She 
could only stand and utter incoherent words of 
comfort, while Nellie sat quietly by and wept in 
her chair. Nellie, who had been obliged to put 
a strong curb on herself, and to use all her 
native strength of character, to prevent her from 
betraying more — Nellie, who could have uttered 
one little word, and by doing so could have 
brought happiness to those she loved, and have 
paid oflF old scores with those whom she hated 
as much as a good woman can hate any one, 
— Nellie only wept. She had prormsed, so she 
held her peace. 

. Then the two ladies went up to the Priory to 
discuss with the old lady the grave question of 
EtheFs costume at a coming Archery meeting. 

Again and again had Lady Agnes pressed her i 

cousin to relinquish housekeeping, and take up I 

her permanent abode at the Priory. The Cottage 
she said was Nellie's for life, but she could let it, 
arid have the rent. When she first went there 
she had two children — one Evelyn we know died 
there, and her boy had before that perished in 
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China, where he was . serving as a midshipman. 
Now she had no ties, and she would be a comfort 
and an acquisition to them to have her always ; 
but Nellie held out firmly once more when the 
old lady renewed the subject now, on account of 
Ethel's approaching debut. " Command me all 
day, dear friend, all night too, when you want 
me, but let me still claim some little comer as 
my own especial home/' 

" Nellie, you know how people talk, — ^an un- 
protected woman is fair game for idle gossip; 
they dare not talk of you under my roof, it 
will be a protection to you/' 

^^ Thank you, dearest and best of friends, but I 
hope never to deserve to be talked about by any 
one whose censure would be reasonable; as to 
that woman, she would malign an angel if it 
suited her. Don't think me ungrateful for de- 
clining your ofler, but it is easier to give up 
one's little nest than to construct another. You 
know you have other ties besides Ethel, and I 
may not be as welcome to all, as a fixture, as I 
know I should to you and to Ethel too. If at any 
time you wish me to accompany you abroad, I can 
shut up or let my little nest, furnished, but let it 
be my own still, without oflfending you." 

VOL. II. I 
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If Robert Chetwynd was one obstacle to the 
arrangement proposed, certainly with Nellie, 
Caleb was the chief one ; her home was a refiige 
to him in dark hours when human sympathy was 
essential, and who could give it but herself? 

She knew, too, that the time might come when 
her home would be a refuge for Ethel ; but, with 
Lady Agnes, the hint about her '^ other ties'* 
was sufficient; Nellie should never be exposed 
to Robert's mercy. 

''My dear friend, you are right. Keep your 
home and your independence, and give us all 
your company as a daily visitor ; Ethel wants you, 
for they will be talking about her next, — and 
the crimson which suffused Ethel's cheek, told a 
tale of something to be ''talked about." She 
turned away from Nellie to conceal her confusion. 
Ethel was now burdened with two secrets, 
neither of which she could tell her grandmother, 
— she who would not willingly have concealed a 
thought from her of her own free will ! Was she 
right ? 

In Caleb's case perhaps she was. Nellie never 
would have countenanced anything that was 
wrong, but then there was Gilbert. She had 
doubts about his share of her entanglement. 
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She felt guilty when the idea of a clandestine love 
affair presented itself to her. She felt humiliated, 
and the glamour which this first most intoxicating 
passion had thrown around them was not suffi- 
cient to dim her clear judgment of right and 
wrong, — ^but then there was the condition^ — ^half 
withdrawn and half held over her head. If she 
violated her promise, he might doubt her even 
if he were too noble to betray. How hard to be 
entangled against her will with mysteries not 
her own, while she had not a thought she would 
not gladly have confided to those who lived only 
for her ; and now with all her dearest and best 
beloved she must have a reticence ! From each 
she must conceal the confidences of the .others, 
and she was only eighteen ! It was too hard on 
her she felt. Fortunately Lady Agnes had not 
much penetration, and attributed her preoccupied 
manner to anticipations of her coming debut. 
Each of her other friends supposed their peculiar 
confidence the cause of her embarrassments, so 
she was saved from all interrogations, and the 
accompanying pain of what was to her prevarica- 
tion. 

Living then in an inner life, utterly apart from 
the outer one into which she was about to enter, 

I 2 
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Ethel began that new phase of existence into 
which a woman passes when she is^ as it has been 
profanely said, ready for the matrimonial market. 
We repel the idea with scorn, yet all over the 
worid the same thing is going on under different 
conditions, and each British matron when the 
time comes, under a more or less transparent veil, 
accepts her Kismet and offers her goods, pre- 
pared to be seen to the greatest advantage. The 
blind old lady was no exception to this loile. 
That her darling should surpass other people^s 
darlings in all that could recommend her to the 
admiring eyes of men, was an object as eagerly 
pursued as if she had not in her heart of hearts 
the purest, and the highest, and the noblest 
sentiments and theories of what the marriage tie 
should be. We are the unconscious slaves of 
custom, and we dare not violate its laws; we 
cannot with impunity. 

If EtheFs marketing had been accomplished 
already by private contract, if she had been be- 
spoke like a picture at an exhibition, like that 
same picture she was to be displayed, held up to 
admiring eyes for a given time, and the envy 
and admiration of the world was to be so much 
incense offered on the shrine of her fortunate 
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possessor's vanity, a commendation of his 
choice. 

The girFs utter unconsciousness of all this 
made her ten times more enchanting ; her inter- 
est alone was centred in what Gilbert would 
think of her, and her anxiety lest she should be 
too rustic in her manners to please his fastidious 
taste. 

She knew that, next year, if her Aunt Pelham 
came home, she was to be presented at Court. 
This was a duty Lady Agnes felt that she owed 
to society, and to Ethel, as a public recognition 
of her grandchild before the world. It was an 
indispensable form, and in the utter darkness into 
which she was now plunged, the old lady pictured 
to herself a vision she had once seen reflected in 
many mirrors, and she wondered if her darling 
resembled it ! 

And then she would pass her hands over Ethel's 
head and face, and feel if she could trace that 
resemblance, and then she would kiss her, and 
tell her how she loved her, and charge her to tell 
her all that concerned her happiness. 

'^ All the sorrows of my life have grown out of 
concealments. Confide in me, my dearest child, 
if you ever have any trouble or grief.'' 
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And then Ethel would feel that she was wicked 
and ungratefiil^ and yet that it was not her fault. 
Many bitter tears, the first that were ever really 
bitter, were shed on EthePs pillow when she 
thought of her secrets, and her reticence from her 
grandmother. Which was the greater sin ? these, 
or the betrayal of confidence reposed in her ? she 
could not tell; but she kept the secrets, and 
prayed God to forgive her if she were wrong. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES.— THE 
AKCHERY MEEHNO. 

The season was on the wane. People were going 
out of town, some of them to villas and cottages, 
and other retreats, away from the bustle and heat 
and dust ; among flowers and trees, yet still within 
reach of all the gaiety which remained for them, — 
fites, lawn parties, archery, and the new game of 
croquet, just coming in, being the order of the 
day. 

Gilbert fluttered among them ; his full purse, 
and the railways placed at his command all that was 
going on in town or country. He should have 
liked very much to see Ethel ^^ out,^^ but it would 
not have done this year. It was too late, and she 
was too fresh, and a little country society would 
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take off that " sometldng " very charming among 
green fields, but still too countrified and un- 
sophisticated for his fiancee to display in town. 

With that wonderful wide-awakeness of which 
he was so conscious, and with which he was so 
satisfied, as indeed he was with everything per- 
taining to Gilbert Pelham, he congratulated him- 
self on the manner in which he had managed 
affairs. He had secured her fresh young heart (and 
he was fully aware of the value of that), and had 
still left himself open to be courted a little longer 
as an eligible ; he had besides reserved for himself 
the power of looking into the business aspect of 
the thing, and seeing his way clear before him 
before he committed himself finally. 

He had told Ethel that ^^ when she vms old 
enough '' he intended to ask for her as his wife ; 
she had only been told of the honour he intended 
to confer on her on some future day, he had not 
formally asked her yet. 

He had been absent from the Priory a week, 
and had just determined upon returning there, 
when coming out of his club he happened to meet 
Robert Chetwynd, who had just arrived in town, 
and intended taking a day or two previous to 
'^ dropping down on them,^' at Woolerton sud- 
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denly. Gilbert detested Robert, and avoided 
him generally on all occasions, but his aunt-in- 
law's brother was a near connection when it suited 
him to recognize the fact at all. He wanted to 
sound Bobert on those dark passages, of family 
history over which he knew some veil had been 
drawn ; so, meeting him face to face, he proposed 
a dinner at Richmond in a day or two. This 
invitation Robert gladly accepted ; he wished to 
know how things were going on at Woolerton 
before he appeared among them, and yet he did 
not like the news of his arrival in England to 
precede him. He therefore remarked to Gilbert, 

" Don't mention my name if you write to the 
Priory. My dear old mother grudges me a day in 
town, and always expects me to pay my devoirs 
to her at once, — and I really have business to 
attend to first.'' 

To the ^' two or three other fellows," who were 
to meet Robert at Richmond, Gilbert added a few 
ladies, so that the party was increased to rather 
a large affair by two rival dowagers and more 
than two young ladies, unconscious of it them- 
selves perhaps, but whom these veterans were 
pitting against each other in the maternal scram- 
ble for the parti both had determined to catch. 
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Gilbert blandly submitted to be angled for, and 
smiled equally on all, and thought of taking 
them down a peg next year, when his choice was 
displayed. It was quite disgusting, he said to 
himself, to see the way in which those old women 
showed their game, and thrust their daughters 
upon him ; he did a fair and equal quantity of 
flirting nevertheless with each, while he did not 
for an instant neglect Robert. It was his role 
now to pay him great deference and attention, 
so much so that after dinner the familiar spirits 
which haunted Robert faded away out of his im- 
mediate presence, and seemed only as things that 
had been for the time. 

In the cool, long, summer evening the party 
broke up into little knots, each matron putting 
in for the prize, but somehow neither succeeded ; 
to the ^^ other fellows,^' some of them rather de- 
trimental, fell the honour of escorting about the 
young ladies, while Gilbert found himself tite^a- 
tSte with Robert on the banks of the Thames, smok- 
ing, and discussing scenery, pictures, and other 
small talk, each waiting for an occasion to drift 
into his own subjects of interest quite by accident. 

The scene before them gave Robert the first 
chance. 
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^^By the bye, there was a fellow who was 
a jprotegi of my mother's always loafing about 
Woolerton. Is he there still ? He used to be 
good at this sort of thing/' And he waved his 
hand towards a choice bit of water and trees. 

'' Yes ; I saw him there quite lately, taking 
views. He is in as high favour as ever, — espe- 
cially with Mrs. Mildmay, I hear.'' 

" Ah ! there is no convincing women of any- 
thing against their protegSs ; but that fellow is, 
I have reason to believe, an impostor. He takes 
good care not to let me catch him there ; he 
always makes himself scarce at the sound of 
my name, — I would give ten to one that he is 
off on the first notice of my being in Woodland- 
shire." 

" You surprise me ! Mrs. Grymes was quiz- 
zing Mrs. Mildmay rather broadly about her pa- 
tronage of him, and she accounts for her share of 
the intimacy by claiming a previous acquaint- 
ance. She says he is a man of good birth, re- 
duced by misfortune to the necessity of earning 
Ids bread. It seems her husband knew him in 
better times." 

" The deuce he is ! But her old acquaintance 
may be a villain for all that. Some women are such 
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consummate fools ! — when they are not knaves or 
devils ; they are sure to be one or the other/' 

This was Robert's theory, and he felt a satis- 
faction in propounding it on every occasion, es- 
pecially to any young man, whom he might be 
able to influence. But Gilbert was '* wide awake'' 
always ; indeed, when he slept was a question to 
himself. He ''always saw his way clear before 
him ;" and he thought he knew more than one 
woman who was neither fool, knave, nor devil ; so 
he said — 

'' The ladies of your, acquaintance, and espe- 
cially of your own family, would be obliged to 
you, if they knew your flattering opinion of their 
sex. I know some of them who belong to neither 
of your divisions." 

'' Fools, I assure you, every one of them, more 
or less — ^weak, gullible, amiable fools ; I hope so, 
at least." 

'' Miss Chetwynd seems to promise to turn out 
an exception. She is beginning to create rather 
an interest in the county. She has appeared at 
one or two country gatherings, and was rather 
admired. Pine girl, rather." And Gilbert was 
very off'-hand and artless as he said this. 

'' Ah ! yes. That is an unfortunate case, and 
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my poor dear mother has made a temble mistake 
about that poor girl, in her ill-advised charity 
and tenderness for my brother^s memory/^ 

" How so V^ asked Gilbert, puffing slowly, and 
intent on his cigar. 

" Why, it was all very well while she was a 
child j and no doubt, with my poor mother's in- 
firmity, it has been a great comfort to her to have 
her always with her; but it has been a great 
mistake to bring her up to a position which she 
can never fill/' 

" A position she can never fill V^ 

"Well, as you are a connection of the family, 
and seem to have been kept in the dark, too, I 
may as well tell you in confidence that, although 
my poor brother wrote to say that he was mar- 
ried to the girl's mother, there is no proof of it ; 
on the contrary, her mother's family have never 
claimed to establish the fact. My mother ac- 
cepts my brother's assertion, and treats her as if 
she were his legitimate daughter ; but of course at 
her death the law will take a legal, and, I fear, a 
very different view of the case, and any little for- 
tune she may leave her will be withheld. My 
mother's jointure dies with her, and the Priory 
reverts to me." 
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'^ Poor thing \" said Gilbert ; ^' she does not 
know it/' 

^^ No ; and there's the rub. My mother would 
turn me out for hinting at such a thing, if she 
heard me ; and it is in these things I say that 
the best women are fools J' And Robert did not 
deem it necessary to mention the mortgages and 
other encumbrances held by his mother over his 
reversionary interests. 

Half doubting him in all his assertions, Gilbert 
was thunderstruck at what he felt might be true. 
He had been asleep after all ! Poor dear Ethel ! 
What a blow to her when she knows it ! But 
Gilbert had no time for indulging in sentiment ; 
he recollected that he was most inhospitably 
neglecting the ladies his guests, so he re« 
turned to them, and was most equitable in the 
division of his petits soins, leaving them each and 
all in a state of uncertainty, bewilderment, and 
hope, as to his ultimate intentions. Then he 
went home, to think over what Robert had 
" dropped out so accidentally.'' 

Gilbert disliked Robert. He doubted him in 
many things ; but if the Priory was to revert to 
him, as well as the jointure, it was clearly his in- 
terest to conceal the bar sinister on his niece's 
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escutcheon^ and to get her married off as soon as 
possible. Gilbert sought in vain for a motive for 
this communication from him^ and^ judging men 
by his own standard, he came to the conclusion 
that Robert was a garrulous fool to let out this 
piece of family scandal even to him. . Gilbert, 
very wide awake now, could see how weak this 
man was who was attempting to mentorize him ! 
And then the organ which did duty in his eco- 
nomy for a heart reverted tenderly, in spite of 
him, to the girl who so loved and trusted him ; 
and he pitied her, with all his power of pitying 
any one, for the loss of her home and of her lover, 
which she some day must experience; for, of 
course, marriage with him was not to be thought 
of, if it were true. He pitied himself, too, for the 
fall of his own airy castle, and for that weak place 
in himself which, unsuspected, had led him to the 
very verge of committing such an error of judg- 
ment, and made him feel uncomfortable now. 
" Sold, by Jove ! for once, or near it.^' 

Gilbert spent hours in ruminating over his 
mortification, — ^the mortification of discovering 
that his boasted wide-awakeness had been insuffi- 
cient to protect him from the weakness inherent 
to man. He could not get rid of the bright 
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vision of the girl who so loved him, as she flitted 
before him in her bright espieglerie, or as her 
soft, tender, loving glances haunted his spirit, 
reproachfully, as it seemed, when he tried to dis- 
miss her image. Had he been as straightforward 
as he was wide-awake, — had he sought his bride 
honourably, — he need not have burned much 
midnight oil in the vain attempt to solve in his 
brain a problem which, in a few moments. Lady 
Agnes would have dismissed. Had he given her 
the opportunity the old lady was only too anxious 
to obtain, she would have told him frankly her 
intentions, which were, to leave Ethel the Priory 
or settle it upon her at her own death, unless 
Eobert could redeem it by paying oflF the mort- 
gages. He might, too, have heard some of the 
particulars of EthePs birth, and other matters 
of family history, had he walked by the light of 
honour, but he preferred to trust to his own wide- 
awakeness, and, with his eyes very wide open, he 
fell into Robertas snare. 

On the other hand, Robert felt that there 
might be danger in Gilbert, and, as a connection 
of his sister^ s, felt it was his duty to put so young 
a man on his guard ; so he said, at least, but his 
familiar spirits would hardly have given this ver- 
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sion of the affair ; it was the one paraded osten- 
tatiously to that outer self, in which we all try to 
believe, and it was the version he would tave 
given had any one alluded to that little tSte-i-tSte 
while the two men were admiring the view to- 
gether. 

'^ I have put that scheme out of his head, if it 
was ever in it ! He will never marry her now. 
Think of that rascal being there again ! Re- 
fusing my commission, and then going there to 
attract attention by his intimacy with that she- 
devil Nellie ! I always hated her as a girl, and I 
foresee she is to be my Nemesis now.'^ 

But Robert was too well versed in the ways of 
the world to enlighten his unsophisticated young 
connection as to his private opinion of the lady 
in question. It would not have served his pur- 
pose to identify her with the devils to whom he 
had alluded, but alone with his imps who always 
returned as soon as he was out of the presence 
of other men, he felt that she, this quiet cousin 
of his, was one of the most active of the legion 
which tormented him. 

There was nothing more to be gained in Lon- 
don, and he might lose valuable time, so he would 
just run down at once ; he would see his mother 

VOL. II. ^ 
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and Mrs. Grymes. The latter might throw some 
light on the movements of that man; to the 
former he would not scruple to speak his mind 
freely, and express a strong opinion as to the im- 
propriety of permitting him to frequent the place 
as he thought fit. He would denounce him in 
the neighbourhood, and then, if Mrs. Mildmay 
chose to brave public opinion, and continue to 
encourage him, she would do so at the risk of 
losing his mother's good opinion ; for he flattered 
himself she belonged to his first class among 
women, and that he could convince her. He did 
not call his mother " a fool ** even to himself, but 
he only admitted of three classes, and was too 
dutiful to degrade her to either of his two last 
ranks of the sex. 

Before the great Richmond dinner had come 
off, the Woodlandshire Archery Meeting had 
taken place at Sir Guy Dacre's. Lady Dacre 
was Lady Paramount, and it was deemed a suit- 
able occasion upon which Ethel might appear, so 
Lady Agnes had but to signify her wishes and 
that lady was only too glad to welcome the young 
heiress. So it was arranged that Mrs. Mildmay 
was to accompany Ethel, and after some delibe- 
ration and consultations, it was ultimately de-r 
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cided that she should attend the ball with which 
the day was always wound up. 

Roger was in a great state of excitement. The 
equipage in which they were to proceed to the 
Dacres' Park, which was ten miles away, under- 
went a polishing and furbishing-up which, judg- 
ing by its general neatness and well-appointed 
condition, it certainly did not seem to require, 
but it was the old man^s way of showing his 
sense of the importance of the coming occasion, 
— ^his young lady's first appearance in ^^ grand 
company.^' 

The day before the fSteyS, note couched in very 
humble terms reached Sir Guy ; it was from the 
photographer, requesting permission to take pho- 
tographs of the meeting by the instantaneous 
process. 

Caleb had made wonderful progress in the art 
since his first bungling attempts, and he now 
proposed sending these views to the ^ Illustrated 
News,' he said. 

Of course Sir Guy assented, and ordered a 
dozen copies for himself of each view, and pro- 
mised to sell as many as he could to his guests ; 
so Caleb had carte blanchs given him to come and 
go as he pleased. 

E 2 
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He was there then when Ethel arrived, looking 
like Diana, if we can picture that goddess in cri- 
noline, over which white muslin, relieved by green 
ribbons, floated, and in a white felt hat of Spanish 
form, along which a green feather swept and flut- 
tered in the breeze. Her tall supple form showed 
to advantage with her bow in her hand, and the 
moment chosen by Caleb for his chief picture was 
when she was in the act of shooting, and form- 
ing, with two less attractive girls, a prominent 
group in the foreground, Gilbert, too, was there, 
for he had run down by rail, and he was stand- 
ing near them with young Guy Dacre, both look- 
ing on while she shot ; and if Ethel missed the 
target on this occasion, she certainly inflicted a 
more enduring wound on the heart of that young 
man by a random shot, for Guy Dacre never, after 
long years had passed over both their heads, for- 
got the vision imprinted on his memory that day, 
while months of study could not have produced 
a more efiective picture than the sun recorded in 
a second or two on the photographer's plate. 

The artist was in ecstasy ; he made one or two 
more attempts, but that one success was his chef 
d'oeuvre. 

He stood awhile gazing on the bright scene be- 
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fore him, watching the adopted child of his ima- 
gination; the treasure-trove which he had res- 
cued from the surging river ; watching her, afar 
off, watching Gilbert's eye, and the satisfaction 
and approbation his face expressed; watching 
the eager frank face of the young squire, his 
father's heir, who was at no pains to conceal his 
admiration of the bright apparition before him. 

" K it had only been this last one ! I like his 
face better, and I am somewhat of a physiogno- 
mist ! and yet if she loves Gilbert, and he is only 
worthy of her, perhaps it may be best for the 
dear old lady ! Well may she be called ^ Ethel,' 
the noble hearted, for she is true as steel, and a 
gem any man might be proud of. She is too 
good for him ! too good V* and thus musing, he 
hovered about the outskirts of the archery ground 
until he could think of no further excuse, and he 
was obliged to obey the summons which called 
him to a luxurious repast, but not with her, — not 
among those with whom he might have claimed 
an equal place. He was among those who oc- 
cupied a debatable ground between the more 
clearly marked ranks of society, and his little 
d^euner, served, as it was, by an obsequious 
domestic, choked him in his efforts to swallow it. 
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He did not see the ball^ but Ethel satisfied 
Gilbert's fastidious taste on that occasion. She 
was a fine girl, showy by reason of her height 
and carriage, bright from her beaming smile, 
and joyful silvery laugh. Alas ! that he was in- 
capable of appreciating her greatest gifts. 

These dormant beauties of character Gilbert 
could not see or appreciate — they were in truth 
but latent — seed sown in a rich soil and silently 
fructifying. The time had not come for such 
plants to flourish ; they are watered by tears and 
strengthened by the storms of adversity, but 
their influence, however unseen, gave inexpres- 
sible charm to her manner. 

It was all sunshine now to Ethel, for was she 
not basking in Gilbert's smile ? waltzing on his 
arm? Had she not one sweet dream, dearer 
because it was secret ? She feared so. 

The enjoyment of Gilbert's position lost no- 
thing of its piquancy by the appearance of a rival 
in the field. He saw that Guy was " hard hit," 
and it was incense on the shrine of his own 
vanity; for the young man had just returned 
from abroad, where he had enjoyed opportunities 
of forming his taste as regards women. Guy 
had known Ethel as a little bony child, he had 
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seen her as what he then called irreverently " a 
gawky, long-legged girl/' when he came home 
from Harrow. Then he had gone abroad with 
his family, and when Sir Guy and Lady Dacre 
had returned home with his sister, he had 
lingered on in Italy, varying his amusements by 
excursions in Greece, and by trips to Palmyra 
and Baalbec, to the giant ruins of Egypt, and 
even to the Upper Nile with diflferent parties of 
friends, and yet he had brought back with him 
his dear, honest, manly heart unscathed. He was 
what all his friends called ^^a thoroughly good 
fellow,^' rather fond of studying history critically, 
and by the light of ancient monuments, and 
liable therefore to be chaffed by his companions 
on this special hobby, but he was such excellent 
company, so gleeful and jolly, at the same time 
so unselfish and considerate to all about him, that 
he was beloved and sought for by every age and 
temperament. He was about Gilbert's age, and 
they had been in the same house together at 
Harrow, so that it was natural that they should 
fraternize, now that he had returned to take up 
his position as the heir to an old baronetcy, and 
a first-class property and position in the county. 
He had not met Ethel since his return until 
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that day, when she seemed to burst on him an 
embodiment of some Greek divinity with all an 
English girl^s freshness and exuberant health. 
He certainly was, as Gilbert assured himself, 
" hard hit/' and that worthy youth congratulated 
himself on being first in the field, and having 
secured a position which he defied all the Guys 
in England to eject him from, if ho chose to avail 
himself of it. 

It can be easily imagined, then, what a shock 
Robert's communication gave to his dreams of 
the future ; for, with all his love, the Priory was 
still the inevitable background of all Ethel's por- 
traits. It was, in fact, an inseparable appendage 
to her with almost every one ; so that she was 
voted the beauty of the day by general acclama- 
tion, that accessory being tacitly understood, and 
the general admiration pleased and gratified her ; 
they increased Gilbert's devotion to her, and con-k 
sequently everything had combined to make her 
very happy. 

On their return after the ball, Ethel had to tell 
her grandmother all she could remember, or 
repeat, with whom she had danced, and how 
many shots she had scored, and who won the 
prizes, and what these prizes were. Ethel had 
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been too nervous to make good scores, and there 
was one shaft which had not been included in 
her score, but she had taken the county by sur- 
prise, with her beauty and fine presence. Old 
men spoke of Lady Agnes, and said that she was 
worthily represented by her grandchild. One 
said that her own daughters were all Chetwynds, 
a plain race, but that Ethel was a true Wil- 
braham— ^' High blood ! '' '' High-bred girl ! '' 

Ethel did not hear these observations, but 
Ellen Mildmay did, and she had her version to 
give when alone with the old lady. 

" Nellie, tell me how Gilbert and the darling 
got on together. Those two puzzle me; some- 
times I think he means something, in fact he has 
hinted as much to me, and he seems very fond 
of her. Is it only brotherly love ? Nellie, you 
can see how they look at each other, — ^that is the 
test ; I could tell in a moment if I could only see 
them together.^' 

^' Were I to judge by his attention to her, by 
his looks and hers, I should say they were both 
attached to each other ; when I hear them speak- 
ing there seems to be only the same old perfect 
understanding of brother and sister. He puzzles 
me more than she does.^^ 
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*^ Ah ! they have lived all their lives on such 
familiar terms. That makes it puzzlings and she 
is so young, but if he cares for her he should 
secure her at once, she will be sought for, Nellie. 
You will see that my darling will not be left long 
on my hands, and although I shall pine for her, 
I want to see her settled before I die. I want 
to see her safe in the hands of some one I can 
trust ; for somehow Eobert don^t like the child, 
he don't know her, and he is prejudiced against 
her — ^jealous, perhaps, for all I have to leave I 
have bequeathed to her. Robert has enough of 
his own if he knew how to manage it, and he 
would be as badly oflF if he had four times as 
much ; besides, I want her to have this place as 
her own, and I think Gilbert would care more for 
it as it stands than any one. Nellie, if I die soon, 
tell her husband, whoever he may be, that they 
must keep it unless Robert pays up. While I 
live, of course, things must remain as they are, 
but I want my child to have all I leave behind of 
my belongings in these old places, just as if I 
were here still, as I may be in spirit, for who 
knows? Marion would upset everything, and 
disturb the genius of the place, unless she is very 
much changed; she used to be so fussy. 
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" Why talk in that strain V 

'' Because Robert is always worrying me about 
some German oculist who, he says, can remove 
the cataract. I have positively refused to leave 
England, but he comes sometimes to this coun- 
try. Blanche is coming home soon ; Mr. Pelham 
will take a house in town, so I am trying to ac- 
custom my mind to the prospect of some change. 
I feel this pleasant quiet cannot last much longer. 
I think if it can be done in London that I may 
be induced to try that oculist, if it were only for 
the chance of seeing my darling before I die — 
of seeing myself as it were renewed in another 
generation. I should like to dress her in my old 
court costume, and see myself again ! ^ Vain old 
woman,^ you will say, Nellie; but when one is 
thrown back on memory and imagination, when 
one has not the passing world to amuse one's eye, 
it is natural to live over again one's past life, — the 
pleasantest passages of it at least, and I was con- 
sidered a great beauty in my day, Nellie ; even 
that old sinner your friend Thackeray has been 
showing up, was among my admirers ! Ah, well ! 
the world has improved since then, and with a 
good woman setting a noble example at the head 
of society, virtue ought to become the fashion.'' 
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And so slie would talk on about this time^ after 
the archery party had given a fillip to her me- 
mory, and Nellie would listen, and then Ethel 
would come and join in. 

Oh, if she dare only tell them of her happy 
prospects ! it seemed so cruel and selfish to keep 
it all to herself, when it would add so much to 
their gratification ! but then, she had promised, 
and Ethel's honour was pure and untarnished, 
and her simplest word had ever been binding, so 
she could not break it to Gilbert. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PRYOR FAMILY. — BLANCHE PELHAM'S 
POLICY. 

Meanwhile changes were impending for all; 
some anticipated, others of whicli no one dreamed. 

Mr. Pelliam had determined to return to Eng- 
land, perhaps to retire, at all events to recruit 
his wife^s health. • They had spent their summers 
at Simla, and had enjoyed other privileges not 
accessible to many civilians in India at that time, 
so that they had kept their children with them 
or near them, and he had still a liver, the exist- 
ence of which was not always intruding itself on 
his attention ; like many other good servants, it 
did its duty so regularly and faithfully, that it 
was all but forgotten. 

Not so his wife ; her liver, that Indian rebel. 
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was still faithful, it is true, but her general health 
broke down, — she was weak and failing and de- 
bilitated, and Europe was her sentence, or its 
alternative, death. 

So they came home overland, stopping in 
Egypt to see the Nile, and then at Malta, taking 
easy stages, and enjoying themselves by the 
way. 

At Malta they met an eccentric old gentleman 
and his family, English by birth, but with little 
vestige of his nationality remaining. 

As a very young man he had left England, 
poor, and in disgrace with his family; he re- 
turned in a few years to claim an inheritance 
which successive deaths had caused to fall to his 
lot. He came in November, and spent that 
month in arranging his affairs in London, and in 
looking at his property in Lincolnshire, but the 
season was unusually gloomy. There was no one 
in town ; he felt himself an alien and friendless, 
the sting of former snubs was still rankling in his 
heart, he would not hold out the right hand of 
good fellowship to those who would gladly have 
accepted it now, but who in former days gave the 
cold shoulder to his poverty and wildness, so he 
turned his back on his home, and went once 
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more to the sunny south, making Palermo his 
headquarters, but wandering in the far East, and 
becoming each year le^s like an Englishman in 
his habits and feelings. Long after his fortieth 
year, he met a countryman of his own travelling 
with a beautiful daughter in Syria. This girl 
was young enough to call him '' father/^ but what 
mattered that ? The shy, reserved man poured 
out the long-garnered treasures of his heart to 
that pensive beauty whose listless sadness first 
created an interest in his half-oriental soul. By 
the sheer force of his powerful will he made her 
his own. She did not love him ; her heart was 
buried, she felt, in a grave over which swept the 
broad Atlantic ; but she was under the spell of 
his stronger nature, and there was no sympathy 
between herself and her father. She married 
him, and their princely home in Palermo hence- 
forth had been the admiration and wonder of 
Sicilians as well as of all visitors to that beauti- 
ful city, although they lived in a sort of exclusive 
grandeur which suited his habits. Now there 
were symptoms of that fearful but brilliant strug- 
gle which was to free that island from the Bour- 
bon rule. Mr. Pryor^s sympathies were with 
the hero whose name was to be a watchword 
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throughout Europe; but he had stronger sym- 
pathies still for his own personal comforts. If 
England was in perpetual fog, as he had worked 
himself into believing, still there was peace in it ; 
so, as his wife^s father had died and left a Scotch 
property to their second son, he thought he 
would once more try to exist in the vapoury at- 
mosphere of Britain, for a time at least. His 
eldest son would inherit his own fine estate, and 
they ought all to get used to fogs and rain and 
snow, so they let their palace, and went to Malta 
rather suddenly to catch the steamer to South- 
ampton. Mr. Pryor could not stand European 
land travelling ; he could not ride a dromedary 
from Marseilles to Calais, and that, he said, was 
the only bearable mode of progression for him, 
so they were to proceed by the steamer to South- 
ampton. At an hotel in Malta they met the 
Pelham family, and became acquainted with them 
while waiting for the arrival of the mail. 

Mrs. Pryor was still a very lovely woman, though 
a southern sun had tinged her cheek, and the 
lilies had long since faded from her brow. She 
was a good wife, placid, gentle, and submissive, 
knowing or seeming to know no wish but her 
husband^s pleasure, — ^fond of her children, with a 
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tender pensive fondness^ and with an air which 
impressed an observant stranger with a vague 
idea that " that woman had had a past,'^ — a his- 
tory buried deep in her soul, the shadow of which 
still dimmed the brightness of her present lot. 

"Every blessing earth can give, that woman 
seems to have; her husband adores her, and 
lavishes money and presents on her ; she has fine 
children, and has never lost one of them; she is 
going to England, where she can get all that 
money can give, and yet she looks as if she was 
gnawed by some consuming inward grief. There 
is something on that woman^s mind, you may be- 
lieve me.^' 

This at least was Mrs. Pelham^s verdict, de- 
livered to her husband in a connubial tSte-a-tSte. 
Mr. Pelham liked a pretty woman, and had a habit 
of indulging in a sort of courteous gallantry, 
which meant nothing more than the chivalrous 
deference a true gentleman always feels for the 
other sex, or rather used to feel, for that old- 
fashioned sentiment is " going out '* in these fast 
days when the sexes are assimilating more and 
more in their outward bearing. 

Mrs. Pelham was not jealous, certainly not, — 
she had too much mind to indulge in such weak- 
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ness; but she always felt a ^'deep interest,-' 
though, perhaps, curiosity would be a better term 
for the feeling with which the objects of her hus- 
band's petits soins always inspired her. She 
"always liked to find out what was under the 
surface of such people,^' she said, meaning those 
whose manner i& jmy way was a contrast to her 
own. Blanche'^^^K.s by no means as 
"sharp'' as she imagined herself, but she had 
sufficient penetration to see that Mrs. Pry or had 
passed through the furnace of sorrow and suffer- 
ing at some period of her life. She seemed a safe 
acquaintance for George ; she liked her and she 
did not feel at all uneasy when he devoted him- 
self to her, for she could see that she would take 
his attentions only as they were meant, and not 
plume herself on a conquest, and then triumph 
over her, which evil, real or imaginary, is so hard 
for a wife to bear ; so she patronized Mrs. Pryor, 
too, in that magnificent queenly manner which had 
become quite natural to her from her husband's 
position in India, and which she fancied she had 
inherited from her mother. Lady Agnes, whose 
native dignity she remembered with admiration, 
but whom she never could aspire to equal in any 
personal quality. Mrs. Pelham, therefore, patro- 
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nized her new acquaintance^ and Mrs. Pryor, with 
ail her wealth, was, iyy-hke, glad to have some- 
thing on which to lean or to which she could 
cling ; for all her husband^s wealth could never 
have inspired her with sufficient spirit to patro- 
nize even a governess, so they got on wonderfully 
well together, and, by the time they reached Eng- 
land, were intimate friends, and determined to 
improve and perpetuate the friendship which had 
extended by a slower process to their husbands. 
They were all together at an hotel at Southampton, 
an hour after the steamer arrived, and waiting for 
the landing of their luggage, when Mrs. Pelham 
suddenly thought that she ought to send a tele- 
gram to " Mamma.^^ 

" So stupid of me never to think of it before 
George went to the Custom House.'^ 

^^Mr. Pryor will have it done for you, I am 
sure, with pleasure, if you will write it.'' 

Mrs. Pelham wrote hastily, '^AU arrived safe 
and well at Southampton. — Blanche W. Pelham.'' 

" You have forgotten to direct it." . 

" Oh, how stupid of me ! See, dear, if you can 
read that ?" 

But why did Edith Pryor turn pale and tremble, 
and fall back in the chair from which she had 
just risen ? L 2 
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'' My wife has still her ^ sea-legs ' on, and seems 
quite tipsy/' remarked her husband, from the 
other end of the room, where he was lazily 
glancing over the 'Times/ ''Quite suspicious 
among strangers,^' and he came over and patted 
her on the shoulder, fondly, as he took the tele- 
gram from her hand and read out : — 

" The Lady Agnes Chetwynd, 
The Priory, 

Woolerton, 

Woodlandshire/' 
' Quite correct, Mrs. Pelham, is it not '(" 

" Yes, thank you, quite. Dear Mamma is blind, 
and having little to amuse her, time seems long 
to her. I must write them a long letter before 
post. I write to my niece, who lives with her, 
and is a great comfort to her. You must know 
them all, dear Mrs. Pryor, some day.'' 

But dear Mrs. Pryor seemed in no mood to ap- 
preciate the prospect of these new acquaintances. 
Her husband had gone, and as soon as she lost 
the support of his caressing manner, she had lain 
down on the sofa, pale and cold, not fainting, for 
she was conscious ; but, as Mrs. Pelham said, 
" really more upset by landing than she ever had 
been by sea-sickness," so she bustled about. 
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ordered her refreshments, some hot drink, and 
half a dozen other restoratives before she would 
leave her with her maid or go to look after her 
own children and ayahs and natives of the other 
sex, who were wandering everywhere and any- 
where, and required her presence to restore order 
among them. 

An hour afterwards, when she returned to her 
meek friend as she called her, she found her pale 
still, but better, and rather inclined for her so- 
ciety, so she brought her writing into her room, 
and talked at intervals as she wrote. 

'^ Yes, poor dear Ethel, she is an orphan. Lost 
both her parents in her first infancy, so she has 
been with dear Mamma ever since she was bom, 
and, I think, she loves her more exclusively than 
she ever loved one of us. She had us altogether, 
you know, and my brothers were, like most young 
men, hard to manage and always getting into 
scrapes. 

'^ But this dear girl writes charming letters. I 
quite long to know her ; her photo is very pleasing. 
I think, indeed, she will be quite a beauty. I 
really long to see her and poor dear Mamma,'' 
and her pen flew as she was jerking out all this in 
stray sentences. 
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" There, Miss Chetwynd ! I flatter myself that 
missive will be welcome to you as well as to your 
grandmother. Poor dear girl, I feel like a mo- 
ther to her, and she must be lonely/' 

Mrs. Pryor had risen from her sofa and had 
been wandering about the room, nervously look- 
ing out of the windows, and then into the mirrors 
at her own haggard face, and then fidgeting at 
the writing-materials as her firiend talked on. 

'^Now, I must ring for a stamp, everything 
seems so strange to us Indians,^' and Blanche got 
up and rang, an unwonted exertion to her. While 
she did this, Mrs. Pryor took up the letter and 
looked wistfully at the direction ; oh, that she 
could kiss it, and send her unconscious salute to 
that child, — and she was to see her, to know her 
as her friend's niece, and yet she was to be to 
her as a stranger ! This was more than the worst 
that she could have dreaded when her husband's 
determination to visit England had cast that spell 
over her, — ^the dread of detection. 

" My dear creature, how ill you look ! Do lie 
down again !" 

And then Mrs. Pelham renewed her fussy at- 
tentions, and her victim had to submit. 

Oh, why had she not told her husband at first 
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of the secret of her early life ! Why not have 
confided to him a history in which folly and in- 
discretion, though not guilt, were mingled ! It 
was too late now; she had deceived him too 
long ; and now to enlighten him only through 
fear would make him despise her. She must 
shut up her heart and keep in her secret, if she 
hoped to Hve with any show of outward peace. 
But she was a true daughter of Eve ; and this 
child, like aU forbidden fruit, because she could 
not claim her, was dearer than her fine, noble 
boys, and the little interesting dark-eyed Edith, 
who looked up into her mother's absent counte- 
nance for love, and was scarcely satisfied with 
the secondary affection she read there. 

Edith was a kind mother, but the almost pre- 
ternatural instincts of her little daughter told her 
that all mamma's love was not for her. The lit- 
tle creature yearned for more> — forbidden fruit 
again ! 

Mrs. Pelham was concerned for her friend's 
indisposition, although she felt certain it was 
nothing of consequence, and her own and her 
husband's interests were paramount now. So 
they parted with the hope of renewing their in- 
tercourse in town. 
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Autumn was approaching, and there was " no 
one in town;^' still, Anglo-Indians are not so 
fastidious as the habitues of the smoky city. 
Mr. Pelham found abundant occupation, and ac- 
tually a few men he knew about Oriental clubs, 
and his wife shopping without end in the myste- 
rious process of making herself fit to be seen, 
before she ran down to see " dear Mamma ^' and 
her charming niece. 

The Pryors went North ; Scotland could only 
be visited in autumn, and the moors had attrac- 
tions for him, though he did not shoot. There 
were people in the country, and it would be 
pleasant for awhile. Douglas Pryor was to in- 
herit their Highland property, and it was as well 
to make themselves known to their tenants and 
neighbours, and accustom the young heir to his 
future associates. So once more, with a thrill of 
terror, and yet outwardly as a sort of somnam- 
bulist, Edith visited the scenes of her childhood, 
— the scenes in which the first mortal agony of her 
life had been endured, an agony the result of her 
own weakness, intensified by her father's harsh- 
ness. There was much confusion of feeling when 
she thought of that dead parent, and tried to 
mourn him with filial afiection; but her one 
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great grief, which stood out like a mountain, 
huge and distorted in the midst of her life, and 
dwarfed the recollections of her previous happi- 
ness and more recent prosperity, was his creation. 
Her enforced though secret dishonour was his 
work, — her separation from the child, towards 
whom her heart always yearned, his doing. She 
tried to forgive him, and could not; and she 
hated herself for her want of religious feeling. 
She wandered over her old haunts — scenes of 
her despair and misery — the cave in the rocks 
in which she had hoped to hide her fugitive hus- 
band ; it seemed as fresh as if it had all happened 
a week ago, — and the intervening time a clouded 
dream. She sat down on the rock which was 
the view-point of their little domain, and saw 
once more the loch on the fair bosom of which 
she used to watch the ever-varying reflections 
on its glassy surface. There she seemed to see 
reflected the scenes which in murky London had 
been to her as Paradise. She saw there in a 
fitful phantasmagora much that had faded into 
treacherous sleep for many long years, — a sleep 
that she had hoped was death. She remembered 
vividly a morning when Downie was busy writing 
platonic letters to some elderly admirer; — ^how she 
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had been '^ bitten by the spirit of shopping/' and, 
accompanied by her nurse^ had gone to shop in 
Oxford Street ; — ^how, having given the old wo- 
man an honr's work in the selection of blankets, 
sheetings, and other napery dear to a Scotch 
heart, she had voted it dull work, and gone to 
amuse herself in the millinery room, she had 
said; — ^how, when nurse had finished her selec- 
tions, she had gone in search of her, and how 
they liad missed each other! She remembered 
well — ^too well — ^who met her at the side-door 
with a cab, and where they went, and what they 
did, in that brief hour. 

She felt that she could see it all in the bright 
transparent water; she felt that she could go 
now and retrace her steps, although she did not 
know the name of a single locality. 

It was too late now ! — too late ! too late I But 
why had she not insisted on doing so when the 
honour of herself and her child was at stake ? 
Why did she not? Because her father's will 
conquered hers ; because he preferred her secret 
shame to the open slur of suspected murder, — 
preferred to make her base, to affect to consider 
her ruined, rather than she should bear his name. 
And now that father was gone, and she was left 
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to suffer, — ^left to know that she had been im- 
posed on her husband, and that for all his good- 
ness she dare not tell him the truth! — ^left to 
bear the intolerable burden of a secret she dare 
not disclose. She was a culprit to him, to her 
children, to the world, — ^an impostor ! She was 
unworthy to look her sons in the face, more un- 
worthy of fondling her daughter; so at least she 
felt, when the fits of remorse were on her. She 
had no self-reliance, no power of acting alone ; 
and since her father^s death her principles, which 
had been crushed and smothered under the yoke 
of his iron will, were gradually reasserting them- 
selves and regaining their elasticity. Too weak 
to act decisively, all she could do was to harrow 
herself with vain regrets ; to torture herself with 
exaggerated pictures of her guilt, — the guilt of 
which her father had been the cause, — the guilt 
of tacitly submitting to her own and her daugh- 
ter's disgrace. 

Oh ! that she had only borne his name, and 
openly mourned him before the world I She 
knew he was no murderer, and she would have 
been proud of bearing his name before the world 
— proud of his child; and then she might still 
have been what she was now, without the bur- 
den of a secret. 
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Then it occurred to her that she should like to 
see her — ^her Ethel ; and she wrote to Mrs. Pel- 
ham to ask for cartes of them all. A wild hope 
seized her^ that as that lady was so proud of her 
niece^ that she might include Ethels among 
those of her family; but they did not come. 
Mrs. Pelham said that the man who took them 
so wonderfully well at the Priory had gone away, 
and as she was staying with dear Mamma, she 
must wait until she returned to town again ; but, 
in the meantime, dear Mamma insisted on them 
paying her a long visit, and staying over Christ- 
mas ; and if Mr. Pry or found Scotland too cold, 
as she supposed he would, and they returned 
south, dear Mamma desired her to request the 
pleasure of a visit from them. The Priory was 
charming, and sheltered, and cosy; and dear 
Mamma was glad of the opportunity of having 
them with her to entertain their country friends, 
and to introduce her young niece more fully. 
Dear Ethel was all she had hoped to find her — 
tall, and graceful, and handsome, besides being 
such a dear, good girl ! such an unselfish crea- 
ture, and yet brought up so in the country ! Ac- 
complished too — such a voice ! In fact, Blanche 
was one whose pen flew swiftly when enlarging 
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on what touched herself and her own interests. 
She was pleased with her niece ; and knowing 
that the Pryors were rich, she felt that, as Ethel 
was coming out, they were desirable acquaint- 
ances for her. She had a bevy of daughters of 
her own coming on in the nursery and school- 
room, and Mr. Pryor^s sons were both highly 
eligible boys, so that, all things considered, it 
was good policy to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the gentle, pensive woman, and her eccentric but 
worthy husband. Sharp and observing as she 
deemed herself, prone as she was to see things 
which did not exist except in her own imagina- 
tion, Blanche never for an instant connected her 
telegram with her friend's indisposition, or de- 
tected what was so very palpable, and before her 
eyes. Blanche had been at school when '^that 
unfortunate affair '' occurred, and the whole thing 
had been hushed up to her — ^tabooed in fact; 
and what had become of her poor brother^s wife 
had never disturbed her peace. That she had 
died at the time of EthePs birth was a pleasing 
fiction she had created out of the surface of 
things, as she had seen them, and she had told 
it so often, that she had grown to believe it as 
implicitly as if she had been acquainted with all 
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the facts ; for " of course the woman miist be 
dead^ or dear Mamma would have mentioned 
her;'' so Blanche would have been ready to 
depose to the time and place of her sister-in-law's 
funeral rather than admit her own ignorance of 
the particulars of it. She was one who liked to 
make the surface of everything smooth^ and to 
offer no rough impediments to their gliding 
through the world evenly — ^nothing to bring 
things up short by some angle which could not 
be made to pass through a rounded aperture. 
These unruly angles she always disposed of^ al- 
though they might contain the most distinguish- 
ing features of a case. It was not voluntary or 
deliberate untruthfulness^ but a habit she had 
given herself in her Indian reign of making 
everything, as she put it, " work smoothly." It 
was her hobby to do this ; and it was her pet 
phrase, when these angles would cause a hitch 
occasionally in the movements of her social ma- 
chinery. 

In the long run, her husband found it a very 
useAil and convenient hobby in his position ; so 
he encouraged her to ride it, and a great deal 
of unpleasantness, and a great many bickerings 
and heart-burnings and quarrels, were stifled 
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in the eoabryo by her skilful management, and 
her elastic memory as to facts. Still it required 
more than Blanche's wisdom always to be suc- 
cessfiil, and she had occasionally come to grief 
in her diplomatic performances. The habit was 
there, however; and now she had retired into 
private life, she felt that there was still field for 
its exercise in her family affairs. 

Bobert was to be at home, and she suspected 
all was not well with him. She might be able 
to advise him; and there was Gilbert, too, had 
shown symptoms of a wish to take care of him- 
self ; but she might be usefiil to him, she might 
advise him. Altogether Blanche felt that she 
had work before her, and that she was equal 
to the occasion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WOOLEBTON PEIOEY BECOMES HOSPITABLE. 

But what has become of our wide-awake lover 
during all this time ? Making himself famous in 
another sphere, and sending occasional harrow- 
ing accounts of his hair-breadth escapes to the 
' Times/ for Gilbert had joined an Alpine club, 
and had been ascending Mont Blanc, and descend- 
ing wonderful crevasses, into which no one had 
ever ventured before, and otherwise disporting 
himself after the fashion of his nation, when bent 
on distinguishing themselves by personal feats 
and performances, wonderful and incomprehen- 
sible to foreign understandings. 

But we must go back a little to the time of 
the Richmond dinner. That was at the end of 
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the London season^ and after the first Woodland- 
shire Archery Meeting, at which Ethel had ap- 
peared to so much advantage. 

Very wide-awake indeed did Gilbert feel after 
that " accidental ^^ communication of Eobert's; 
and very far ahead, indeed, did he determine to 
look before he took any more decided matri- 
monial steps. So far, and so earnestly did he 
'^look ahead," that, like many others equally 
clever, he missed the pearls at his feet, and 
crushing them under his heels, heedlessly passed 
them by. 

How was he to act ? 

He determined to leave matters to take their 
course, and do nothing rash, — ^to enact the cant 
of the worldly-wise ; and, as he felt " uncomfort- 
ably spoony '' in EtheFs company, to keep clear 
of the chance of making a fool of himself. Of her 
affection for him he felt quite secure; she was 
his, heart and soul, — ^he was quite safe there, 
quite secure in his belief that she would not 
betray their existing understanding by deed or 
word ; but he could not give her up at once ; he 
must see her now and then, and enjoy her guile- 
less faith in him, and give himself up to the 
happiness of the moment in her society ; but he 
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must not commit himself^ and must nerer remain 
long enough to attract the observation of the 
lynx-eyed Mrs. Grymes or the penetrating solici- 
tude of Nellie. 

He felt certain that Mrs. Mildmay watched 
him and took notes^ and he hated to be watched ; 
so he went backwards and forwards after Robert- 
had been on that visit (fruitless as to its chief 
aim), was very tender to Ethel when alone with 
her, and treated her alternately as a child, and 
then with mock deference as a young woman, 
before her watchful relatives, and admired her 
confusion and the glances of confidence she gave 
him the while. Then he became even more 
affectionate and filial to Lady Agnes, his second 
mother he said ; and when his Uncle and Aunt 
Pelham had fixed the day for their visit, he 
posted up to London to see them in town and 
bid them farewell. He told Ethel he could not 
stand having them all at once with their eyes 
never off him. 

The charm of their love would be gone if they 
had to stand Aunt Blanche^s scrutiny, and be 
trotted out for the household to see how they 
made loye to each other. No. Some fellows 
had been boring him about Switzerland and the 
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Oberland and that sort of thing; every fellow 
had to do it sometime to avoid being bored to do 
it at all, — so he would make himself scarce for a 
time and join them. His uncle was an excellent^ 
worthy fellow, but deuced prosy and dogmatic ; 
talked to him, by Jove, as if he was a native or a 
schoolboy still; and his aunt would take the 
love-making out of his hands and do it all for 
him herself, if she guessed the state of the case ; 
so he could not stand being in the same house 
with them. The charm of the Priory was gone 
when the sweet seclusion was invaded by 
strangers. 

All these sentiments had come out between the 
puffs of a cigar, held well to leeward lest the 
smoke should offend her, for he was trying to 
impress her with the new idea that it was no 
longer an offence to a lady to smoke in her pre- 
sence, and she was breaking herself in to like 
tobacco for his sake ; so he lolled on the grass at 
her feet, while she sat on cne of the many rustic 
seats placed in nooks about the grounds. 

They had been wandering about thus together 
since their childhood, and no one heeded them 
if they were occasionally caught in rather senti- 
mental positions, so composed and at home did 

H 2 
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they both seem on these occasions; but her 
heart would beat wildly while she was smothering 
a bitter disappointment all the time. " Oh, if I 
could only tell Grannie, and not have a secret 
from her of my own V' But how could she ask 
Gilbert to let her do this, when it would be 
actually asking him t/O propose for her in form ? 
It would be a decidedly indeUcate proceeding 
according to her views ; yet Ethel felt that she 
was old enough now to be engaged openly as well 
as privately ; and now for him to go abroad was 
very unkind ; still she sympathized with him to 
a certain extent. 

She was the object in that house as Gilbert 
was in her Uncle Pelham^s family, and it would 
not be pleasant to be watched. She tried to see 
things from his point of view, and, although she 
knew of a pleasanter one which seemed prac- 
ticable, she gave way with a smile and a tear. 

He promised, however, to take care of himself 
for her sake, and felt very spoony indeed with 
her, and very angry with her parents for their 
folly in leaving that bar on her, which she must 
bear, he feared, now for life through the world 
alone. 

Poor thing ! Even if circumstances precluded 
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his marrying her, he could always be very kind 
to her and look after her. Gilbert always in- 
tended to be and believed himself a "model 
man,'^ and generosity and liberality were among 
the virtues he always ascribed to himself, and 
occasionally practised. 

" Yes, poor dear girl," he would say, " I wiU 
never lose sight of her, and shall always watch 
over her, even if the force of circumstances com- 
pel me to bestow my charming person on a more 
fortunate woman. I can never forget the debt 
of gratitude I owe to her grandmother." And 
with these indefinite feelings he took his depar- 
ture, leaving his love to lie fallow for the time, as 
the safest plan for all parties. 

Eobert had "dropped down on them" at 
Woolerton unexpectedly, as he had determined, 
to catch that fellow face to face and to discover if 
he had been employed by that she-devil Nellie to 
copy those pictures and certificates. No one 
else, he was fully convinced, could have thought 
of such a diabolical scheme to annoy him ; and 
how she obtained the requisite information stiU 
troubled him. 

" K the fellow is, as Mrs. Grymes said, an old 
friend of her husband, he must be a fellow- 
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conspirator and not a mere tool of hers/^ But 
Robert was again doomed to be baffled, for on 
his arrival Caleb had just gone, and no one knew 
whither, or would admit they knew, although the 
picture of the Woodlandshire archery meeting 
appeared in the ' Illustrated News,^ and gained 
many friends and patrons in the county for him. 

Robert called on the Vicar, and became deeply 
interested in parish affairs, and deplored his 
mother^ s inability to do more, on account of her 
infirmity (and, he omitted to say, of his extrava- 
gance). 

^^Lady Agnes does her part; she is most 
charitable; and Mrs. Mildmay and Miss Ghet- 
wynd are both very active among the poor.^^ 
And the Vicar only stated a simple fact. 

Mrs. Grrymes bridled at this. 

''They do their best, I am sure, love; but 
every one has not the gift of being judicious 
district-visitors. They will not be guided by 
rules, and they visit irregularly, just when they 
hear people are ill or want them, instead of at 
stated times ; in fact neither of these ladies will 
join our club; they seem to prefer their own 
devices, and it is very much to be regretted, — 
it clashes with all our system of action.'' 
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The Vicar frowned at his wife, but she knew 
her ground better than he did; she knew that 
she was gaining access to Robert's interior, for 
heart he had not, by abusing indirectly his rela- 
tives. 

He mildly vindicated them, however, but very 
mildly indeed. '^ They mean well, I think, but 
they are both so engaged with my mother that 
they can only have irregular opportunities of 
seeing the poor. Besides, in my mother's posi- 
tion, perhaps, they should visit the poor indepen- 
dently on her behalf.'' 

'^ Perhaps so ; and they are so much taken up 
with the pursuit of the fine arts. That Mr. Wil- 
liams seems to have quite fascinated them with 
his performances. Quite a wonder in a quiet 
neighbourhood like this to be so constantly 
visited by so proficient an artist ; he must have 
some strong inducement." 

" They are not learning photography, are they ? 
I have heard nothing of it." 

" Oh dear, no ! but he is often at Mrs. Mild- 
may's ; so much so that, as I mentioned before, 
people begin to wonder." 

Mrs. Grymes at this went to her new oriel 
window, — ^a perfect watch-tower in its way. 
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"Look here, I see him perpetually going in 
there, and you know how fond of gossiping some 
people are; but she accounts for his visits by 
saying that he was a friend of her late husband, 
and that of course accounts for what in itself 
would otherwise be peculiar/' 

And Mrs. Grymes twinkled and tried to look 
knowing. 

" What sort of looking fellow is this man ? 
he always contrives to be absent when I am 
here. I wanted him to take me, and I offered 
him a large commission at Chetwynd Park, but 
he declined it.'' 

" Well, it is hard to describe him ; he might 
have been good-looking once, has still a good 
nose and mouth, but his right cheek seems to 
have been cut open from the comer of the eye 
to the jaw-bone, leaving such an odious scar; 
and what the other side might have been, no one 
can tell, on account of his eye, — ^he has lost it^ 
and so he covers the empty socket with a large 
shade. He has black hair and beard, and is 
very swarthy, only he has very blue eyes, — at 
least, one blue eye ; tall, with a sort of limp in 
his walk, from some sort of lameness. I never 
see him except in a shabby coat and an old wide- 
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awake hat^ though he must be making money^ 
and more than he admits. Altogether^ I have 
come to the conclusion that the man is some- 
thing more than he seems^ — ^he excites curiosity, 
I can tell you.'' 

"Is he not connected with the 'Illustrated 
News V" 

" Very likely. He took such a lovely picture 
of the Archery Meeting, with Miss Chetwynd 
and Mr. Pelham in front, — quite sentimental and 
suggestive, and very like her it was.'' 

'' What club ? what meeting ? I never heard 
of it." 

" The Archery Meeting at Lady Caere's, at 
Dacrelands. I heard that Miss Chetwynd was 
quite the belle there, and of the ball too ; and 
people said that Mr. Pelham was engaged to her, 
— such a handsome couple as they will make!" 
And Mrs. Grymes knew that she was worrying 
Robert, and smiled blandly. 

" There is nothing more than bread-and-butter 
love in that quarter, I suspect ; I have heard of 
nothing more, at least. You know they have 
grown up together, and a very foolish arrange- 
ment it has been, I think." 

Robert was not going to ''show his cards to 
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that woman/^ but lie would never coantenance 
such a ramour for an instant. Let her fall in 
love with him if she liked, it would keep her out 
of worse mischief, he thought ; but Gilbert should 
not come forward, if he could prevent him, as a 
suitor for her hand. 

Before leaving the Vicarage, he sauntered 
down the garden with Mrs. Grymes, and then 
he took an opportunity of telling her, as if he 
just remembered it, that the description she had 
given of the man in question, the photographer, 
was ominously like that of a very suspicious cha- 
racter of whom he had known something; he 
left her to imagine what, but he advised her to 
be careful, and to look after him if he came 
agaiu, but on no account to say anything to any 
one, or quote him. He would warn his people at 
the Priory, but ''You ladies are hard to ma- 
nage, — ^they are so infatuated with their own 
favourites." 

He knew this ambiguous seed would fructify, 
he had planted it in fruitful soil, so he left, satis- 
fied with the effect of his visit, and in a short 
time was on his way again to Baden. Dora 
was still at her pension at Munich, and Marion 
dragging out a vapid existence in various places 
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of amusement^ of which she was heartily tired, 
and speculating on her husband's spasms and 
other queer and unaccountable habits in a lan- 
guid sort of way. 

Soon after his departure the Pelhams had ar- 
rived in England, and then, as soon as their visit 
to the Priory was decided upon, Gilbert had 
gone abroad, much to his regret, he told them, 
but it was an engagemetot he could not very 
well break. Then Blanche, having " made her- 
self fit to be seen,'' which meant, after spending 
some hundreds on herself and children in an 
'^outfit," and worrying herself in the hot, de- 
serted streets of London until she was satiated 
with shopping, went down with the family, 
en masse, to take up a residence with "dear 
Mamma." 

Mr. Pelham meditated paying several visits 
where he could not take his wife's train with 
him, including an ayah and one or two native 
men still, though several others had been sent 
back to India, so he was glad to have so con- 
venient a haven in which to deposit his re- 
tinue. 

Blanche had not the most remote idea of set- 
tling into any well-regulated English home. She 
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was almost afraid of an English servant, their 
manners repelled her after the subservience of 
Orientals. 

Her health had improved in England, that 
is to say that she was stronger, general debility 
being her ailment, bat she looked like a very 
faded white lily, the leaves of which had turned 
to a dead brownish-yellow, such being the colour 
of her hair. She was an odd compound of per- 
sonal indolence and mental activity and habits 
of command. She would lie on the sofa all day, 
and never stir a limb, except to ring a bell at 
her side, while she was mentally reforming her 
mother's home, marrying Ethel to some ima- 
ginary lover, and settling her children's future,-*- 
planning, scheming, arranging for ever. People 
called on her from every quarter within twenty 
miles, out of respect to Lady Agnes, but they 
did not pay her homage, and she did not like 
it; she did not like their country manners, she 
said. 

She was charmed with Ethel, however, — so 
like her dear dead brother ! so handsome I so 
commanding ! — sang so beautifully ! Eeally she 
was quite proud of her, and so pleased at the 
idea of presenting her next year. ^'You know. 
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dear, in virtue of Mr. Pelham^s position, it will 
be imperatively necessary that I should attend 
Court/' 

George was always having audiences, etc. etc., 
and Blanche quite believed she would create 
quite a sensation by reason of his position when 
the time came for her to present herself, — ^at the 
private entree perhaps ! Was she entitled to that 
distinction ? — she would ask George. 

And all this time Ethel waited on her and 
amused her and played with the children. The 
boys were quickly dispatched at the beginning 
of the term to a preparatory school at Harrow, 
Gilbert's old quarters, and then Blanche wrote 
to her dear Edith and recommended Harrow for 
her sons too (it was so advantageous for Wil- 
braham and Giles to cultivate those young Pry- 
" ors), and then dear Mamma was talked to and 
interested in behalf of her sweet friend, and then 
the invitation was sent to the Pryors to spend a 
week or two at the Priory and become acquainted 
with Lady Agnes. 

Mr. Piyor at once said that they must accept 
it. He liked Mr. Pelham ; his Indian associations 
were more congenial to him than the habits of 
the country gentlemen in his own county ; Scot- 
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land was too cold^ and lie utterly abhorred Lon- 
don^ so Edith was spared the trial of deciding for 
herself. How she longed for, and yet dreaded, 
the visit I 

Lady Agnes was blind, and therefore could not 
recognize her ; none of the others had ever seen 
her, and she would see Ethel, be under the same 
roof with her, talk to her ! Oh ! if she could 
only hope to keep up through it all ! Yet, had 
she not supported herself under worse trials for 
long, long years? Why should she fail now, 
when she knew what was likely to happen and 
could prepare herself for it ? It would only be a 
little more imposture, a little more dissembling, 
added to the past. 

Edith was beginning to look worn and ill, and 
Mr. Pryor insisted on it that the climate did not 
suit her. Instead of roses blooming on her 
cheeks, she was looking thin and ill and pale ; 
and then he petted her, and redoubled his atten- 
tions to her, and she hated herself the more for 
deceiving him. 

Edith became morbidly miserable and un- 
happy, (yet longed for the visit and to see that 
girl), pined for the hour she still dreaded until 
she became really ill, feverish, nervous, excited. 
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Then her husband decided to take her to London 
and consult a physician, and the physician ordered 
her out of town again immediately ; so by dint of 
a Kttle more correspondence, and a run up to 
town, which Blanche roused herself to take, the 
preliminaries were arranged, and Edith was to go 
to the Priory to pay a quiet visit with her friend, 
while Mr. Pryor and Mr. Pelham made it their 
headquarters, and went about en garqon together 
or alone, as best suited them. 

Edith supplied a certain want in Blanche^s 
life, for neither her mother nor her niece were 
sufficiently docile to suit her habits, and her 
placid friend was just the person she could 
advise and direct, and who would cling the more 
to her for doing so, and look up to her and value 
what did not seem to be sufficiently appreciated 
either by her mother or niece. 

The dear old lady could scarcely realize to her- 
self the change in her home which this inroad of 
Indians and strangers had effected ; yet, on the 
whole, she enjoyed that change now it had been 
accomplished. Blanche, with all her faults, was 
a more satisfactory child to her than Robert ; she 
was glad to talk to her, hour after hour, and hear 
descriptions of their Indian court, rather fervidly 
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coloured, but, on the whole, graphic and amusing. 
It was new life' to Ethel, notwithstanding her 
heart was with the Alpine wanderer, and alto- 
gether they were so welcome, and made to feel so 
thoroughly valued for their company, that of the 
whole family none seemed otherwise than happy 
and glad to be there. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE PICTURE AGAIN. 

In this way it all came about that late in the year 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Pry or, with their personal 
attendants, arrived at the Priory to accept the 
hospitality of Lady Agnes, and to renew their 
friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Pelham. Mrs. Pel- 
ham^s daughters had, in the meantime, been sent 
to a select and expensive " home'^ for young ladies 
at Brighton, there to acquire those adventitious 
accomplishments which their mother deemed in- 
dispensable, and which with their Indian training 
they were not likely to acquire in the country ; 
another reason for her sending them away was 
that, as she had made up her mind to winter with 
her mother, her husband insisted on their redu- 
cing their retinue, and sending oft' the natives, 
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and as Blanche could not assemble around her 
the staflF she deemed requisite for the efficient 
education and attendance of her daughters^ a 
" home^^ for them was the easiest solution of the 
question, and left her mind free to exercise itself 
on schemes for the benefit of her friends. She 
was therefore quite at leisure to take her dear 
Edith^s in hand, when she announced herself as 
ready to accept her invitation. 

Edith Pryor knew well the ordeal before her, 
and was steeling herself to be calm, but she was 
quite willing to avail herself of her indisposition 
to account for any nervous excitement she might 
be unable to conceal. 

The party arrived at an hour most favourable 
to such a meeting for her: it was dusk, when 
firelight is sufficient for ordinary purposes, and 
before lights are brought in. Notwithstanding 
all the furs and wraps with which her fond 
husband overwhelmed her, the poor lady was 
pale and cold and trembling, when she was 
folded in the arms of her gushing friend as 
soon as she alighted from her carriage. Blanche 
had gone out to meet her in the vestibule, and 
to lead her in to dear ^^ Mamma/^ 

'' My dearest creature, how cold you are, and 
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how wretchedly ill you look ! Come in, dear/' 
and she was swept in, a passive moving bundle 
of wraps, with Blanche's arm around her waist, 
into that most cheerful apartment in the house. 
Lady Agnes' s morning-room. 

'^Dear Mamma, here are our friends at last. 
Mr. Pry or, Mrs. Pryor, and dear little Mousie ! — 
Miss Pryor, I must say, I suppose. Do come 
near the fire and warm yourselves ; and, dear me ! 
I had almost forgotten her ! My niece. Miss 
Chetwynd; Mrs. Pryor, Mr. and Miss Pryor," 
etc. etc. 

'^ Ethel dear, come and help me with these 
wraps, they will keep out the heat indoors. Now 
you must just let us put you comfortably on that 
sofa, and not let you stir to go to your room until 
you are thoroughly warm. George is out hunt- 
ing, Mr. Pryor ; he had started before your letter 
came, but, with the permission of the fox, he will 
be home in a very short time now ; he never 
stays out late in this damp weather." 

Blanche was in her element, her own ailments 
forgotten while she fussed over her friend ; but 
Edith heeded her not; she was simply passive 
under her attentions, while her eyes were riveted 
on Ethel as she gently came forward at her 

n2 
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aunt^s sammons, and, after taking her cloak and 
bonnet and settling some cushions under her 
head, floated oflf out of the room. 

The girl had said very little, but she could not 
help showing her concern in her expressive 
countenance. The delicate, almost fainting wo- 
man enlisted her sympathies, and Ethel was 
ready to do almost anything to make her com- 
fortable, — the sigh of regret which Edith uncon- 
sciously gave as she disappeared was scarcely 
emitted, however, when she returned with a cup 
of hot tea in her hand. 

" I knew it was in preparation somewhere, 
and I thought I could get it quicker by going 
myself than by ringing. Perhaps this will warm 
you a little, Mrs. Pryor,*^ and she offered the 
refreshing beverage to the stranger, while her 
aunt continued to fdss and to ask first Mr. Pryor 
and then dear Edith how she contrived to get ill, 
and wondered at the origin of her delicacy. 
Then she elicited Mr. Pryor^s wonder too, and 
his doubts about climate, agreeing with her and 
all the doctors said about nerves and the obscure 
causes of disease, etc. etc. 

The timid hand trembled visibly as she took 
the cup from Ethel and looked up into the kindly- 
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beaming face which was hanging over her. It 
was inexpressibly sweet to her to be thus at- 
tended, to take that first cap from her hand even 
while her ears were assailed by the discussion 
going on in which, both literally and metaphori- 
cally, her nerves were torn to shreds by her hus- 
band and friend. She said little, but she feasted 
her eyes on her daughter, drank her tea — the 
most delicious she had ever tasted, she thought 
— and tried only to take in the happier side of 
the picture. 

There sat Lady Agnes opposite to her, trying 
to get in a word to Mr. Pryor now and then 
through Blanche's chatter — she whose motherly 
voice supported her long ago in the hour of her 
terrible suflfering, she whose presence sustained 
her good name when questions might have been 
asked about her. There she sat, faded and blind 
now, yet with the same courtly presence; and 
there stood, in the first full beauty of her woman- 
hood, the little baby whose wailing cry, when she 
was placed in her arms in that terrible hour, used 
to haunt her for years, afterwards. Space and 
time seemed annihilated since it all happened in 
that far-away secluded Norman town in which 
Ethel first saw the light. Then she thought of 
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her husband and of her children. Could it all 
be true, or was she dreaming ? — ^was the scene 
before her real or not ? — what was true, and what 
would happen next ? They thought she was 
dozing, and left her to herself for a while, and 
then it became time to prepare for dinner, and 
Blanche renewed her attentions. 

Ethel had appropriated Mousie and had been 
regaling her with tea and cake, and the latter 
young lady (another Edith) was quite at home 
already. 

^^ My dear Mrs. Pryor,'^ said the old lady as 
the younger one rose to go upstairs, " I must 
commend you to the care of my granddaughter, 
who does the honours of my house for me here. 
You know my infirmity, and will therefore excuse 
me. Ethel is my right hand and my representa- 
tive in this house, and I leave her to look after 
her aunt and uncle too, and take care of them.^^ 

She had never framed the idea in words, but 
she had an instinctive recognition of the fact that 
her daughter would be glad to supersede Ethel 
and take the reins herself, and in the line which 
she had quietly determined to keep, of support- 
ing Ethel always as the second only to herself 
in that establishment, she never allowed an op- 
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portunity to pass without asserting the fact. Her 
daughter and her family were very welcome and 
dear to her, but they were guests only in that 
house. 

Mrs. Pryor, then, had a very good excuse for 
taking Ethel's arm and following her husband and 
daughter to their apartments ; nor could Blanche 
well complain, her own delicacy being con- 
sidered. 

There is something very charming in the acts 
of hospitality performed by a fresh young girl 
new to, and proud of the office, but there was a 
warmth and genuine kindliness in BthePs man- 
ner which went home at once to the poor mo- 
ther's heart. 

Of course Blanche came with them and never 
for once entrusted her dear friend to that raw, 
inexperienced child. She fussed about the room, 
made a tremendous commotion, overpowered the 
gentle Italian maid, and at length went off to 
dress for dinner. It all ended in Mrs. Fryer's 
feeling too fatigued to go down. Ethel had sug- 
gested the idea, feeling how weak she seemed as 
she led her up, and she was glad to seize upon it 
and adopt it. The fatigue of her journey, her 
head, the usual hackneyed excuses for a heart 
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strained beyond its power of self-support. Edith 
felt that she must be alone to recover herself, or 
that she must break down ; she could not brave 
the light yet. Quiet and rest were all she re- 
quired, she told her husband ; and he, good, 
kind man, made the most elaborate apologies for 
her when he joined the party in the drawing- 
room, to which Mr. Pelham had been added, and 
Nellie also. 

Alone, and certain of being left alone for a 
time — ^for she said she wanted sleep, and dis- 
missed her maid — Edith's pent-up emotions 
found vent; passionate floods of tears came to 
her relief — tears of neither joy nor woe, bat com- 
plex in their origin — served to calm and steady 
her. 

Thank God ! the trial of that meeting was 
over, it was a thing to look back upon, and she 
had not betrayed herself; she could see and speak 
to Ethel, — even grow into her aflfections, if she 
tried. Surely all this was something to make her 
very thankful to God for His mercy to her. Her 
child had all that love and wealth could give her, 
all that she need do now would be to keep her 
own counsel. She thought of her early aptitude 
for dissimulation, and shuddered ; then it was a 
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sin, — ^now it was an imperative necessity, and yet 
it seemed so mncli harder to practise it ! Yet if 
she were ever to betray herself, where could it be 
with less risk than under the roof of her best and 
bravest friend, the one surviving witness of the 
truth. There was no fresh feature now, worse 
than what had been there from the beginning, — 
what she had lived through and survived, — only 
a wild, dangerous happiness to conceal, in place 
of the dead, leaden weight of years. She looked 
at herself in the glass with some solicitude. A 
year or two less than forty, she might have been 
still called pretty : the eyes were there still, though 
their long, deep fringes were somewhat reduced. 
Would any one see a likeness ? No ! she thought 
not, nothing, at least, that could attract attention. 
Ethel was a Wilbraham in every particular, except 
some accidental traits which were evidently her 
own. Could she win on her love for herself only, 
without betraying her natural claim to it? 
Perhaps so. " I may win her pity and sympathy 
for my bodily infirmities, — I don't think I shall 
repel her,'' and Edith cast another wistful glance 
at her mirror, and saw there that pensive, mourn- 
ful face which, in the midst of commanding wealth 
and position, seldom won more for her than 
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involuntary sympathy and pity ; pity for some- 
thing too evident there, but the origin of which 
was not to be discovered in her envied entourage. 
When her watch told her that she might 
anticipate another inroad, she bathed her eyes, 
adjusted her dress to a becoming dishabille with 
the help of a costly shawl, and joined the party, 
or rather anticipated them in the drawing-room* 
It was less boring than to have husband, child, 
friend, and a maid or two perpetually asking her 
how she felt now. She told them below that a 
nice sleep had refreshed her, so she sat near the 
old, tried friend of that dark and miserable inter- 
lude of her life, and renewed her acquaintance 
with her as a perfect stranger, indulging in a 
slightly foreign accent now and then, lest her 
voice might be recognized, and only gave a 
furtive glance at Ethel, who was called upon, as 
usual, to sing, and who soon enlisted Mr. Pryor 
among her admirers. 

Day after day passed now, the usual routine of 
their quiet life enlivened only by such country 
amusements as the neighbourhood offered. Edith 
had become used to it all; she had learned to 
feast her eyes on Ethel, and distinguish her by a 
certain attention and make it seem only as the 
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courtesy due to a young hostess. She had 
acquired more confidence in her power of treating 
Charlie^ s mother, the friend in need, — the woman 
who stood foremost among her own sex in her 
respect and gratitude, was a perfect stranger, but 
with the courteous respect due to her as her 
hostess ; but it was a hard role to sustain, for as 
each day added to her admiration and esteem, 
each day made it more difficult for her to avoid 
throwing herself at her knees and confessing all. 
She belonged, however, especially to Blanche, 
and that active-minded lady was not likely to 
resign her claim to her friend^s especial compa- 
nionship, and in Blanche's rooms, therefore, she 
passed much time, and had to admire Blanche's 
new outfit of bonnets, dresses, and lingerie, two- 
thirds of which would be out of fashion before 
she could display them. Blanche, too, hearing 
that gentle exercise was prescribed for the 
invalid, bestirred herself to walk also, and occa- 
sionally accomplished a turn or two in the 
grounds with her; but unless they all accompanied 
the old lady in her carriage for an airing, Blanche 
much preferred a tSte-a-tSte in her own pony- 
phaeton, showing her friend the scenery around, 
and leaving Ethel to captivate '^ Mousie,'' a sweet 
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child often, when they generally found their way 
to the Cottage. 

Nellie, too, was much at the Priory, and on 
very friendly terms with Mrs. Pryor, and, in fact, 
as Blanche said, actually fastened herself on her 
guest, which was a rather unusual course for 
Nellie ; but she certainly did put herself a little 
out of her usual way to cultivate the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Pelham's guest, whatever her motive 
might have been, and as she succeeded in her 
eflfort to win her, the ci-devant Indian potentate 
was not quite pleased, though too proud to own 
her jealousy of *' that poor thing,^^ as she called 
Nellie, in her amiable way. 

Then ensued a course of grand, stately dinners, 
— dinners a la Russe, upon which some Oriental 
improvements were engrafted by Blanche ; din- 
ners which, given in that hitherto quiet house- 
hold, took the county by surprise ; but on the 
whole Blanche^s efforts here were successful. 
The county approved of the d-devam^t Eastern 
ruler and his wife, ate their new-fangled repasts, 
but most of all appreciated that rising star, the 
daughter of the house, — the future mistress of 
the mansion. 

Somehow on these occasions both the invalids 
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forgot their ailments^ and dressed and talked 
like other people while, company was in the 
house, and therefore there was not the same ne- 
cessity for Ethel to attend on Mrs. Pryor ; she 
left her to Aunt Blanche, warned by a significant 
hint in the shape of a remark on NeUie, and by 
her aunt's pointed appropriation of the interest- 
ing visitor. This was not a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for Edith, but she dared not make further 
advances to the girl, so she had to content her- 
self by admiring her afar off, and treasuring her 
love yet more fondly in her heart. On these festal 
occasions Guy Dacre improved his acquaintance 
with Ethel, and Nellie saw his empresserfient first 
with delight, and then with regret when she ob- 
served how little he was appreciated by her. She 
was neither shy nor repulsive; she was simply 
calm and indifferent, a more hopeless reception 
of love than any she could have offered him, and 
the sensitive young man would draw off as if he 
dared not trust himself in a hopeless effort ; then 
when they met again, he would renew his hom- 
age, to which Ethel seemed blind and insensible. 
All the ladies concluded this to be very unna- 
tural in so young a girl towards her first ad- 
mirer ; but each kept her opinion to herself for 
different reasons. 
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After this, tlie gentlemen having gone through 
a certain number of dinners, and through the 
form of a certain quantity of shooting, and Mr. 
Pelham of hunting, and Mr. Pryor finding his 
wife^s health wonderftiUy recruited, and that the 
climate of Woodlandshire was exactly the thing 
for her, went off on his tour of visits in his own 
county, taking Mr. Pelham with him, and the 
ladies were left to themselves for a time. 

Then Blanche collapsed and got weak again, 
and took to her sofa; and as Mrs. Pryor was 
ordered exercise in the open air, it fell to BtheFs 
lot to walk with her, and take her beyond the 
precincts of the Park, and out on the hUls behind 
them, and to visit her favourite cottages. 

Edith was wonderfully better now, and never 
seemed fatigued in BthePs company, and used 
now and then to drop in on Mrs. Mildmay, and 
take a cup of her early tea. 

On one of these occasions she was very much 
struck with a series of views on the walls, photo- 
graphs of the scenes which Ethel had taken her 
to admire. 

" They are all done by our artist, and you have 
no idea what a wonderful genius he has, — such 
taste and judgment in his selections ! but he only 
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comes now and then to take scenes for the ^ Il- 
lustrated News/ or studies for artists. I believe he 
has taken me fifty times, more or less, you know/' 

'^ What is his name, and where does he live ? 
We might give him something to do in Lincoln- 
shire in the season/' 

'^ His name is Caleb Williams/' And then the 
recollection of their secret understanding came 
over her, and Ethel blushed violently, which 
blush was not lost on Edith. It gave her a pang. 
Such blushes should not be summoned to Ethel's 
cheek by the mention of a travelling artist. She 
could not manoeuvre; she simply turned to 
Nellie, and asked — 

'^ Is Mr. Williams old or young ?'' 

"Neither; he is quite passe, however, and, 
poor fellow, he is very much mutilated and dis- 
figured, so much so that few would recognize 
him again who knew him before. I met him 
years ago, and the fact of his having once saved 
Ethel from drowning has of course made him a 
finend among us aU ; we never can, I am sure, 
forget the day when he brought her out of the 
river, and quite insensible to this house/' Ethel 
quickly turned the conversation. 

'^ When we go home I must show you such a 
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beautiful picture he did for me, painted in oils — 
and— ^^ 

But BtheVs attention was attracted towards a 
door which was ajar, and from whence smothered 
sounds were escaping. Nellie heard them too, 
and she rose abruply to investigate the cause of 
the noise, so did Ethel, but a look from Nellie 
sent her back to her seat. She knew that the 
door led into a small slip or passage which had 
once been an entrance-hall, but which was now 
used as a sort of store-room, from which was an- 
other door into the hall. 

" A cat, I suppose,'^ said Ellen, as she went 
in; but she shut the door behind her, ftissed 
about a little, as they could hear, opened and 
shut the outer doors, and then returned to them 
through the hall, looking, as Ethel was surprised 
to see, rather queer and agitated. She talked 
volubly and incoherently about cats, balanced the 
advantages and disadvantages of having them 
about a house, and then wandered oflf to dogs 
and their habits and tricks. Ethel never knew 
Nelfie so odd, but she did her best, of course, to 
cover her embarrassment, while Mrs. Pryor came 
to the conclusion that the sounds were human, 
perhaps proceeding from some humble visitor in 

<4f 
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distress. She was not imaginative; listening 
servants were unpleasant ; but their conversation 
was very harmless, and the thing was very soon 
forgotten. 

On their return they found Blanche in the 
drawing-room, lying on the sofa, and entertain- 
ing her mother with her reminiscences of Indian 
life. She looked just like a drooping, faded lily, 
the leaves of which were turning to a pale grey- 
ish-yellow. She was talking languidly with an 
evident eflfort at " amusing dear Mamma /' tell- 
ing her of the almost regal state in which they 
had been obliged to live in India; of the stu- 
pendous mountains which surrounded Simla; 
how the white houses scattered among the green 
foliage looked like a shower of sugar-almonds on 
the hill-sides, and how flat and dwarfed every- 
thing seemed in England, etc. 

The two pedestrians did not disturb them. 

'^ Do come in now, and see my pictures, Mrs. 
Pryor. I want you to tell me which you like best 
before I tell you who and what they are.^^ 

And Ethel stirred the fire in her room, and then 
went over to draw up the blinds, so that her trea- 
sures might appear to advantage. A few seconds 
only elapsed as she made these last arrangements, 
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and then tamed to enjoy the effect; but Mrs. 
Pryor was " gone/^ at least she thought so, as she 
could not see her at first. Where was she ? 

^' Where have you vanished?'^ asked Ethel; 
but the next moment, to her dismay, she dis- 
covered her guest prone on the rug before the 
fire, over the mantelpiece of which hung the pic- 
ture of Charles Chetwynd, — ^pale, all but insen- 
sible, yet clinging with desperate pertinacity to 
consciousness. 

'^Oh, Mrs. Pryor, what is the matter?" and 
with a natural impulse, Ethel's hand was ex- 
tended to the bell to call for assistance. 

" Stop ! stop ! For Heaven's sake don't call 
any one I Ethel, my child, stop V and Ethel 
knelt by her side as pale as she was, and knew 
not what to think. 

" Ethel, you are a true-hearted girl ; I am sure 
you will not betray me — ^you will not breathe 
what has happened to mortal.'' 

^' I don't really know what has happened, dear 
Mrs. Pryor, but I will do what you wish, if you 
will tell me." — "Another secret to keep from 
Grannie !" thought Ethel ; " I wish to goodness 
people would not be for ever betraying them- 
selves before me, and burdening me with their 
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mysteries V^ but another look at that appealing 
face softened her heart again, — 

"Oh, Ethel ! it^s so-like ! so like that, it seems as 
if he had come back from the dead to upbraid me/' 

" Did you ever know my father, then V^ 

" Know him ! Too well, my child, for him, for 
you, for all of us ! But as you value your peace 
and my happiness, my life, don't breathe a syllal3le 
of what I have just betrayed; you won't, my 
darling ! Swear to me that you won't !" 

" I will promise so far, but I ought to have no 
secrets from my grandmother, and perhaps it is 
something she ought to know." 

'^ Oh, no, no ! a thousand times no ! It would 
hill me, Ethel ; and you would be the last to do 
that, if you knew all. If she must know, I would 
tell her myself, and she would be merciful as she 
was once before ; but it can do no good, Ethel, 
to any living creature, and it would Ttill me, I tell 

you." 

Her wild, imploring eyes distressed Ethel, and 
she could only soothe the poor woman, whom she 
firmly believed was raving. 

'^ Let me help you up. Just lie down on the 
sofa, and don't fret ; you may depend on my not 
injuring or betraying you in any way, dear Mrs. 
Pryor." o 2 
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She got up then^ with Ethe?s help, and lay 
down on the sofa, her head in Ethels favourite 
nook, where she could see it, — that picture which 
had aflfected her so powerfully, her eyes seemed 
magnetized towards it — though she allowed Ethel, 
who was scarcely less agitated than herself, to 
bathe her temples with eau-de-Cologne, and to 
divest her of her cloak and furs. 

" Ethel, the one secret of my most unhappy 
life is in your keeping now; it ought to have 
gone to the grave with me V* 

" Oh, don^t say so, Mrs. Piyor, please don^t ! 1 
don't know your secret, and please don't tell me 
about it. I really do wish to be faithful and true 
to every one, but it is a dreadful burden to know 
what one ought not to speak of. I cannot betray 
you now, as I don't know it — and that must be a 
comfort to you. It is easy to forget this little 
agitation ; after your walk you are just tired and 
hysterical, like Aunt Blanche is sometimes.'' 

" Ethel, lock the door and come here ; no one 
must come in until this is over." 

Most unwillingly Ethel obeyed. She had heard 
of mild lunatics. This might be a case of mental 
derangement coming to a climax ; but the girl 
was no coward. She obeyed, and then returned 
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and sat by her side, and . tried to soothe her once 
more. She put her arms round her tenderly, and 
1^6g?®d her to cry, — ^her own tears were flowing 
fast from sympathy, and she hoped they might 
relieve the sufferer too ; but she was quite unpre- 
pared for the passionate embrace which she re- 
ceived in return. 

'' Ethel ! Ethel ! you don't know what this 
hour is to me. My child, my darling ! Charlie's 
child too V^ (Simple raving, thought Ethfel, but 
if it pacifies her, let it be.) 

" Did you know my father well V^ 

^^ I always love those who used to know him, 
and Grannie would be so fond of you too if she 
knew it.'' 

'^ Ethel, swear to me that you will never couple 
your father's name with mine !" and she sat up 
erect again. '' If you were to know all, you would 
see that silence is best." 

'^ I have promised, and you may rely on me not 
to mention what I do know, but don't tell me any 
more, at least, except one thing. Did you know 
my mother too ? She died when I was born, you 
know, and I have no picture of her \ nor do they 
ever speak much of her to me ; I fancy, Grannie 
did not know much of her." 
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^' Yes, Ethel, I knew her as well as I knew your 
father. She was a weak woman, and did not act 
with the strength of mind required in the circum- 
stances. ^ Speak no ill of the dead,' is a good 
motto, and perhaps your grandmother does not 
like to blame her to you. It is all a family secret, 
Ethel, and to tell you a portion would perhaps 
betray all, and it would be destruction to me. You 
will not ruin my life by betraying a temporary 
weakness ? It might lead to questions, and then 
all would come out, and I should die. Don't kill 
me, Ethel!'' And she looked with streaming 
eyes now at the picture, and strained Ethel more 
convulsively to her heart. 

Though believing half of it to be the eflfect of 
overstrained nervousness, Ethel was from sym- 
pathy almost as excited and agitated as Edith. 
The tie of friendship for her parents was quite 
enough to bind her to her new friend more closely 
than to any one she knew beyond the range of 
her relations ; so she gently returned the caresses, 
hoping still to calm her. 

'^ Ethel," she continued, " there are passages 
in my life recorded in God's book, of which I 
shall not fear to give an account to Him, when 
my time comes ; but the same passages revealed 
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to man now, when too late, would bring nnavail- 
ing sorrow and grief to many. I should die under 
it. The dread of it is killing me fast enough, 
though by slow degrees. I was weak and foolish, 
and afraid to speak the truth at the right time, 
and now it is too late ! too late I too late ! The 
grave has closed over all, and you are the only 
living witness of the past.'' 

" Don't say that of me, I implore you ; don't 
put such a fearful responsibility on me." 

" You are bom to it ! It is your inheritance ; 
you cannot divest yourself of it if you tried, I tell 
you I Only hold your tongue, and conquer your 
blushes, and command your eyes, my dear girl. 
It is a passive duty you have to perform." 

Ethel let her rave on — for simple raving she 
now believed it to be — but she did not pity her 
the less ; she knew what would ensue if Blanche 
saw any symptoms of a mystery, and then she 
thought of the adverse fate which seemed to be 
perpetually burdening her with other people^s 
aflFairs. '^ Another secret, and two out of the three 
great ones I have to keep, are about my father I 
What could he have done that all who knew him 
loved him, and yet that there should be some- 
thing no one can talk about I A family secret 
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she calls it ! It is what God has put in my path^ 
and therefore it is His will that I should perform 
the task He gives me faithfully. We cannot 
choose our work, and therefore I must be 
faithful in this. And I will be faithful to this 
poor, afSicted lady, my father's friend,^' and as 
she thought this, she smoothed her hair and 
kissed her once more. 

But steps were now heard in the passage, and 
some one knocked. 

'^ Come in,'' said Ethel, unused to locking out. 
Bat Blanche only rattled impatiently. 

Then Ethel, with a flushed face and a guilty 
conscience, had to rise and unlock the door, and 
make some ambiguous remarks about the lock's 
catching. For herself she would not have done 
this, but she knew that to be locked in with her 
aunt's guest was an infringement on that aunt's 
privileges which would be resented. How she 
loathed the necessity for such petty evasions ! 
Edith, better trained, was sitting up, and with 
her face well in the shade when her friend came 
in. 

'^ Upon my word, you two are comfortable, and 
enjoying yourselves ! I am quite jealous ! It is 
bad enough to be a wretched invalid, confined 
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to the house^ while you can walk. Yon need not 
appropriate Mrs. Pryor from me and decoy her 
into your sanctum, you puss ; we were wondering 
what had become of you both.'^ 

'^ It is Mrs. Fryer's first offence ; she came in 
here to see my rooms and my pictures and other 
pretty things, and — there was a good fire, so you 
see here we remained, as she was a little tired.'' 

^^ Oh, yes ; is not this a luxurious chamber for 
that spoilt child ! Such pretty things as she has 
about her! And what do you think of that 
picture of my poor dear brother, Ethel's father, 
you know ? It is so like him, and he was one of 
the handsomest men I ever saw ; but, poor fellow, 
he married too young some lovely creature — 
Ethel's mother, you know — quite a romance it 
was, although I was a tiny child at the time, and 
forget almost — but she died at Ethel's birth, and 
he was drowned soon after, going to join his 
regiment in Canada. I was only a wee thing at 
the time, but dear Mamma suffered dreadfully, and 
now that dear saucy puss has cut us all out with 
her. I really believe she loves Ethel better than she 
does me, — ^but I am not jealous," and she threw 
her arms round Ethel, and kissed her. " Why, I 
have made you cry, love ! I did not mean it, for 
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I hate scenes and tears and all such things. 
Come> Mrs. Pryor, let us leave the poor thing to 
recover herself.'^ 

But Mrs. Pryor was herself silently weeping, 
too. 

'^ Ton forget, Blanche dear, I am very weak 
and nervous, and very little makes me quite 
hysterical.'^ 

" How stupid of me not to remember ! I never 
would have aUuded to poor dear Charlie if I had 
thought of it. It is so foolish to be raking up 
old sorrows, or creating artificial ones ; come, or 
I must scold you.'' 

So Edith made her way to her room, under 
Blanche's wing, and came down calm and com- 
posed to dinner, and if Aunt Blanche thought 
Ethel looked unusually pale and ill, she blamed 
herself for exciting her, and made a note that 
the girl wanted firmness and self-control, and 
meditated on the best course to pursue in im- 
proving her '^ tone." Nothing prematurely wore 
out a girl's good looks so effectually as giving 
way to a morbid sentimentaUty. " So silly to be 
crying over a father's picture, which was before 
her eyes every day in the year, and the original 
of which she never saw, too !" Well, it was lucky 
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that neither Guy Dacre nor any other eligible 
was present to see how she fell oflf when she was 
in the dolefuls. Ethel sang, however, as usual 
that evening for her grandmother; and although 
Blanche, by way of encouragement, told her she 
was out of voice, neither she nor any one else 
could have imagined that another great and mys- 
terious wave had just swept over that young 
creature's inward history, — washing away old im- 
pressions, and leaving new and undefined ones, 
traced in mysterious characters, which as yet she 
could not understand. She had thought Mrs. 
Pryor slightly deranged at the time; but now, 
as she saw that calm placid woman, whose sweet 
pathetic voice enlisted every one's interest, softly 
conversing with her grandmother and aunt, or 
drinking in the music of her own melody with 
wrapt attention, she could not indulge in such a 
suspicion. She had begged her not to tell 
her, — she was glad not to know what might 
compromise any one, yet it was plain to her that 
there was some painful history of which her father 
was the hero, and in which others were impli- 
cated and in danger. Then Caleb's mystery 
occurred to her. Could they, that soft, refined, 
luxurious woman, and the battered world-worn 
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man know each other, or be in any way con- 
nected with each other in the romance of her 
father's life ? Most likely this lady might have 
been in love with her father, and he mi^ht have 
preferred her own mother to her, and she might 
have in some way resented it, and injured them, 
and now she repented, — and then Caleb's story. 
That was plainly some other matter, she would 
not even wonder, it was not quite honourable to 
either. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

W AMBUSH. — SOMETHING LIKE A CAT. — CAUGHT 
IN THE ACT. 

The photographer, as we know, had been absent 
since the time of the archery meeting. The 
landlord of the ^Plough/ a rural 'pub,^ second 
only to the ^ Mitre ^ in respectability, but less 
subject to the inroads of genteel company, and 
therefore more convenient and reasonable for 
Caleb, had been frequently questioned about his 
lodger. Some wanted to employ him ; some . 
asked out of curiosity, others from malevolence. 
That confidential communication made by Robert 
to Mrs. Grymes, like leaven had leavened the 
whole parish ; his innuendoes had spread through 
the whole village, from one to another, until 
every one had heard that Mr. Williams, who 
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seemed so harmless and iimoceiit, was a cri- 
minal of some sort, and that ^^ some one'' was 
on the look-out for him. Others had come to 
know, how they could not tell, that Mrs. Mild- 
may was forgetting what was due to her high 
connections, and encouraging " that man.'' 

All this had been discussed in the bar of the 
^ Plough' from time to time, but the landlord, old 
Kemp, " knew the world," he said ; and he 
^^knew a gen'lman from the other thing. He 
should know Mr. Williams by now, he should 
think, after him a coming and a going for the 
matter of four year or more. A harmlesser, more 
steadier gen'lman never stept nor he." So, after 
some months' absence, when Caleb made his ap- 
pearance late one night, having walked from the 
station, the worthy host took the opportunity of 
telling him these rumours, and warning him, if it 
was not " all square" with him, to ^^ hook it out 
of that," so as not to let them have the satisfac- 
tion of taking him. 

"My good fellow, no one can have anything to 
say against me with truth. They can say what 
they please — ^and lie; but their tongues cannot 
injure me much, except in my business. I only 
came over here to settle an account not far off. 
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and, as you see, have not brought my apparatus 
with me ; if I had, I should stay and brave them 
all. But I am obliged to be ofif again directly, 
so don't say I am here.'' 

The good man put his finger to his nose, by 
way of signifying acquiescence, and left him. 

The next day Caleb was oiBf early, as if going 
across country, but he soon doubled back towards 
the Priory, and plunged into the woods. Among 
the tangled brushwood, and more trim, but still 
closely-planted shrubberies, there was plenty of 
room for concealment; at this season there was not 
much going on in the grounds, and among the 
evergreens there was close cover. At one point 
there was that little knoll which, forming a pro- 
montory round which the river swept, left still a 
tiny pass between it and the water along which the 
walk from the Priory to the Cottage led. This 
knoll, as we may remember, was steep and bold, 
finely covered with laurels, and commanded a 
perfect bird's-eye view of the Priory and its 
grounds on the left, while on the right the bridge 
and Cottage were seen through the'trees. The 
path was the only communication between the 
two houses, except by the carriage-drive over the 
bridge, which made a considerable detour. 
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Among the evergreens Caleb took liis seat. 
There was a stump of an old tree left there for 
the purpose, the colour of which was nearly the 
same as that of his clothes. He refreshed him- 
self from his sandwich-case and flask, and then 
turned his eye towards the house with no fixed 
purpose, except, perhaps, the chance of seeing 
some of its inmates come out of it. He had sat 
some time, and had begun to feel, even in that 
sheltered spot, that an al fresco repast was rather 
cold work in November, when his attention was 
attracted by the figures of two ladies who emerged 
from a side-door, pottered aimlessly about among 
the now bare flower-beds, and then, after stand- 
ing still to consult, started oflf in the direction in 
which he was concealed. Caleb always carried a 
powerful glass; he had been usiug it all the 
morning ; but when they came near him, he 
seemed to lack the power of holding it. He lay 
now flat on the damp earth, and with his arms 
crossed before him, rested his chin on them, and 
fixed his eyes on the walk below. 

The two ladies, who were Mrs. Pryor and 
Ethel, approached leisurely, and talking all the 
time with conventional politeness to each other, 
yet with a degree of iatimacy and sympathy of 
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feeling beyond common politeness. Each had 
cultivated and refined tastes. The one a home- 
bred, high-souled, strong-charactered country 
girl ; the other a pliant, yielding, weak, though 
travelled woman of mature years; their oppor- 
tunities seemed to have balanced their gifts. 

'^ I have such a lovely view taken from this 
spot by our artist.^' And they stopped to look 
back immediately under where he lay. '^Our 
artist is a genius, I can tell you.'^ Then Edith 
made soine observations on the river, and the 
peculiar hue of the water, — pointing to particular 
spots where the reflections were strongest ; and 
then they stood silently gazing on, and enjoying 
the scene. 

" If we are to make our visit to Nellie, and 
earn our tea, we must hurry oh.^' These were 
the last words he overheard; they quickened 
their pace, and were soon lost among the bare 
trees and evergreens which protected the path. 

When they were gone, Caleb rose to his knees. 
A something almost sublime seemed to have come 
over that mutilated countenance, as he raised hia 
hands to heaven, and passionately poured forth 
an incoherent prayer, — inaudible, even if human 
ears had been near enough to hear him ; but still 
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the prayer which, we are told, does reach the divine 
ear, — ^a casting of all his troubles and dangers, 
seen and unseen, before the throne of grace ; a 
passionate invocation of grace and protection for 
some one, and of forgiveness for himself. Then 
he got up, and followed them at a distance. 

He soon found his way into Nellie^s back gar- 
den, and thence to the kitchen. 

" Law, Mr. Williams ! You do frighten a 
body.^' 

*^Are there visitors in the drawing-room, 
Mary V 

'' Yes, Sir ; Miss Ethel and a stranger, Sir.^' 

•^ Then, Mary, don^t say I am here until they 
are gone. I suppose I can wait in the dining- 
room V 

'^Oh, certainly. Sir. Oh, Sir, she is such a 
nice lady, the one as come with Miss Ethel ! 
You should get the taking of her picture ! Such 
a shawl as you never seen, from the Injies, Sir ! 
But the big house is full of company these times. 
Sir j and there^s plenty of people a wanting you. 
Sir. I think you could get as much as you could 
do now. Sir, if you have a mind to stop.^^ 

^^ Fve other fish to fry, elsewhere, Mary, and 
can't aflford to stop at Woolerton in winter. I 
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have no box with me either, and I only came on 
a little business, so when I heard that the big 
house was fall, I thought I would pay my duty to 
Mrs. Mildmay instead of going up there. I will 
sit here, in the dining-room, until the company 
is gone. Hush V 

But Caleb did not sit there. He found a door 
ajar into the old hall, now a store-room, and 
into this room he penetrated, and there delibe- 
rately became an eavesdropper, and that too 
without any conscientious scruples on the sub- 
ject. 

He peeped through the chinks of the door and 
saw that sweet, sad face which had haunted him 
for years. He restrained himself by a powerful 
effort until the conversation turned upon him- 
self, until those two discussed his merits, as a 
stranger and an inferior, then he could stand it 
no longer. Down on the floor he crouched, and 
sobbed — those dreadful sobs which are so much 
more touching when wrung from the strong heart 
of a man, than when a woman from lighter causes 
thus gives vent to her sorrow, — ^forgetful that he 
might be heard in the next room, forgetful of all 
and everything except the overwhelming fact 
that it was her ; that she was to go home and be 

p2 
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expected to admire that picture, his gift to Ethel 
a few years before. 

Crouched down against the door Ellen found 
him to her great surprise and dismay, and there 
she left him after an imaginary raid against an 
unoffending and visionary cat ! 

No wonder Ethel thought she looked " queer ^^ 
on her return, for she narrowly escaped falling 
over him when she went in, attracted by his sobs, 
and if she had done so, the others would have 
followed to the rescue. She contrived, however, 
to shut him in, return his shade, which he had 
dropped, and after locking the outer door to 
secure him from intrusion, return to her visitors. 

When they had taken their departure she 
returned to her prisoner. 

She found him still crouched down, and with 
his face buried in his hands. Gently, very gently, 
Nellie put hers on his shoulder^ and said, ^^ Caleb ! 
My poor Caleb ! What brings you here ? What 
is the use of this V 

" Nellie ! Nellie ! I saw her come here. I was 
up in the laurel copse. I heard her talking to 
Ethel, and I could not resist the temptation. I 
fo^Uowed them here. I could not keep away. Oh 
God, give me strength to bear it all, and suffer 
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in silence for their sakes ! To enduire seeing 
her and hearing her voice talking to Ethel, Nellie, 
and seeming not to know it ! To be obliged to 
hide like a felon from all who ever knew me — all 
but you, my best friend ! Oh, it is too much for 
me!'' 

^^ Is it not a blessing though, to see them all 
well and happy, with all this world can give 
them ; surely you must be thankful for some of 
it ! '' 

"Thankful to see her William Fryer's wife, 
walking and talking with Ethel ! Thankful to 
know that if I were to appear among them in my 
true character, I should drop as a bombshell 
among those dearest to me^ and shed nothing 
but misery and woe ! Thankful that the only 
service I can render them is to be what I seem 
to them all, dead ! Oh, Nellie ! I faUfar short of 
your standard of Christianity to see comfort in 
such things to me. I can pray for fortitude to 
bear the cross laid on me, the effect of my own 
folly, I can bear it all in secret for their sakes. I 
can try to endure, and that is all. Is she happy ? 
Never tell me that, for I cannot believe it. She 
carries that in her heart, and she shows it in 
her countenance, which she never can forget in 
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this world. It has worn those deep furrows in 
her face, and given that mournful tone to her 
voice, but if she knew all she would die ! It 
would kill her, Nellie, to see me alive; think 
what that feeling must be to me ! And yet, I 
have rashly risked this to look on her once more, 
and see — Mrs. Pry or ! '^ 

Ellen sat and wept unrestrainedly. She could 
eay little to comfort him, and the kindest thing 
she could do was to let him talk on, and thus give 
vent to his sorrow, while he could see her silent 
tearful sympathy, and take such comfort from it 
as he could. 

He walked up and down her tiny drawing-room, 
as was his usual custom when excited, whilst 
in the midst of all a knock was heard, and 
almost before he had time to adjust his shade, 
and Ellen to compose her countenance, Mrs. 
Grymes was announced. This worthy lady had 
a maid who minstered to her mistresses peculiari- 
ties. ' This girl, who usually sat at work at an 
upper window, had seen the ladies from the 
Priory go into the cottage, and this fact she 
communicated to her employer. Now Mrs. 
Grymes was rather piqued at not having been 
invited to any of those grand banquets which had 
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included the great people from great distances^ 
sncli as Sir Guy and Lady Dacre, and other 
county magnates^ and she was bent on taking 
another look at the second edition of ^' ingins,'' 
as she called the Pryors too ; she had once 
dined there to meet the Pelhams^ but sniffed at 
Mrs. Pelham; and although she had called since 
the Pryors' arrival^ yet she had missed seeing 
that lady, and her curiosity was still unappeased, — 
she wanted to talk to the owner of such wonder- 
ful bonnets, shawls, and sables. 

"Proud and haughty, no doubt, and looks 
down on us poor parsons' wives as if we were 
dirt.'' For Mrs. Grymes did not think in choice 
language. She put on her best things, and 
hurried down, intending to drop in by accident 
on " dear Mrs. Mildmay," but she was stopped, 
first by one interruption, and then by another, 
until time passed quicker than she thought for, 
and the lady guests were gone before she reached 
the Cottage, but only to afford her a much 
richer treat, as she '^ caught them in the fact," 
as she boasted afterwards. 

"In what fact, my dear?" asked the Vicar. 

"Why that shameless hypocrite of a woman, 
only a minute after receiving the great people, 
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honoured guests of her patroness, as if she was 
their equal, (actually had tea too for them, for the 
things were there, and four dirty cups as wit- 
nesses of it), was positively sitting there as bold 
as you please, and with her eyes red, as if she 
had been crying too, and entertaining that fellah, 
that Williams ! But I will make it my business 
to let Mr. Chetwynd know of her carryings on, 
and how his poor blind old mother is imposed 
upon ; but / caught them in the /ac^^^ 

"I think it would be far better, my dear, if 
you attended to our business, and left Mr. Chet- 
wynd to look after his own family affairs. Mrs. 
Mildmay has always been a most exemplary 
woman, and, you may depend upon it, whatever 
*fact * you caught her in was right, whatever it 
might seem to you ; I have faith in her.*' 

*' Yes, I know you. Doctor, you are as blind as 
a mole, and you call that Christian charity ! As 
sure as I am a sinner there is something between 
those two!'* 

'^Nothing more likely, something perhaps of 
Christian charity and good fellowship, a scarce 
commodity in this parish,'^ and saying this, the 
Vicar vanished. 

All this had taken place after she went home. 
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Nothing could have been more bland than her 
manner daring her visit. She was so delighted 
to see her dear fiiend looking so well. 

'' A little cold in your eyes though^ I think ?" 

'' No, thank you I I have no cold in my eyes, 
I am happy to say, but I have been listening to 
some melancholy recitals about some old friends, 
and I have been moved to tears.*' 

^' You always were a dear sympathetic creature, 
so at least Dr. Grymes says; and how is dear 
Lady Agnes, and your charming niece, and the 
interesting Indian ladies, her daughter and 
guest ? I am so full of parish business, for some 
of the visitors are so irregular and uncertain ! 
Don't think I am come to scold you, the Vicar 
says we must leave such things to conscience; 
but to return, Where was I ? Oh ! I remember, 
I was going to say I had no time to pay my 
respects since the dinner (and she did not say 
' to which I was not invited ') .'' 

" They are all quite well, thank you, although 
Mrs. Pelham still feels her debility occasionally.'' 

" Ah, those Indian climates ! You can tell us 
something about them, Mr. Williams." 

" I have never been in India." 

" Not in India ! Why, then, where was it I 
heard you came from ?" 
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" Possibly Australia/^ 

" Yes ; that was it I I knew it was somewhere 
where they send people, you know/' And Mrs. 
Grymes twinkled her little eyes at Nellie, as if 
she had said a clever thing. Caleb only laughed. 
''Yes, it is where they send people, Mrs. 
Grymes, only I was not sent, I was only taken 
there by chance, and against my will.'' 
Here was an admission to treasure up ! 
^^ And did you find it very hot or very cold ?" 
*' Both ; very hot, and very cold." 
^^ But you had natives to wait on you ?" 
'* No ; we had to wait on ourselves." 
"Not even convicts, Mr. Williams?" 
''Not even convicts, Mrs. GiymfflL I was not 
one of those fortunate men who had assigned 
servants to work for them, and to pollute their 
homes with their violence, and their vice, and 
foul language. I had to do all on my own hook 
for myself, and, what is more, I left it on my own 
hook, too. You see I have brought home some 
colonial slang." 

Mrs. Grymes believed as much of that as she 
pleased, and no more. She knew better than 
that. He was just a returned convict, and nothing 
more. Eobert Chetwynd was right, as she would 
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take care and let him know^ and then what woald 
that slj^ proud scion of the Wilbrahams have to 
say for herself? Harbouring such scum, and in- 
troducing them to respectable houses ! 

She had never heard of any losses at the 
Priory, but that fellow might have taken untold 
wealth from that house, and that poor old blind 
lady be none the wiser. Oh, the wickedness of 
some people! Sitting there crying with him 
too, and owning it, and as cool as a cucumber; 
but it should 7iot last, that it should not. If the 
Vicar was such a poor spiritless creature (although 
he was doing nothing all day long but spiritual 
work), it was only the more necessary that she 
should look after the morals of the parish, — such 
an example to the humbler classes I And she 
reached a climax in her virtuous indignation. 
But Mrs. Grymes only thoiight this, she told 
Mr. Williams that the whole county was charmed 
with his picture of the Woodlandshire Archery 
Meeting, and proposed that he should set up 
regularly in the county town. She, for one, 
would do her best to get him patronage, and she 
was sure he could depend on the interest of their 
mutual friend, and she waved her hand towards 
NeUie. 
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'^ I am obliged for your kind ofiFer, but I have 
other engagements which take me about. London 
is my headquarters.^' 

"A very convenient place^ and perhaps you 
could not prudently settle anywhere.' ' And the 
amiable woman meant more than her words im- 
plied. " You are on the staff of the ' Illustrated 
News/ I think?'' 

" I contribute sometimes^ as you may observe, 
but I belong to no particular staff. I take choice 
bits for artists' studies — foliage, water, rocks." 

" Yes, and a wandering life is very convenient 
sometimes I But I must be going. Good-bye, 
dear Mrs. Mildmay, charmed to have seen you." 
And off she went. 

Her virtue would have been compromised by 
remaining longer in such a scene. 

Yes, she was charmed, but it was that she had 
obtained materials for a letter she decided on 
writing to her friend and ally, Robert Chetwynd, 
oily, bland, and inferring much about both. 

" Well, that was an unlucky rencontre ! I fear, 
Nellie, you will suffer for it. I am a selfish brute 
to come here and compromise you ; but what can 
I do 7 Only for this house, and the shelter it 
has given me, the sympathy I have received 
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under this roof, life would have been even more 
unbearable than it is/^ 

" I don^t care, Caleb. I never did what I was 
ashamed of, and surely at my mature age I may 
have a friend of yours to visit me occasionally 
without having the slanderous tongues of a whole 
village levelled at me ! But if they will talk, they 
must. You have not told me when you came 
here.'^ 

^' As soon as your letter reached me, I deter- 
mined to risk all, and look upon her once more 
unseen ; so I came last night, and, as I told you, 
hung about perdu till they passed me in the 
grounds; then I saw that there had been no 
eclaircissement, though she knows, of course, 
who Ethel is. Do you think the old lady sus- 
pects ?" 

^^ No, I am quite sure she does not ; and if she 
did, depend on it she would keep her suspicions 
to herself. Blanche has told me often that 
EtheFs mother is dead in her hearing, and she 
has preserved the same calm face.'^ 

'^ When Mrs. Pryor sees that picture, she will 
require some nerve to keep up, I think.'^ 

" Oh ! Nellie, go there to-morrow and see what 
comes of it.'^ 
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'^ You may depend on Ethel, if it rests with 
her. Nothing you told her has she ever repeated 
to me, nor has she asked me a single question 
about you.** 

'' What a discipline for one so young ! And 
Gilbert, what is he about ?" 

'' He is abroad still. I think that there must 
be some indefinite understanding between them, 
because she is so indifferent to Guy Dacre ; there 
would be a good thing for her, if she would 
only think so.** 

" Gilbert is too worldly.** 

" He never would have made the fool of him- 
self I have done. We can never have perfection, 
Nellie. It is better to be on the safe side ; and 
worldliness wears best, in the long run, I be- 
lieve.'* 

Then he went away, and Mrs. Grymes knew 
the hour and the minute when the little gate 
shut on him. That night he went by the coach 
and train to London. 

The following day, in all the glory of her best 
dress, Mrs. Grymes was seen to emerge from the 
Vicarage, and, after sailing up the carriage-drive, 
she was ushered into the presence of Lady 
Agnes. 
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She was profuse in her apologies for her neg- 
lect, meaning a coveii; rebuke for theirs, and then 
she soon broke into her subject. 

" I had only time to pay a short visit to ouir 
friend at the Cottage yesterday, and I heard you 
had been there a few moments before. I was so 
sorry to miss you. Miss Chetwynd. How glad 
you must have been to see Mr. Williams again ; 
your old friend, the artist, I mean.^' 

^^Mr. Williams ! I have not seen him; I am 
so glad he is come ! ^' 

" Why, I met him at Mrs. Mildmay's ; and, 
indeed, I fear I was like Paul Pry — I came when 
when I was not wanted, — though I did not wish 
to intrude on a tete-a-tSte, I assure you, and they 
seemed so comfortable together ; it was a sin to 
disturb them, so I left him there.'' 

" How very odd I '' said Ethel, colouring vio- 
lently. " Ellen never told me so ; he must have 
gone in after I left.'' 

" Ah I my dear ; I am like the peacock, I 
could a tail unfold, but I won't ; I keep it shut 
down tight," and she stroked the skirt of her 
dress. '^ It does not answer for parsons' wives 
to talk of what they see and know ; it is ^ chatter 
and gossip,' but they know enough. 
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"Too much, occasionally,'* remarked Lady 
Agnes; ^^and few of them can resist the un- 
furling of those same tails. I have a great 
respect for Mr. Williams. I am blind, it is true ; 
but I have an instinctive perception of who are, 
and who are 7iot gentlemen — and ladies/' she 
added, after an emphatic pause. " Mr. Williams 
is a gentleman, whether his coat is shabby or 
not, and he never was anything else; and it is 
impertinent in us to pry into his antecedents if he 
wishes to conceal them. I am glad that he is 
come, for I want him to take Mrs. Pelham and 
. her children ; and perhaps Mrs. Pryor may have 
a commission for him.'' 

" Yes ; I should very much like to have him 
to take us all ; he has such wonderful taste in 
arranging postures and entourage^' 

Mrs. Grymes was crestfallen, but her quiver 
was not empty yet; she had one more arrow, 
and that a poisoned one. " Yes," said she ; '' it 
is a great pity people will say such things of the 
poor man, and his gentlemanly manners confirm 
the slander. People say that he was transported 
for forgery, and when his time was out, perhaps 
before, he came home, and not liking to disgrace 
his family he will not appear among them, so he 
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makes a sort of living by his callings for I don^t 
suppose we can call it a profession. Mrs. Mild- 
may knows the whole story, for she told me she 
did ; and he owned to Australia quite boldly to 
me, as if I did not know what that means I 
' But it is a long lane,' my dear lady ; you know 
the rest. We must hope for the best, and the 
clergy must be charitable, as I told him yester- 
day. He is secure of our patronage, and yours, 
for wherever there is reformation there is hope, 
and he really seems very harmless now. Such a 
comfort ! The Prodigal Son, my dear lady, and 
the Thief on the Gross ! all beautiful examples 
for us to imitate ! ^' 

She had quite run herself out, and had to stop 
for want of breath. All the ladies sat silent. 
Ethel with heightened colour and tingling ears, 
until Mrs. Grymes^s ' last similes overshot her 
mark, and brought a rebellious smile to her lips. 
Lady Agnes was stern and erect ; Blanche cu- 
rious and anxious for more, sniffing some exciting 
interludes to give variety to their rather flat 
life ; and Edith, with her own secret sin ever 
before her, and the vision of a certain lost Pro- 
digal perpetually rising to torture her — Edith 
was pale, silent, too, and angry. 

VOL. II. Q 
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"There are a few, I ought rather to say, a 
great many more texts we should take to heart, 
Mrs. Grymes,^^ at length observed Lady Agnes, 
after a protracted pause ; " but the spirit of them 
all is in this case the same, — that it is cruel to 
revive or extend such stories as you have just 
recounted, and which / do not believe, if you do. 
The best way to serve Mr. Williams would be 
never to allow such surmises to pass your lips 
again, unless to allow him to disprove them. I 
can answer, I hope, for my family here present.'* 

" And you may for me, I am sure," said Edith. 

'^ I included you, my dear, mentally.*' 

Then all chimed in with an eager assent, — the 
thiug must never be alluded to again, on pain of 
Lady Agnes's displeasure. 

Mrs. Grymes was rather disconcerted that this, 
her best and last arrow, should have so signally 
missed the mark. It was time for her to go, she 
said, and this she did in a few moments, feel- 
ing considerably crestfallen, but looking amiably 
smirking. 

" What an odious woman that is," was Blanche's 
first observation. " Why will clergymen fall into 
such traps ? If I had been living here, that dear 
old Vicar should never have been caught in her 
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meshes. You don^t know how skilful I am in 
matchmaking and matchbreaking^ when I see 
people going to ruin each others^ happiness. 
Such work as I had in India V 

" My dear^ you are in England now, and if 
people fall into traps, they must keep in them. 
I would not interfere, though it grieved me at 
the time ; and I should have liked it for Nellie, 
for his sake as well as hers \ and to this day I 
believe the Vicar honours her above all women, 
and that makes his wife so spiteful and de- 
tracting.*' 

" Do you really think there is anything be- 
tween her and that artist V 

" Certainly not. She and her husband both 
knew him in former years ; but she told me she 
had promised him not to speak of his affairs ; and 
Nellie is quite wise enough to be trusted with the 
management of her own.^* 

Still Edith, whose maternal solicitude was 
quickened for Ethel, was made uneasy; her 
own slyness and evasions made her naturally sus- 
picious of others ; she summed up the result of 
her observation, and it alarmed her ; she remem- 
bered Ethel's blush when the photographer's 
name was mentioned; the noise in the inner 

q2 
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room while she was at the Cottage ; Ellen's con- 
fused manner (though it did not strike her at 
the moment) ; and, added to these, Mrs. Grymes's 
assertion, that he must have been in the house at 
the time, and she was troubled; she must see 
the man, if only because he had saved EthePs 
life; she must employ him herself, and watch 
him closely, for even a reformed forger was no 
company for Ethel. 

At the same time Ethel, being to a certain ex- 
tent in Caleb's confidence, knowing from him 
that he had been her father's friend, and Nellie's 
too, and having heard him lament the injury he 
had once done them, began to ask herself how 
far Mrs. Grymes's tale might be founded on 
fact ? Could there be a foundation of truth for 
her romance? Could his "forgery'' have been 
the injury which he had inflicted on her father, 
and which he now bemoaned with unavailing 
sorrow? Then, the scene of the night before 
occurred to her. Could Mrs. Pryor, too, have 
known Caleb formerly, and would she recognize 
him as she recognized the picture? It was a 
very exciting reverie, from which she was rudely 
disturbed by her aunt's voice. 

" I wish to goodness, Ethel, you would give 
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that swain of yours a little more hope, just to 
practise a little, dear, and keep the thing going. 
You might grow to like him in time, and you 
do not give him or yourself a fair chance. He is 
eligible in every way, and if he proposes, you can 
only refuse him. Such a triumph would be some- 
thing before you were even presented. Quite a 
feather in your cap.^^ 

'^ Which swain ? I don't understand you. 
Aunt Blanche. ^^ 

" I am glad you do not, dear ! Blanche, Ethel 
is not in India, and I would be very much dis- 
pleased with her if I found her ^encouraging' 
any one. She is too young for such nonsense, 
whoever the ^ swain' may be.'' 

" Nonsense, Mamma ; you must know the only 
possible one. Mr. Dacre, of course." 

'^ I never gave him a thought, Blanche." 

" Because you cannot see, dearest," was her 
blunt reply. 

" I wish you had not said it. Aunt ! It will 
make me feel so foolish in Mr. Dacre's com- 
pany, and it is such an impossibility." 

" Is it, indeed ! That is an admission. And 
who may be the possible hero ? The boy of your 
affections ? " 
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''Blanclie, I won't have such ideas put into 
the child's head ! Ethel, love, forget your aunt's 
folly, and don't look foolish before Mr. Dacre, 
because we old people talk nonsense sometimes. 
Edith was trembling with excitement, as she 
watched the girl's countenance. She, as a stranger 
or a visitor, could not oflFer an observation on a 
question of such deep but secret interest to her. 
Ethel's blushes told her no definite tale, — ^young 
girls blush at anything ; but she felt sorrj^ to 
think that Guy Dacre had not established himself 
in her affections yet, and that Blanche's blunder- 
ings had defeated her own ends. Could Ethel 
care for any one else ?" 

Had Gilbert once favoured them with his 
company, Edith would have been soon put out 
of suspense; she would have> detected at once 
that something which had evaded the purblind 
vigilance of Blanche. 

Ethel was glad to escape to her own room that 
night as soon as possible ; and once there alone, 
to sit down and ruminate on the complex nature 
of the various confidences thrust on her, and to 
compare them with Mrs. Grymes's crude scaudal. 
She took up the thread of her meditations where 
it had been rudely broken off by her aunt. 
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Could Caleb Williams's mysterious sin have in 
any way eflFected that misery which was preying 
on Mrs. Pryor, and which her father seemed to 
have shared ? Could she have ever known him, 
and if so, would they recognize each other if they 
met ? Caleb Williams wa-s probably an aliaa as- 
sumed to assist in his disguise ; his own avowal 
sanctioned the surmise. She would give any 
thing to know the truth, but, bound by promises 
of secrecy and silence to each, she dare not in- 
quire, or show the slightest curiosity ; she must 
wait patiently the issue of events, and keep out of 
all further confidences, if possible. Already she 
felt in a waking nightmare, oppressed beyond 
endurance, and yet unable to move a muscle to 
release herself of the weight, for she must keep 
the sorrows of each distinct and inviolate. It 
was a terrible, if even a salutary, discipline for an 
open, frank nature such as EthePs ; but she had 
early learned, when most puzzled and perplexed, 
where to take her troubles, where to seek for 
support. It was her private altar, upon which 
she now cast all her anxieties. 

Neither her grandmother nor Ellen were "high" 
or "low" or "broad" or "muscular," though 
each denomination might have accused them of 
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the failings of the other three. They were sim- 
ple Churchwomen, Bible Christians, who took the 
Sermon on the Mount as their creed in practical 
duty. These had taught Ethel from the begin- 
ning where to ask for a help beyond all mortal 
power, even in her little childish tribulations, 
and without the external parade of religious con- 
victions, etc. etc., it had become quite an instinct 
to her to ask for aid where she, in her simple 
though fervent faith, felt sure she would obtain 
it, directly or indirectly. Yet for what definite 
end could she pray now ? She knew not — she 
could not tell, what would be best for her. She 
knew not what to ask ; but she felt that she 
needed strength to be faithful and true and up- 
right in all things ; and for these gifts she prayed 
fervently — strength and wisdom to avoid com- 
promising those who were, they said, in her 
power — to " be faithful in all things/' 

Ethel felt a strange yearning towards the gentle 
woman who had unfolded to her a portion of her 
inner life. She had called her "my darling,^' 
and "my child ;^^ and, although such endear- 
ments might only be Italian forms of speech, 
still they were pleasant from her. She prayed 
for her, too — for a way for her out of all her 
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mysterious troubles ; that she might receive that 
support which her soft, yielding character seemed 
to require so much. 

Edith Pryor said she was not very well that 
evening; the subdued excitement of Mrs.Grymes^s 
visit had been too much for her, coupled with the 
tension of her critical position in that house. 
Conscientiousness was very fully developed in 
her character in spite of those opposing qualities, 
the fruit of her early deficiencies of education, and 
the circumstances which developed them. How- 
ever contradictory this may seem, it was the case ; 
her utter weakness of character had made her 
a prey alternately to one or the other ; and the 
unceasing turmoil of these warring influences 
made her miserable. Too weak to resist the sin, 
she was too good to commit it without remorse. 
She was one who could never harden for good or 
evil; like wax, she melted before the stronger 
influence of the moment whichever it happened 
to be. There were times at the Priory when she 
felt happier than she had done for years, when 
risk in the present, and remorse for the past, 
were both forgotten in contemplating EtheFs 
security ; but the reaction was strong in propor- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SYMPATHETIC INK. 

But we must go back a little. Mrs. Grjrmes had 
scarcely gone, in fact, the odour of her highly- 
perfumed handkerchief, in which musk predomi- 
nated, still pervaded the room when Ellen Mild- 
may entered. 

^^Your ears are burning, I am sure,'^ said 
Ethel, " right and left ! We have just been 
sitting upon you, and the jury being divided, 
have discharged themselves without a verdict ! " 

'^ Ethel ! Take care, my child, don't let your 
tongue take too much licence," said Lady Agnes. 

'^ Oh, Nellie will understand my meaning soon. 
I only wish she had come in a few moments 
sooner." 
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'^ She has come in time to plead guilty, or not 
guilty, to the charge of enslaving that mysterious 
artist ; and also in time to take our commands to 
her humble servant to appear before us two 
ladies, who desire that he shall immortalize our 
charms. Here is Mrs. Pryor dying to see this mys- 
terious Cyclops, who has fascinated and enslaved 
the highly proper and decorous Mrs. Mildmay." 

'^ I don't understand you, Blanche, in the least, 
although, as I met Mrs. Grymes in the grounds, 
and she saw Mr. Williams at the Cottage yester- 
day, after Mrs. Pryor and Ethel left, I suppose 
she has been improving the occasion." 

*' Exactly so ! You have guessed right, cousin 
mine, although her 'improvements' are question- 
able. She only accuses you, however, of har- 
bouring a returned convict, a ci-devant forger, 
who left his country for his country's good, and 
who has now returned to find more favour with a 
certain lady, who shall be nameless, than with 
his own family. Guilty, or not guilty ?" 

" Guilty ! with extenuating circumstances," 
said Nellie, laughing, though her cheeks burned 
with indignation ; '^ guilty on the counts aflfect- 
ing myself, as far as truth goes; but as Mr. 
Williams was never a forger, or a convict, her 
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story loses mucli of its piquant raciness on inves- 
tigation ; however, as I do not intend to satisfy 
Mrs. Grymes's malevolent curiosity, I fear it must 
remain what she has made it, a myth. I am not 
at liberty to tell Mrs. Grymes those portions of 
Mr. Williams's antecedents which he has confided 
to me as an old acquaintance ; in fact, by doing 
so, I might injure those who least suspect it. 
He certainly is not responsible to Mrs. Grymes, 
neither am I." 

Ethel's eyes glistened. '* Another ray of light 
on that strange story ! Another link in that dis- 
jointed chain she was trying to unite. That man 
was my father's friend ; Mrs. Pryor was also my 
father's friend: her secret would ruin her; his 
secret would ruin some one else. Could they 
have ever known each other ?" 

Ethel sat ^^ in a brown study," as Blanche said, 
after she was tired of talking herself. 

Edith, too, sat and listened. 

'^ Will you kindly tell this interesting gentle- 
man that I am anxious to give him a commis- 
sion? I want Mousie's picture; and I have 
promised my own carte to dozens of people ; and 
I have heard so much of this Mr. Williams that 
I am determined he alone shall take us." 
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^' Oh, yes, and I am dying to see your Cyclops, 
Nellie j quite a character, I should say/' 

" I am sorry to say I think you will be disap- 
pointed at present, then, for Mr. Williams was 
only passing through Northgate, and came over 
to Woolerton yesterday on business, which busi- 
ness he was discussing with me when Mrs. 
Grymes called and interrupted us. He did not 
have his camera with him, and he left by the 
mail last night for London.^' 

" How excessively provoking V said Blanche. 
" I am wild to see this man, and to judge if Mrs. 
Grymes has any foundation for her little ro- 
mance." 

" In my young days neither matrons nor 
maidens thought it decorous to ' run wild ' about 
a travelling artist, or thought it correct to couple 
their names or their friend's names with such 
men, as it seems they are presuming to couple 
Nellie's with Mr. Williams. I am compelled to 
say, if language or manners are criterions of gen- 
tility, Nellie need not be ashamed of her sus- 
pected admirer. Nellie, I hope you don't en- 
courage the Vicar to pay you pastoral attentions, 
for I believe that is at the bottom of it all. 
Nellie was rather — or I should perhaps say the 
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Vicar was rather impressed with NeUie once, 
only she did not meet him half-way, and some 
one else crossed the street to catch him/' 

^' Is it so ? Ah," said Blanche, " if / had been 
at home I should have managed the affair for 
those who could not do it for themselves. That 
poor man is wrecked, — she is an awftd woman.'' 

Nellie was glad that the conversation was 
diverted from herself. She was anxious to dis- 
cover the effect of the picture on Mrs. Pryor, but 
neither her face nor Ethel's betrayed anything. 
She came to stay for the evening, she said, if 
they would have her, and she soon found herself 
in Ethel's room, taking off her walking garments. 

" What does Mrs. Pryor think of your pic- 
tures ?" 

'^ She was greatly struck by them ; wondered, 
as Aunt Blanche does, at my luxurious apart- 
ments and their fitting-up." But Ethel's back 
was turned, and she was very busy in a distant 
comer of the room. A glance, however, was 
enough. Ellen saw that something had passed 5 
how much she could not tell, for, as she wrote to 
Caleb, '^ She would not trust her honest face to 
me, lest it should betray involuntarily more than 
she wished. Edith at least must know who she 
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is, and is tranquilly happy. I had not the cruelty 
to speak of the picture in her presence. I shrank 
from the fearful subject for her sake, and the 
terrible consequences to her of any eclairdsse" 
ment" 

Meanwhile it was no part of Robertas tactics to 
allow his sister to get the ^' upper hand '^ at the 
Priory. Dora was still at school, and Marion rebel- 
lious at being always kept abroad. She wanted to 
watch Robert now, especially on his visits to the 
Priory, and she wanted to see Blanche, so she 
insisted on his taking her home with him; 

Although Marion was no favourite with her 
mother-in-law, who called her a " frivolous, 
empty-headed little thing,^^ the old lady on the 
first hint of Robertas wishes and Marion^s hopes, 
made Ethel invite them both to spend the Christ- 
mas and a month or two besides among them all, 
that the brother and sister and their respective 
husband and wife might become better acquainted 
with each other. 

Ethel wrote the letter as a painful duty. She 
felt an instinctive certainty that her uncle was her 
natural enemy, but the rough angles of her cha- 
racter, which used to cause abrasions, had been 
smoothed down a little. They rubbed smoothly 
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together now, but, like billiard balls, still re- 
pelling each other, and concealing their mutual 
dislike under formal politeness. 

No one was more alive to the existence of this 
feeling than Lady Agnes. She knew her son^s 
soreness on the vexed question of EthePs status, 
but she had made her will and settled that ques- 
tion, she said, and Bobert must make the best of 
it. He had no son, and Charlie^s daughter had 
as good, if not a better, right than Dora to what- 
ever she had to leave. She would help Robert 
now and then, and she might even destroy some 
of the securities which she had obliged him to 
give for all she had advanced through her law- 
yers, but she knew he gambled, and all the once 
fine Chetwynd patrimony should not be thus 
squandered ; she had made up her mind on the 
subject, and therefore she dismissed it. At least 
it should lie fallow until Ethel's marriage or her 
own death, and then Robert might give way to 
his impotent rage as much as he pleased ; but in 
the meantime he was her son, and she must make 
the best of him. 

Mrs. Grymes had thought it her imperative 
duty to write to Mr. Chetwynd on the return of 
'^a certain suspicious character to the village,'' 
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but — ^alas for her vigilance ! — ^as her pen flew 
swiftly over her paper, the wheels of the train 
were flying more swiftly still which conveyed her 
quarry beyond her grasp. Her letter reached 
Eobert the morning he was leaving Baden, and 
it hurried his journey homewards. He must see 
that man and put an end to this mysterious 
and uncertain state of things. He must see him, 
and, if he was the Tuan, know his game, buy him 
off at any price, or get rid of him ; for while 
matters remained in their present state, Ufe was 
intolerable. 

In this frame of mind he arrived at his mother^s 
home. 

Gilbert, too, had returned to England about 
the same time ; he ran down for a day to tell 
them all he had done and seen on the Alps, to 
impress the Pelhams with his manifold perfec- 
tions, to steal a tete-a-tete with Ethel, and then 
to start away again to somg^ friend^s place 
pheasant-shooting. 

In that short meeting he contrived to tell 
Ethel that he was quite " used up,^^ and longed 
for quiet, but until the house was clear he could 
not remain in it for any time. He was very 
plausible, and she very tender and true, and in 

VOL. II. B 
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her own truth believed in his. It was a great 
comfort to her to see him, and his soft, insinu- 
ating voice lingered like sweet echoes on her 
ear after he was gone. He had called her " his 
owDi" his '^ best/' his ^^ dearest.'* It was some- 
thing quite beautiful to see his attention to Lady 
Agnes; it is in fact at all times pleasant to be- 
hold the deference of a young and popular man 
towards an aged and infirm woman. It was Gil- 
bert's most effective role. He was courteous and 
polite to Mr. and Mrs. Pryor, a dutiful nephew 
to his uncle and aunt, but to Bobert and his 
wife, merely polite. Neither men ventured to 
enter upon the subject uppermost with both, 
and in the presence of Mr. Pelham and Mr. 
Pryor, a tSte-h-tSte by accident was not easily 
managed. 

Soon after his arrival, Eobert renewed the 
subject he had before urged upon his mother, — 
the advantage of placing herself under an ocu- 
list of world-wide celebrity, who visited London 
every spring. They were all in England now, 
he said, and he could take a house in town for a 
few months, and Ethel could accompany her on 
a visit to Marion and himself; and then, if the 
oculist saw reason to hope for a favourable re- 
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suit, she could undergo the operation, which wa48 
very simple. 

Blanche put in her claim, but was repulsed ; 
she could be as much as she pleased with her 
mother, but he must have her under his own 
roof at that critical time. He did not say so, 
but both Marion and he built on the Pelhams 
for gaiety, carriages, and amusements ; and wher- 
ever Lady Agnes was living, the house would 
have to be kept quiet, at any rate when the ope- 
ration was performed. 

He was very indignant at Caleb's absence from 
Woodlandshire. "Baffled again, by Heaven! 
and that fellow stealing about in my absence, 
without even a camera as his excuse V' This 
Mrs. Grymes had told him since his return. 

Once more he put an advertisement in the 
^ Times,' inviting him to present himself to cer- 
tain solicitors and hear of something to his ad- 
vantage ; but in reply he only got the following 
letter and enclosure : — 

" Eobert Chetwynd, have a care ! When you 
and I meet, it will be a bitter day for you ; let 
well alone, and I will let you alone, although 
I know ally and will act on what I do know, if 

b2 
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you force me to it. I enclose a souvenir of the 
past, the meaning of which you will appreciate." 

The souvenir was another copy of the photo- 
graph ! 

As usual, the letters were distributed at the 
breakfast - table, when all the family was as- 
sembled, and again Robert was seized with a 
'^ spasm," and rose to seek for brandy, but Ma- 
rion rushed to his assistance and secured the 
letter and its contents, — this act restored him, 
" Woman, are you mad ? How dare you ?" All 
self-command had left him, and he was reck- 
less of the observation he was exciting. Marion 
restored the letter at once, but she had felt the 
photo in it; she saw the wondering faces around 
her, and was anxious to cover her husband's 
^' attacks " from notice ; she laughed a little hard 
laugh, and said, therefore, 

'^ Why, Eobert, you are quite ridiculous ! you 
know I was only in fun ! I begin to think it is 
some ladylove^s photo, and I am consumed with 
jealousy and curiosity." 

" Your curiosity shall never be satisfied then," 
saying which he threw the envelope and its 
contents in the fire; then, looking still very 
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ghastly, he too laughed harshly and said, " That 
is a part of my method of enforcing discipline 
on a curious, jealous wife. How do you manage, 
George V and he turned to his sister^s husband. 

^'Blanche manages me better, I am afraid, 
don't you, old woman ?'' 

** So well that no one sees the reins. But, 
Robert, that is a bad plan to bum a letter before 
you can well know its contents, — evidence of 
importance has often been thus destroyed ; even 
a bit of paper is sometimes of consequence, you 
know.'' 

" I know an instance, and I dare say Robert 
remembers it," said Lady Agnes, who now spoke 
for the first time, '^ when a rash act of the kind 
destroyed an important family document. The 
lesson he received then should have been a warn- 
ing to him. I don't like to see men bum letters 
in a hurry ; it is a bad habit and a bad sign." 

'' Marion is so deucedly curious ; and when a 
man is entrusted with the confidence of other 
men, honour to them makes it a necessity." 

''Even photos?" said Marion. She was red 
with passion, and there were symptoms of a 
matrimonial " scrimmage," when George Pelham 
rose to the rescue. 
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"Come, Robert, and take a cheroot;" and 
Robert was glad to escape the silent scrutiny of 
the ladies, so he followed his brother-in-law from 
the room. 

Edith sat pale and silent, — she was too ner- 
vous to bear a scene of any kind ; and Ethel felt 
sure she had seen the writing on the envelope 
before, and she had felt the card within as she 
had distributed the letters. 

'^What has Uncle Robert to do with him? 
Another link! but how can it fit in with the 
others ? Is he mixed up in it too ? if so, I am 
sure it is for no good purpose.'* 

As Robert smoked the fine Manilla cheroot 
with which George Pelham supplied him, he let 
off his superfluous steam in a sort of universal 
invective. He, as usual, propounded his favourite 
doctrine of the three orders of women, and gently 
and guardedly he managed to include his mother, 
wife, and sister in the first class, — ^his most fa- 
voured list of fools. 

"My dear fellow, you* don't know Blanche; 
she is no fool, I can tell you, though she hides 
her amazing sense under that gay, trifling air; 
and you certainly would scarcely venture to call 
your sister one of the others to me. She was 
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my prime minister in India ; Blanche is no com- 
mon order of woman, I can tell you. Then there 
is Ethel ; that girl has a grand soul, it seems to 
shine out on you through her eyes. She is a fine 
creature, by Jove !'^ 

Robert mercifully let her pass with one obser- 
vation. 

" It is rather in spite of, than in consequence 
of her training, then, — my mother would not 
listen to me on that subject.*^ 

'^ Why, Mrs. Mildmay educated her, and she 
seems a most admirable woman.^' 

" Chacun a son goftt,^' and Robert shrugged 
his shoulders. " My mother is infatuated about 
her, and she — Ellen is no fool, at any rate.'* 

Robert knew that nettles stung most when 
lightly applied, so he felt that was enough for 
Nellie, but George took it up. 

'' I don't think Lady Agnes overrates her. I 
consider her a very superior woman.'' 

" And the majority of the world agrees with 
you, but she and I, I confess, do not hit it; we 
never did, though we never quarrel. She doesn't 
like me, and perhaps with reason, but I would 
not for the world insinuate anything against her 
as my mother's cousin, of course." And one 
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eyebrow went up just a very little, — it was a 
habit common to the three, Marion, Dora, and 
himself, and he looked askance at Mr. Pelham. 

Now Robert was no favourite with Pelham, 
but from thenceforth the Anglo-Indian had an 
undefined suspicion that Robert, like Mrs. 
Grymes and the peacock, '^ could a tail unfold,^' 
and that family considerations withheld him from 
doing so in Mrs. Mildmay's case. 

It is thus that the purest and the noblest cha- 
racters can be blighted with safety. Not by out- 
spoken assertions ; oh, no, they are weapons too 
heavy and clumsy by far for skilful hands. A 
sigh, a shake of the head, a " deep regret,^' a 
"deep interest,'^ are the more effective instru- 
ments for more refined manipulations ; and the 
most potent of all weapons for the destruction of 
our dearest friends is Christian charity and for- 
giveness ! With it we can heap coals of fire on 
the heads of our adversaries in a very different 
spirit to the one intended by our Divine Master. 
Forgive those you dislike, and they must have 
done something to be forgiven; be merciful, 
and they must have deserved mercy. Abstain 
from direct slander, nay, discourage it; admit 
your friend^s failings with a sigh, say " who is 
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without them V^ but do so with a significant and 
by all means benevolent expression of counte- 
nance^ and the stain is made^ only in sympathetic 
ink perhaps, which does not show at first, but it 
will come out vividly at the right time. 

Men and women, honest, pure, and true, have 
gone down to their graves by scores, victims 
under the subtle eflTects of this intangible moral 
poison, cleverly administered by dear and effu- 
sive friends. It is a safe operation generally, 
and seldom detected until too late. 

Give me a good hearty, honest enemy, let him 
trumpet forth my sins loudly (in these days when 
physical encounters are rare between men), let 
the world judge between us, and say if I deserve 
his accusations ; but save me from the insidious 
poison of a professing friend, whose heart has no 
concern for me, whose secret instincts are against 
me ! 

It was Robert Chetwynd's interest to depre- 
ciate Ellen Mildmay, because he felt that she 
knew more than he liked, and he therefore 
wished to anticipate her future attempts by cast- 
ing an intangible doubt on her. He was not a 
man, as we know, to stick at trifles where his in- 
terests were at stake. 
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To accuse would have been to give her a 
chance of defence, so he only slightly sprinkled 
her with sympathetic ink, in the full confidence 
that it would come out darh at a convenient 
season. 

To make her testimony worthless, her asser- 
tions received with caution, her honour and 
purity to be questioned, to strengthen insensibly 
Mrs. Grymes^s clumsy malevolence, were all so 
many steps towards his future ends ; and he was 
not quite unsuccessful. In a cabinet council 
held under the canopy of the state bed of the 
Priory, George Pelham told his wife that he 
feared there were soTne grounds for thinking there 
was more than met the eye in Ellen. Robert re- 
luctantly admitted as much in fact, though evi- 
dently wishing to remove the impression he had 
inadvertently given ; and as the ex-governor was 
considered an astute man, even in his dealings 
with Orientals, who could question his conclu- 
sions ? 

Poor shallow mortals! How little can we 
see occasionally of the truth ! How much do we 
often see which does not exist ! 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

CHARLIE'S MOTHER ! — FAREWELL ! 

It must not be supposed that Robert forgot the 
warning he received again for the third time. 
He was now quite convinced that the photogra- 
pher was his enemy, that whatever was remaining 
to him of peace, of reputation, of position was 
in this man's keeping. If such were the case, 
he must relinquish his intention of hunting him 
to earth. ^^ Let loell alone, and I will let you 
alone. '^ Those words were not to be slighted; 
he would let him alone directly. Yet if he did 
now and then slyly throw discredit on him and 
on Nellie, he could not trace it. He had been 
asleep all this time, and must now be up and 
doing. His mother should not be left again to 
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the influence of that set ; he must get her under 
his own control. If he tried properly, he knew 
he would succeed in the end ; and the neighbour- 
hood should know, through Mrs. Giymes, that he 
had very cogent reasons for removing even his 
niece from heal influences. He left people to 
guess the nature of these " local influences/^ and 
he was not responsible for the correctness or in- 
correctness of their surmises. Chetwynd Park 
was still let, so he had a good excuse for taking 
a furnished house in town for the season, and 
making arrangements for the operation which 
Lady Agnes at length consented to undergo. 
His mother^s blindness was in some respe(*.ts a 
convenience to him ; but, on the other hand, he 
knew that, were she to recover her sight, her 
gratitude to him would more than counterbalance 
this; his mother would be less dependent on 
these two women, who wrote and read all her 
letters, and thus knew too much. 

Introduce Ethel into the great world and she 
would soon neglect her grandmother. Devotion 
was a good thing enough and easy where there 
were no temptations to the contrary. He would 
manage to alienate them somehow, but chance 
must determine the '^ hoto.'^ 
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Notwithstanding Mr. Pelham's indignant pro- 
tests, Robert still mentally included his sister 
among the fools in whom, as tools, his heart re- 
joiced. That Blanche had a price he was certain ; 
all women have, he thought. He would stimu- 
late her jealousy. Why should she, an only 
daughter and a woman of experience and posi- 
tion, give place to a young chit of doubtful birth, 
an illegitimate granddaughter ? These, however, 
were only floating ideas, the suggestions of one 
of his familiar genii, the prompter, good or bad 
angel (whoever he may be), one of whom guides 
us in our path through life ; and oh, how fervently 
should we all pray for that influence which alone 
can guide us in the strait and narrow way ! 
After the arrival of Robert and his wife, and the 
return of Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pryor, a fresh 
round of dinners had commenced, all intended as 
complimentary to the dear old lady who had won 
the love and respect of all her neighbours, 
though, of course, she never took part in these 
festivities except in her own house. 

Edith Pryor would gladly have escaped these 
parties; the demon of fear had held her in 
possession since her return to England, though 
of what she scarcely knew. Her husband, on 
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the contrary, had begun to thaw towards his 
countrymen, and, in a party of intimates, could 
now, with their support, be very agreeable ; so, 
'to please him, his wife went too, and she had at 
least the gratification of seeing Ethel admired, 
for in addition to Guy Dacre, there were several 
young county scions who would have been at her 
feet if they had had the slightest encouragement. 
The Pryors had been " going '* for some time, 
but first one dinner and then another, for which 
they were induced to stop, had delayed their 
departure. At length Mr. Pryor said they must 
go on the Thursday which succeeded a Tuesday 
upon which a dinner at Dacrelands was to come 
off. As evening advanced Edith declared she 
found herself quite unequal to the drive, there 
and back, of seven miles in full dress ; therefore, 
an hour or two before the rest of the party 
started, she determined not to accompany them. 
She was really too ill, and they all saw it; so, 
with many injunctions to " take care of herself,^' 
she was left well-becushioned and beshawled and 
befurred, extended on the same sofa, in Lady 
Agnes^s room, on which she had been placed on 
that first day of her arrival. Lady Agnes occu- 
pied her usual place on the opposite side of 
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the fireplace, and they determined, as they 
assured the others, to have a cosy evening to- 
gether. 

We all know how an intimacy increases under 
such circumstances, and the old lady was always 
a charming companion when she liked ; but from 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh 
generally, and consequently the conversation 
soon drifted from the dress and general appear- 
ance of the departing coirpany, to Ethel's dress 
and EthePs looks and Ethel altogether. Then 
the old lady was drawn into reverting more 
freely to the past, as it concerned her darling, 
as it seemed, with an end towards sounding 
Edith. At length, after some pause, she said, — 

" By the bye '^ {a projpos of nothing, apparently, 
of which they had been speaking), "Blanche told 
me one day that you had a son called Douglas, 
and she fancied your father's name was also 
' Douglas.' Your name is Edith ; do you know 
of any other Edith Douglas — a cousin, perhaps, 
of your own?" 

She spoke very low, and there was a strange 
intensity in the tones in which the question was 
asked, as if life itself depended on the issue. 
Edith was thankful that she could not see her as 
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she answered her, with forced calmness, by ask- 
ing her another question, — 

'' Did you know her V 

" Yes ; and I loved her very dearly, poor child 
— had a deep interest in her ; but I have lost all 
trace of her for many years, and I fear she is 
dead ; but I should be glad to find her out quietly 
if I could, for she had great sorrows, poor thing. 
If she is any relative of yours and you know what 
has become of her, tell me. I am not disposed 
to gossip, and mine is a true and loving interest, 
I assure you.^' 

" The Edith you knew is dead — dead to the 
world, at least — for ever ; yes, for ever now ! ^* 
And then, as if seized by some sudden impulse, 
one she could no longer restrain, and against 
which she had been struggling ever since she 
came to the house, she silently slipped from 
among her multifarious wraps, threw herself on 
the rug which separated them, and put her head 
on the old lady's knees, 

''Mother, Mother !'' wailed she; "Charlie's 
mother, the only true mother I ever knew ! the 
friend who stood by me in the hour of my terrible 
woe, who would have been my comfort always, 
if she could. Don't betray me; my husband 
does not know." 
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A long silence ensued — ^their hearts were both 
too fiill for utterance. 

'^ Your voice, my child, seemed a re-echo of the 
past, but I am sometimes mistaken; and I only 
began to suspect when Blanche mentioned your 
son^s name by chance. My poor injured child I 
May God sustain and comfort you ! Get up, 
dear, and tell me all. My poor Gharlie^s widow, 
my EthePs mother ! open your heart to me, my 
child, and all you tell me will be as sacred as the 
grave.^' 

^^ I am better here ; I can sit on this stool at 
your feet.^' And there she sat, and told her sad 
and trying history since they parted in that old 
Norman inn. 

^' It is too late to undeceive Mr. Pryor now ; 
he is a good man, and a most indulgent husband, 
but he is peculiar, and he never would love or 
trust me again if he knew of this long deceit. I 
could not stand his anger — I should die. It 
is unspeakable comfort to see you, to thaiik 
you for aU you have done for Ethel — ^to see her 
what you and Mrs. Mildmay have made her, but 
it would kill me for any denouement to take place 
now. My own people never knew of my first 
marriage, and yours believe Charlie^s wife dead. 
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Leave me then in the grave, for EtheVs sake/* 
And it really seemed the wiser plan. 

After a long and confidential evening, during 
which each gave the other notice of how far it 
was safe to venture in allusions to the past, they 
separated for bed, both anxious to avoid the re- 
turning party until they had recovered their agi- 
tation; this had so far subsided by morning, that 
they were able to meet at breakfast and resume 
their conventional relations before the family. 

The next day the Pryors departed for Lincoln- 
shire, with promises of renewing their intimacy 
in town in spring. 

The quiet dignity of Lady Agnes, acquired 
during a long life of painful practice, and by the 
necessary diplomacy of years, made it easy for 
her to conceal what she had discovered. It was 
with mingled pleasure and anxiety, however, that 
she contemplated this discovery. No Sclairdsse- 
"iTvent she was very sure could take place without 
a great family commotion — a turmoil such as she 
dreaded and shi'ank from. If Ethel ever required 
her mother, it would be time enough then to tell 
her. Ignorance was now bliss, and therefore it 
was best as Edith wished it ; in fact, without her 
release she had no alternative but to keep her 
promise. 
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The family enjoyed their Christmas festival to- 
gether. It was years since they had all been 
assembled under their mother^s roof at that time ; 
and even Robert grew into something more genial 
and pleasant^ and dispensed his mother^s gratuities 
with a lavish hand among the poor. Dora alone 
was absent^ and she was better pleased to remain 
among the Christmas-trees and other seasonable 
spectacles of foreign life, than to return to that 
sombre, dreadful Priory, she said, where her 
reminiscences of her long cousin, and the whole 
establishment were anything but pleasant. The 
photographer had vanished for good it seemed, 
and nothing of moment occurred until late in 
January. Then the Pelhams went to town to 
prepare for the season, and Robert and Marion 
followed to look for a house suitable for them all 
to occupy. This accomplished, Robert was to 
return and escort hia mother and Ethel to town. 

'^ Robert has grown as good as gold,'^ was the 
old lady^s comment to NeUie. She gave Mr. 
Pelham credit for this, for having exercised a 
salutary influence over her son ; but the fact was, 
the wily creature knew it was his best chance of 
obtaining power over her. It had been rather 
more lively in Woodlandshire than usual during 
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this recent visit; lie had had healthy rational 
amusement^ and no gambling to keep up a mor- 
bid irritation of temper, so he really was "im- 
proved/^ as Marion rather too frankly admitted, 
thongh his " spasms^' still haunted her imagina- 
tion, and his secret correspondence poisoned her 
life. She doubted and distrusted him, and he 
hfiew it. The effect of this was to make him cur- 
tail her means of satisfying her curiosity, and she 
suffered indirectly in other ways. Notwithstand- 
ing his apparent improvement, day and night 
Robert was haunted by the vision suggested by 
that photo. Day and night he speculated upon 
what might come of it all, how it might affect 
him should there be " any change,'^ by which he 
indicated to himself his mother^s death. 

It is astonishing in what decorous words we 
can clothe a wicked idea when we wish to recon- 
cile our conscience to its contemplation. Robert 
believed himself to be a good son, yet his mo- 
therms death was the goal to which he always 
looked forward for clearing up his difficulties. 
The will she had made calmed her mind and 
lulled her into false security he thought, but it 
would be worthless unless those certificates could 
baproduced at the right time. If the photograph 
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was a true copy, then the original must have been 
in existence very lately. There might be a mine 
under his feet, ready to explode at any moment, 
and yet he dare not, after that last letter, raise a 
finger to avert it. He, however, would not be 
frightened out of his determination. He would 
be civil to Ethel under protest, but he would 
never directly acknowledge her legitimsicy until 
these missing proofs were produced. There must 
be some hitch, or there would not be this mys- 
tery, and it was his best chance to avail himself 
of the weakness of his adversaries. Let her mo- 
therms people come forward. Ethel must not 
marry, — a settlement would destroy his hopes at 
once; but he thought that by skilful manage- 
ment he could prevent such a catastrophe with- 
out awakening his mother^s vigilance. All de- 
pended on her being lulled into a false security ; 
yet with these schemes for ever whirling in his 
brain, Robert seemed attentive and considerate 
for his mother^s welfare and comfort. He was 
conscious of standing at present in a favourable 
light, and this consciousness pleased and satis- 
fied him, and caused a little of that light to be 
reflected on those around him. But it was a de- 
ceitful gleam,r— the gleam of the setting sun re- 
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fleeted by a neighbouring window, soon to vanish 
and leave but a greater gloom behind. 

Mr. Pelham at once decided on a house at 
Princess Gate. He could not bear a stuffy Lon- 
don street, he said, and there he had space and 
air outside, if it were impossible to obtain it 
inside of his dwelling. Robert was not so easily 
satisfied ; he had to think of economy as well as 
accommodation, and to reconcile these opposing 
conditions. At length.he hit on a small house in 
Curzon Street, with a suite of rooms over the 
drawing-rooms for his mother^s exclusive use. 
Many letters passed before both parties were 
satisfied, for, in the end, when the house suited 
Lady Agnes, Robert discovered it was ^^ beyond 
his means,'' and the upshot was, that she agreed 
to pay the rent. 

As soon as Robert was fairly off, Caleb reap- 
peared, on this occasion to take some skating 
matches which were coming off at Sir Guy 
Bacre's. 

Woolerton and Northgate were divided in their 
opinions about his return ; some said, ^^ after all 
people know'd about him now, he had a sight of 
brass to show the piece of his face that was left 
to people.'' Others, that they did not believe he 
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was a forger, but he was a photographer, and 
they had seen in the papers that bank-notes 
could be copied that way. They generally ended 
by saying ^^ there must be summut in it all 
surely/^ but what that ^^ summut ^^ was, they 
could not say. 

Hearing aU this, Caleb at once opened the 
matter to Sir Guy Dacre privately. He said it 
was a duty he owed him to assure him he had 
never been a convict, but that family affairs had 
made him an exile to Australia ; that now, on his 
return, he formd the life he was leading more 
congenial to his feelings than any other ; that he 
had not renewed his intercourse with his family, 
because they believed him dead, and he did not 
care to undeceive them. 

There is a freemasonry between true gentle- 
men irrespective of worldly position, and Sir Guy 
Dacre believed him without reserve. 

Then Caleb called at the Priory, and asked to 
see Lady Agnes ; it was the first time he had ever 
taken the liberty except on business, he said — 

^^ I have taken the liberty of waiting on your 
ladyship to express my regret that it was utterly 
out of my power to obey your summons when 
required to take your guests, and also to oflfer to 
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you, my first patroness in Woodlandshire, an 
explanation which painful circumstances make 
necessary/^ 

Ethel was present watching the workings of 
his face. 

Lady Agnes signified that she was ready to 
listen, observing first, however, "My daughter 
was anxious to employ you, so was Mrs. Pryor, 
her friend; and I hoped they might have been 
useful patronesses to you, even in town or in 
Lincolnshire.*^ 

^^ I am exceedingly grateful to your ladyship, 
but it was utterly out of my power to avail myself 
of your consideration. My second object was to 
assure you that a malicious report that I hear has 
been circulated about the neighbourhood to injure 
me, has no foundation in fact. You were my 
first patroness, and I should be sorry that you 
should believe that you had bestowed your kind- 
ness on an imworthy object. I hear that I am 
said to be a returned convict and a forger. Will 
you believe my simple assurance that I am 
neither?" 

" I could never believe it of you ; your voice 
satisfies me, and I judge by the voice now more 
than by any other test. It seems a new gift, to 
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compensate for my other infirmity. Your voice 
has been as ^ a song of the olden time ' to me, so 
like it is to one I used to love to hear long, long 
ago/' 

Tears, unusual to her, coursed her cheeks, 
while Caleb made frightful grimaces to conceal 
his emotion. 

'^Mrs. Mildmay knows my history, and the 
consideration which she has benevolently shown 
me has also been most basely misrepresented. 
It seems hard that having oflfended no one inten- 
tionally, I should have been made the object of a 
most unfounded calumny. I have seen better 
days, and moved in good society. The late Cap- 
tain Mildmay knew me then. You will, I am 
sure, feel the same commiseration for me which 
you would have liked others to feel had a son or 
a nephew of your own been placed in my unhappy 
position.^' 

That clear voice was now almost choked with 
emotion. Oh, if she could only have seen him ! 
But in her blindness was his safety. 

*^ Say no more, say no more, I beg. You may 
rest assured that I never listen to the gossiping 
twaddle of a little country village. Only I must 
depend on your honour not to allow Mrs. Mild- 
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may^s name to be compromised in any way. She 
is a most excellent, benevolent creature, and the 
interest she has felt and shown for you has pro- 
voked vulgar and impertinent misconstruction, 
I must depend on you to remove and avoid all 
future causes of observation, especially during my 
absence.'^ 

"You shall be obeyed to the utmost of my 
power, although, I assure you, Mrs. Mildmay 
is the only living creature who knows me as I 
am. Even my own mother has passed me by, 
and not recognized her son, so changed am I; 
yet I am neither convict nor culprit of any de- 
scription V^ 

^^ Tour own mother not recognize her son ! 
Two of mine have gone before me, but if either 
were to return, and I could see, I should know 
them again, never mind how changed. You 
copied a portrait of my best beloved son, one 
taken from me, I suppose, because I sinned in 
loving him too well. The broad Atlantic covers 
all that remains of him. All I have left of him 
is my Ethel. I pity your mother, if you dare not 
renew your intercourse with her. Why not try V 

^^ It is too long a story, and no fault of either 
hers or mine ; but I must beg you to forgive this 
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intrusion of my own affairs upon you. Allow me 
to express my sincere thanks for tlie past, and 
hopes that your ladyship may benefit by your 
visit to town.'^ 

She held out her hand to him for the first time, 
except when thanking him for EthePs life ; per- 
haps it was to show her confidence in his in- 
tegrity. 

With two trembling hands he accepted her 
taper fingers. 

" May God watch over and keep you.*^ His 
head was bowed over her hand, and a tear fell on 
her white cuff. Then he reverently released it, 
and he was gone. 

^' What a strange, wild, earnest character that 
man has ! Ethel, love, are you there ? Have 
you been there all this time V 

"Yes, Grannie.^' 

" Was he crying ? His voice was so agitated 
and broken ! Ethel, I wish I could see that man ! 
Come here and tell me careftdly what he is like.'' 

Ethel came over from the window, and sat on 
a low seat by her grandmother, and took the 
still trembling hand in hers. 

^' He has jet black hair, rather grizzled ; long 
black beard; a very dark swarthy complexion. 
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almost Italian-looking j one cheek has a frightful 
seam on it, from his lower eyelid to his jawbone ; 
and the eye on the other side of his face is always 
covered by a shade ; he is tall and lame, some- 
times more so than at others, from rheumatism 
caught in Australia, he says/^ 

" Ah ! It answers no description I can call to 
mind. I wish Nellie could tell us who he is. I 
am strangely drawn towards that man, strangely 
interested in him. Did she ever give you an idea, 
Ethel, who he might be, — ^I mean by any faint 
allusion V 

^^I never asked her, dearest. She has only 
told me what she told you, and what he confirms 
now. We must respect his feelings, and not pry 
into what he does not seem to wish us to know. 
I am sure Nellie would never keep anything from 
you which she could help.^^ 

An hour after this visit Ethel was wending her 
way to the Cottage, trying to fasten the broken 
links of her chain to make them fit, and to deduce 
some result from them, but in vain. 

'^ Why did he not tell Grannie at once that he 
knew my father ? And why did he go on in that 
wild way, and not tell her what he told me ? And 
here am I, bound down by promises on every 
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, side, made the repository of everybody's secrets, 
which are not my business in any way, and 
which yet encircle me on every side. Oh ! I do 
so wish I could find out all, and be done with 
these mysteries. But nothing shall tempt me 
to ask a single question; I am determined on 
that.'' • 

So deep was her reverie that she had turned an 
angle of the river, and had come suddenly upon 
a garden-seat occupied by Caleb Williams before 
she was conscious of the fact. He was gathered 
up with his face in his hands, and all in a heap, 
as if in some deep study, or severe pain. The 
sound of her step startled him, and his start 
made her aware of his presence. 

'^ Ethel, • come here and sit down. I have 
something to say to you alone, and we may not 
meet again for some time." 

Ethel had all her grandmother's stateliness in- 
herent in her, ready when circumstances called it 
forth ; she coloured, and drew herself up to her 
full height. She was grateful to him, she liked 
him, and she sympathized with him, but she did 
not choose to be called " Ethel " by him, nor did 
she choose him to tell her to ^^ sit down," so she 
said coldly, " I am going to Mrs. Mildmay's now. 
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perhaps you will come there with me?^^ He 
looked at her earnestly for a few moments. 

'^ So I oflfended you, my child ! And no wonder. 
I donH blame you for resenting my manner ; but 
I have been strangely agitated, and have lost all 
self-control. Will Miss Chetwynd do her father^s 
oldest friend the favour of sitting down, and 
hearing what he has to say, and, for the time, let 
him call her Ethel V 

She smiled faintly, and yielded, — sitting, how- 
ever, at the other end of the bench, and tuniing 
a grave, inquiring countenance towards him. 

" Ethel, do not imagine that I blame you for 
your reserve ; it is what you ought to show, even 
to me, in general ; but our positions with regard 
to each other are peculiar. It is necessary for me 
to support the character which I have assumed, — 
in fact, which belongs to the position I fill ; and 
I should be sorry if you forgot yours, or called 
down on yourself observations by treating me 
otherwise than as an artist favoured by Lady 
Agnes Chetwynd's patronage. But there is, as 
I have told you before, a link between us not the 
less strong because I am obliged to conceal it. 
You promised me, if you wanted a father^s care, 
that in my humble way I should fill his place. 
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Do you still feel disposed to entrust me with your 
confidence ? Will you still call upon me in the 
hour of need V^ 

Ethel looked at the earnest, passionate face 
beside her, from which every feeling except the 
one of which he was speaking seemed banished. 
She saw that his whole soul was bent upon se- 
curing her trust in him. 

^'I will; but your strange manner frightens 
me. What do you apprehend? What danger 
to me or to any of us V 

" Not personal danger ; but you are entering 
on a period of life fraught with peril to most 
girls, and peculiarly so to you. You have no 
parents, and your one protectress is blind and 
aged. You are a reputed heiress ; you will re- 
quire judgment and good sense in no common 
degree to guide you ; and there are contingencies 
in which no one can help you but me. Remember 
this for your own sake. I have a power over 
your future no one knows but myself; a right to 
use that power no one dare dispute, though no 
one knows the nature of it but myself. All you 
have in the world may depend on my evidence, 
in a certain contingency, — one which may never 
happen, but which probably wiU occur. Re- 
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member, whenever your interests are at stake, I 
can and will help you. I will watch you wher- 
ever you are. I shall be in London when you 
are there; I shall watch you going to Court; I 
shall watch for you when you are going out/ to 
see how you look in full dress. I shall always, as 
1 have done for years, make you the chief interest 
of my life. If anything serious happens to you, I 
shall not be long in coming to the rescue. I 
live but to serve you, — to see you well married 
and protected, and then to die,^^ 

He spoke in the low, subdued tone of one who 
felt deeply, but who subdued those feelings, or 
rather concentrated their full force on each word, 
for each came out as if by itself, clear and dis- 
tinct, as if it was his aim to engrave each sepa- 
rately and indelibly on her memory. 

She sat quite still, with bated breath, taking in 
what he uttered, and trying to comprehend its 
full import. At length she said — 

" I thank you. I "feel you must have some 
very strong motive for what you say, although I 
cannot understand you; but I have promised, 
and I will keep my word. Whenever I do want 
a friend, I shall send for you. But why not say 
this to Lady Agnes ?" 
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''I would not for worlds disturb her tranquillity. 
While slie lives you are safe from the danger I 
fear for you. I think I may be sure of that ; and 
would you like, knowing her love for your fa- 
therms memory, to tell her what might excite her 
even to the shortening of her days ? and which, I 
tell you frankly, would be an irretrievable injury 
to a large family, some of whom never heard of 
me, — and all, remember, for a remote contin- 
gency.'' 

'^ No, not for any interest of mine shall she be 
disturbed ; but, oh ! don't you think she is likely 
to live a good long time still ? She is wonder- 
fully healthy, you know." 

'' Long may she live ! is my most fervent 
prayer ; and therefore I so far test your fidelity. 
Remember, what I say has nothing to do with 
our relative positions in life. In your most im- 
portant, as your most trivial concerns, command 
me." 

^awin." 

'^ And now I suppose you will think me a very 
strange old fellow indeed, — one with a ' shingle 
short,' a ' bee in his bonnet,' or a ^ screw loose ' 
somewhere ? Tou may rely upon it, if I have 
ever shown want of judgment before (and if I 
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had been wise in my youth I would .not have 
been what I am now), I never was more sane 
than I am this day, although I have seemed, 
and indeed been, so excited, and my whole nature 
stirred up to its inmost core/^ 

There was a blending now of something less 
serious in his manner ; he smiled, and held out 
his hand. 

" It is not conventional, I know, but quite safe. 
Shake hands with Charlie Chetwynd^s represen- 
tative.'' 

Ethel put her hand frankly in his. ''If I 
don't seem as grateful as I ought, — if I don't 
show you, what I never forget, all I owe you, — it 
is because all seems so strange, and I must act 
like — othsr peojple, you knowJ^ 
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A FEW weeks more, and they were all settled in 
town for the season. Eobert had no wish, how- 
ever, that the operation on his mother^s eyes 
should interfere with the gaieties into which both 
he and Marion intended to plunge, so it was de- 
ferred till late in the spring. 

There was now a nice point for the ladies to 
discuss, and, if the truth is to be told, wrangle 
over. Marion, although she had never before 
been presented herself, claimed the right of pre- 
senting Ethel. The girl was living under her 
roof; she was the wife of BthePs uncle, the head 
of the whole family. It would be a public slight 
upon her if Blanche were allowed to usurp her 
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place. She did not pretend to like Ethel; she 
considered the fuss made over her quite disgust- 
ing. She would have much preferred it if the 
girl had remained at home altogether ; but, if she 
must go out at all, Marion stood up for her 
rights as chwperone. Upon the other hand, 
Blanche was Mrs. Commissioner or Lieutenant- 
Governor of no end of provinces, east, west, 
and north. She was a person of more individual 
importance, she thought; she was BtheFs own 
aunt, and above all, she had been -promised first, 
and Ethel she knew preferred her ; so there was 
a pretty little question between them, and at 
once the keen zest of Ethel's pleasure was 
blunted. 

Blanche undertook to order EtheFs dresses, 
and Marion declared she knew nothing about it. 
What could Blanche know of taste or style? 
living all her life among barbarians who were 
content to make walking bales of muslin of 
themselves, and cover their bodies with jewels, 
and call that dressing ! Dressing was a science 
Q^cquired only by years of experience, and who 
had had better opportunities of acquiring that 
science than herself? She, who had been living 
in the gayest capitals and baths of Europe, and 
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moeting daily the best society in the very best 
and most recherchS toilettes? It was absurd! 
Each said she was content that the other should 
"make a guy of herself if she liked it; but 
inch by inch they contested the point about 
BthePs dresses^ until the girl, wearied out, often 
selected for herself something quite different to 
anything either would have chosen, to show her 
impartiality. Marion, however, would sneer at 
Blanche^s oriental barbarisms, and Blanche was 
still fighting for supremacy. 

When Lady Agnes heard even the guarded 
discussions in which alone they ventured in her 
presence, she began to think that there might be 
some truth in Marion^s views, and her darling 
should not be sacrificed between them ; so when 
she got Ethel alone, she remarked — 

" Ethel, it appears to me if I don^t take care, 
those aunts of yours wiU make a show of you be- 
tween them. Blanche would dress you like a 
Sultana or a Begum, and Marion like one of the 
meek misses who are taken out to market in 
Paris by their mammas, arrayed in simple ap- 
parel. I want you to write to Madame Le Brun ; 
she used to make for me, and she or her repre- 
sentatives stand high. She is really a French 
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woman, not an English woman Frenchified by a 
Madame before her name. Tell her that the 
Lady Agnes Ohetwynd wishes her to call on her 
for orders. I flatter myself I can, with the help 
of her modem taste and fashion, order you a cos- 
tume at once elegant, simple, and distingue, aU 
though I am blind, my child ; and for the sake 
of my own old prestige, I should like my repre- 
sentative to keep up the credit of the family 
fame, though it was as a 'Wilbraham' that / 
shone as a court beauty ! Say nothing about it 
to your aunts, but don^t let them select your 
court-dress yet ; put them off until I see about it. 
AU this wrangling unhinges me." 

So Madame Le Brun came in a very natty 
little brougham, and had an interview with her 
old customer. She was a veteran in her line, 
and only vouchsafed her experience to ^' distin- 
guished customers." She had an experienced 
young lady with her, and between them they 
examined Ethel critically ; discussed her " style," 
" colour," '^ tone " " air," learnedly, and as if she 
were an inanimate work of art. Finally, they de- 
cided that white must predominate in her dress. 

Clouds of tulle, relieved only by fern leaves, 
delicate feathery ferns and wood anemones, and 
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in her hair wood anemones and ferns, and a 
white silk train trimmed en suite, 

"Mademoiselle provides in her own person 
sufficient positive colour, dark hair, reds, pur- 
ples. Pardon, Mademoiselle, I speak as an 
artiste; I have study de science of colour. It 
is the white flowers in your hair, and the green 
in your robe which will bring you out.^^ 

" Look, Mademoiselle Celeste V and she threw 
a spray of flowers over EthePs head ; " you will 
look clear, brilliant ; you comprehend, Miladi V^ 

" Boses for her ! Forget-me-nots ! Lilac ! 
faugh ! She would kiU them, or they her.^^ 
And first one, and then another of the denounced 
colours were thrown over her, as if she were a 
lay figure, while Ethel stood in the middle of the 
room, half amused, and very patient. 

Lady Agnes had perfect confidence in Le 
Brun. She said — 

'^ Do your best to make her look every inch 
what she is, high-bom, and high-bred ; keep your 
vulgar finery for others, Le Brun, who can better 
appreciate it." 

" Quite so, Miladi. The taste of some of the 
ladies now is terrible ! and dey is so obstinate ! 
So much de better for dem who have de true 
taste, I say : Mamselle will be unique." 
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So the Gordian knot was thus cut, and the 
rival aunts told that the court-dress was decided 
upon for Ethel, and their services dispensed with. 
Then each consoled herself with the disappoint- 
ment of the other : Lady Agnes^s fiat was not to 
be questioned. 

But a fresh chagrin awaited them. 

Among the first to call on their venerable rela- 
tive, although they had not seen her for some 
years, were Lord and Lady Avon, the heads of 
the Wilbraham sept. 

The Countess was a member of the household, 
and he had been poor Oharlie^s friend, as we 
may remember; the one under whose auspices 
(however innocently) the poor lad had come to 
grief. Li days gone by, Lady Avon had kept 
clear of that unhappy household; but now the 
old story was ignored, they were charmed with 
Ethel, and said so, very frankly, before her, 
speaking of her as of some prize pet of the lower 
orders of creation, intended for an agricultural 
show. 

*' You intend to have her presented, of course. 
Can I be of any use ?^^ Her ladyship's practised 
eye saw at once ^'success" registered for the 
young debutcmte, and, Hke all worldly people she 
delighted in assisting the successful. 
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Lady Agnes had no sort of scruple about con- 
tradicting either of her daughters; Lady Avon 
was decidedly the best chaperone for Ethel, and 
that was quite enough for her ; so this disputed 
point, too, was settled in a manner by no means 
satisfactory to either. Each considered herself 
slighted and aggrieved, and both nourished 
spiteful thoughts towards Ethel (neither daring 
to feel angry with their mother) ; Ethel, who had 
been as passive in the matter as a lamb ! Even 
Robert, who was in the habit of sneering at their 
'^straw-splitting," comforted himself and them. 

" Let her enjoy her reign ; it wiU be a brief 
one, or I am mistaken." 

Then both his wife and sister wished to know 
what he meant ; but, like the oracles of old, he 
would say no more. ■ However, Marion had re- 
course to her notes, the old almost forgotten 
aiSair of the picture and Robertas openly expressed 
opinions then, and the scramble for precedence 
with Dpra. "Illegitimate ! Her reign, then, 
will be short, if Robert can make it so.'^ And 
she was comforted. 

Since their arrival in town, Gilbert had been 
in and out of both houses, but, except on one or 
two brief occasions, the special intimacy with 
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Ethel was not at first ostensibly renewed, as lie 
told her then, because it was impossible yet. His 
Aunt Pelham found him a most useful and atten- 
tive nephew, catering for her enjoyment in every 
way ; and Robert and Marion were equally de- 
lighted with his consideration for them, so that 
he still contrived to be much with Ethel in the 
natural course of events. He expressed his un- 
qualified approval of Lady Agnes^s "general- 
ship ^^ to her ; no arrangement could have been 
more satisfactory to him, he said. In fact, he 
was so pleased with everything, that he had 
almost made up his mind to '^ be rash,'^ and go 
in for winning by proposing for her hand at once 
to Lady Agnes. But, no ! he was too wise for 
that ; he must see first how she " took.^' There 
would be more eclat in seeming to win her from 
all admirers when she was in the zenith of that 
success which he felt secure for her. It would 
be very efifective to have the engagement an- 
nounced at that time, whereas it would be dread- 
fully slow for her to be presented as a fiancee. 
Besides, it would give him time to hear through 
others about the dot, concerning which he had 
heard such contradictory reports. Under Lady 
Avon's countenance, it seemed impossible that 
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the idea of her questionable birth, suggested by 
Robert, could be true ; even if it were so, and there 
was not much money, were Ethel to become a 
star, it might not be infra dig. for a man of his 
position to marry her, if the misfortune was care- 
fully concealed ; but, after all, it came to this — he 
was very wide awake, and he would see his way 
clear first, only he wished he could help feeling 
so '^ deuced spoony ! ^' 

The Dacres, too, were in town. Miss Dacre, 
somewhat passe, was getting rather loud, fast, 
and horsy, after the manner then coming into 
fashion. Guy, too, was with them ; and in virtue 
of being county neighbours, the two families 
found excuses for constantly meeting. 

Gentle in manners, and refined in mind, with 
all the elements of a good fellow about him, the 
admiration which Guy felt for Ethel had become 
akin to a sort of worship. Had she been poor, he 
was the very fellow to have drawn her out, and 
to have danced with her, and provided partners 
for her ; but Guy shrank from the word " heiress '* 
almost as much as he recoiled from those who too 
palpably recognized his own eligibility as an heir. 
Free from all conceit and afiectation, he had too 
much observation not to see that it was his goodly 
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heritage, and not himself, which made him an 
object of such solicitude to chaperonea, and what 
he so much detested in others he could not en- 
dure that Ethel should suspect in himself. 

Lady Dacre's maternal wisdom had long ago 
foreseen the possibility and advantage of so 
eligible a match for her son as Ethel was believed 
to be. She had fSted the Priory guests with that 
object in view ; but she had also understood her 
son^s character so little as to avow her object, 
and to suggest the propriety of his going in for 
the prize. The result was a coldness and con- 
straint of manner towards Ethel now, which 
somewhat piqued her, indiflferent as she had been 
to his first spontaneous admiration. 

She liked him, and, in her frank girlish way, 
would have been easy and unconstrained in his 
society, if he had permitted her ; but although he 
hung about her a little, and danced with her 
sometimes, his manner was a puzzle to her, and 
but for her all-absorbing love for Gilbert, she 
might have tried to find out " the reason why '^ of 
this little enigma too. She saw by Gilbert^s air 
that he was not cordial to him, but she really had 
not time to think out these important questions 
as she used to do in the country. 
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The drawing-room decided upon for Ethel^s 
dSbut was to be held late in February. It hap- 
pened to be one of the last (though no one guessed 
it then) at which our gracious Queen was seen by 
the side of her beloved husband^ consequently one 
of the last at which she received the homage 
of her subjects in person for years. 

There had been great consultations about the 
oculist, and Dr. Simons had examined Lady 
Agnes^s eyes, and had given a favourable opinion 
as to the results to be hoped for from the attempt, 
but he said she must be prepared for it, and her 
diet changed ; why, no one could say. She com- 
plied with every direction very patiently, but 
the altered regimen did not agree with her, 
she lost strength and tone under the new system, 
which was a serious loss to one of her age, and 
then, although she drove in the Park regularly, 
the air was not the air of Woodlandshire ; she 
did not feel strong or elastic, as she used to do. 
Eobert had decided, and induced her to assent 
to the arrangement of postponing the operation 
until the beginning of Lent, which was late that 
year. He said that he knew she would be flurried 
and excited about EthePs presentation, and the 
balls which were to succeed it, and that by his 
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plan they should be very quiet at the critical 
time^ and that before the after season commenced^ 
he trusted she would be down among them with 
restored sight. 

So this was the programme to which aU parties 
consented^ and in the meantime the momentous 
day arrived upon which the chefs-d'oeuvre of the 
court-milliners were to be displayed. First to 
be crushed into the tiny carriages, then becom- 
ing fashionable, as if in opposition to the enor- 
mous crinolines which attained at that time their 
greatest circumference; then to be displayed 
for a few hours to the amusement and gratifica- 
tion of the admiring million along the footways 
of Piccadilly, St. Jameses Street, and other favou- 
rite thoroughfares, who had thus an opportunity 
afforded of criticising at their leisure an amount 
of aristocratic beauty, dress, and jewels, never 
seen except by the most favoured mortals on 
any other occasions; on their alighting to be 
again squeezed, and crushed, and torn, and 
crumpled, in a struggling crowd, until they 
were carried in a mutilated mass into the Royal 
presence. Here, after being displayed for a few 
seconds, and having offered their homage, they 
were to sail away like graceful but somewhat 
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dismantled craft after a storm ; and then, after 
undergoing a similar squeezing and crushing, 
to be again packed into little broughams and 
landaus, and whisked home as soon as the experi- 
ence and dexterity of the coachmen could extri- 
cate them from the crowd. This Gilbert told 
Ethel was what was called " a Drawing Room.'^ 
'^ Great humbug, you know, but it is a thing to 
be done, and the sooner it is over the better.^' 

Marion and Blanche were to go together, for 
Blanche, to her great humiliation, found that she 
had to be presented herself by the wife of the 
head of the Indian Establishment of the day, and 
this lady had kindly included Marion, as a mar- 
ried lady who gave no trouble, for Lady Avon 
having secured her debutante, made no further 
ofiTers to any one. 

Ethel was dressed early, and even Marion ad- 
mitted that she looked well. Tall, slight, and 
majestic, her head rested well on her shoulders ; 
and the quantities of her luxuriant dark hair 
would have made her a magnificent coifiure, even 
without the fern leaves and anemones which 
seemed to fasten in the hght feathers which 
drooped behind. This hair was brushed off her 
broad intelligent brow, and left the clear outline 
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of her face unbroken. Her throat was clasped 
by a collar of magnificent pearls, worn on a 
similar occasion by the Lady Agnes Wilbraham 
on her presentation more than forty-five years 
before, a treasured relic, which, with some cere- 
mony, had been brought forth for this auspicious 
day. 

Ethel's sharp elbows had ceased to trouble 
her, and she had learned the legitimate use of 
those feet and legs now, which in days of yore 
used to inconvenience her so sadly. She had 
taken daily dancing lessons, and with her ready 
ear for music, had soon become skilful and grace- 
ful in her ball-room evolutions, so that there was 
no gaucherie to be detected in her movements 
when she swam about the drawing-rooms wait- 
ing for her chaperone and trying to get accus- 
tomed to her dress. She was, in fact, a queenly- 
looking creature, her maid thought, and she 
'^ knew what was what,'' she said. 

Excitement gave brilliancy to her complexion, 
and brightness to her eyes — eyes of the deepest 
violet grey, which, under their magnificent but 
delicately-cut brows, looked almost black, shaded 
as they were by deep black fringes, and the tints 
on the lids, nature's gift in her case, were such 
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as ambitions Orientals prodnce by artificial means. 
She had not been long ready, when Gilbert 
dashed np in a hansom, armed with two magni- 
ficent bouquets. He said he had heard Mrs. 
Chetwynd express some doubt about her flowers, 
so he had driven to Chiswick to secure them ; 
but Ethel knew that this was only an excuse to 
see her dressed ; and when Marion drove off, and 
left them, even in the presence of her grand- 
mother, she could not reject a silent kiss on her 
forehead, and the words '^ my own,^^ whispered in 
her ear at the same time, enhanced her beauty by 
the sweet consciousness of being beloved by him. 
Her own costly bouquet was left to be rescued by 
her maid, and placed in water, while his gift was 
treasured, and raised to her lips as he placed her 
in the carriage beside Lady Avon. 

The veteran chajperone not only looked, but 
expressed her admiration most warmly. 

'' You will do, dear ! What a pity we shall 
have to sit here for hours and droop like faded 
flowers before we can enter the presence.^' 

They crept slowly along. At one time they 
were by the edge of the Green Park, unable to 
move for nearly a quarter of an hour. 

"I suppose you are too excited to read, my 

VOL. II. u 
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dear ! I have the ^ Comhill' here, I always bring 
something, this waiting is so tiresome/' 

But to Ethel, all before her was too new for 
that; she sat with her back to the horses, and 
consequently fuUy exposed to public admiration, 
for she was too shy to ask to pull down the blinds, 
and besides, she rather enjoyed seeing what was 
going on, and as Lady Avon had no objection 
to having her charge admired she kept them 
all up. 

^^ My eye ! ain't she a stunner !'' exclaimed one 
youth, coolly looking in at the window, and ap- 
pealing to a companion as apparently incapable 
of appreciating beauty as himself. 

*' Yes, r-a-a-ther ! Well enough ! I seen lots 
o' these here dra wring-rooms aU along the streets ; 
she 's a good enough looking gurl, I dessay, but 
my young woman is hawful jealous, so don't say 
I said so." 

Ethel almost laughed outright at this. Then 
came two youths of a rather higher grade, judg- 
ing by their apparel. 

" Look, James ! isn't she lovely ?" 
. " Which ? The old dame, or the young one ? 
The old one is a trump I can see, and the gurl is 
weally not a bad specimen ; but I have seen so 
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many of these affairs that I seldom stop to look. 
You^^country fellows go into a state of excitement 
about everything ; try, my good fellow, and look 
as if you were used to it all, — that is tong" 

Ethel began to feel uncomfortable as well as 
amused, and Lady Avon saw it. 

" It^s quite usual, dear, and no one minds it. 
It is better to be complimented as you are than 
to have one's enamel and pearl-powder coolly 
pointed out by practised eyes, as I have heard it 
done, — ^not to myself, however. This is one of our 
institutions, and part of the necessary routine for 
a lady of fashion to undergo.^' 

As she looked out again, fresh faces met her 
view, and a murmur of admiring observations 
caught her ear from time to time. Behind the 
moving crowd, with his back to the Park railings, 
stood a man whose swarthy visage and black 
beard at once attracted her attention. He was 
well dressed in the ordinary costume of a gentle- 
man, and in a good black hat; it was Caleb 
Williams. In an instant their eyes met, and she 
knew him. She smiled a blushing recognition, 
and he looked his gratification; but a warning 
finger was raised; she was not to know him. 
His eye was still shaded, but with a much smaller 

u2 
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patch ; he had evidently taken up his stand there 
to see her, though he looked about from carriage 
to carriage, as if only amused by the crowd. 
Again she felt the yearning of her whole nature 
to know ^' the reason why/^ Who was he, and 
what had this man to do with her ? 

Then Gilbert sauntered up, and told a fib, — 
said he was looking for the Pelhams* carriage, 
and had somehow missed it. He had seen them 
once, he said, that morning. ^^ My worthy aunt 
looks as if she had fallen from the heavens : she 
is all blue and diamonds, sky-and-stars.*^ Then 
he condescended to approve of Marion^s toilette, 
which was of deep rose colour, — said it suited her 
dark complexion, which was not quite as fresh as 
it might have been once. Then he leant on the 
carriage-door, and talked clab-gossip to the 
Countess, while he feasted his eyes on Ethels 
beauty, and made time seem to fly while she 
listened, until there was a move onwards a-head, 
and the carriage crawled on a few steps further 
towards its destination. 

Then Gilbert left, and, as he raised his hat, 
and they exchanged one of those eloquent looks 
lovers know so well, she felt that Caleb saw them, 
and the bright colour rose to her temples. 
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^^ He will know that one of liis hopes for me is 
likely to be realized^ and even he cannot object 
to Gilbert/' So, with these reflections to sustain 
her, there was little wonder that she looked as 
bright and fresh when she entered the Palace as 
she did a few hours before, when she stepped 
into the carriage at her own door. 

She was a success ! All the world said so. All 
the dowagers gave her second place, after their 
own particular pet, who, of course, had the first in 
each different family circle. And Lord Avon, who 
met them at the Palace-gates, and escorted them 
in, and who fought for a passage for them so 
skilfully that Ethel only lost a small quantity of 
tulle and one bouquet of anemones from her 
train, and his wife a few inches of priceless lace 
from hers, — even Lord Avon declared he was 
proud of his young cousin. 

^' Your poor father, my dear, was a great fa- 
vourite of mine, poor fellow ! A great pity he 
did not confide in me ; I should have pulled him 
through. And your poor mother, too I — such a 
lovely girl ! But you are not much like her. If 
your poor father had come to me in his trouble, 
he might have had you on his arm to-day. Poor 
fellow ! You are quite a Wilbraham.'* Which 
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communication^ being quite unintelligible to 
Ethel, though intensely interesting, gave addi- 
tional lustre to her eyes, and enhanced her 
beauty. 

Even while bending to her Sovereign, the iBrst 
question on her mind was, ^^ Oh, what is this mys- 
tery about my father V 

Lord Avon had produced this effect quite in- 
nocently. He was only beguiling the time while 
they were waiting, and half thinking aloud ; for 
he fancied she knew all about it. 

And Caleb ? 

Upon that memorable day he saw more than 
one familiar face, dear to him in his youth, but 
between whom and himself death had, as it was 
believed, placed an eternal barrier. 

There was a brother, with the lines of sin as 
well as of time on his face, enjoying his patri- 
mony and casting it to the winds, who passed 
him by, and never condescended to look at him, 
or any person of his apparent class. There sat a 
sister, leaning back languidly in her carriage, 
heedless that the brother who used to carry her 
on his shoulders, and pet and fondle her, was 
now wistfiilly gazing at her not very far off, and 
tracing the work of time on her faded features. 
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There were the companions of his boyhood — 
portly men now, with the honours and cares 
of life upon them, and he without a spot upon 
which to lay his head and call it home! And 
yet, why not ? Why should he not claim his own 
heritage ? And then he thought of the iconse- 
quences ; and Caleb took up his cross again, to 
bear it meekly, as he determined, to the end, 
" Only one faithful friend, and upon her I have 
brought slander and reproach V^ He saw them 
all pass by, these friends and relatives of the 
past, and then he turned into the Park, and 
there, on a bench near the fountain, and sheltered 
in a measure from observation, Caleb sat and 
wept. 

^^ How long, O Lord ! how long ? How long 
am I to endure this all, and live ?" And then 
again he thought of her for whom he was 
making this sacrifice, and was strengthened. 
Then he rose up, returned to his lonely lodgings, 
and sat down to write a long letter to Nellie, 
pouring out his woes and an account of Ethel's 
loveliness on the same sheet. 

" I think she likes me, Nellie, as much as she 
ought to like any one in my position. Much 
as my heart yestms to her, it would wound 
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me for her sake to have her accord me that fa- 
miliarity which in itself would be the crowning 
joy of my life if I could claim it in the right 
way/' 

The next day Ethel wrote two long letters by 
her grandmother's side ; the first to Nellie^ telling 
her all about the drawing-room^ and the second 
to Mrs. Pryor. This lady had written to ask her 
to do this, so partly in her own words, and partly 
from her grandmother's dictation, she wrote a 
rather graphic description of the scene, enlarged 
on his lordship's interest in her father, and the 
compliments he paid her mother, and his kind 
expressions about both her parents. She had 
sat at her grandmother's knee the night before, 
and told her the whole conversation with Lord 
Avon from beginning to ending, with the hope 
that the old lady would say something — some- 
thing to enlighten her about the past, but no- 
thing came but the observation — 

" My love, you must write to-morrow to Mrs. 
Pryor." 

''Yes, dearest." 

'' Be sure you tell her all about your presen- 
tation, for I think she has a great interest in 
you." 
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So after the letter was written, and read aloud, 
Ethel said, '^ Anything more, dearest V 

" No ! But now I think of it, you may add as a 
postscript that I find the country far preferable to 
the town ; and tell her if she takes my advice 
she will not venture into the whirl and noise of 
the season. She is not strong, poor thing, and 
I am sure it would be very imprudent in her 
state. Now send it off by the first post/^ 

Later in the day, Ethel, still sitting at her 
grandmother^s feet, said, 

^' Grannie, I want you to tell me more about 
my dear father and mother. There always seems 
a mystery, and I felt so queer when Lord Avon 
spoke of them. What did he do? I am old 
enough now to know. I should be better pre- 
pared when people make allusions, — Uncle 
Robert, for instance.'^ 

'^ My child, your poor father married foolishly, 
and secretly. His father was stern, and so was 
hers, and they were both very young and giddy. 
Poor Charlie was an accidental witness of a mur- 
der that was committed, by whom, no one knows 
to this day, but rather than give evidence against 
any one, he went away, and for a time iucurred 
suspicion himself. He wrote to tell me of this. 
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and to assure me of his innocence^ but^ at tlie 
same time, his determination to go out of reach 
of every one who might force him to give his 
testimony. He then told me for the first time 
of his marriage, and confided his young wife to 
my care. 

'' He sailed in a large ship, the destruction of 
which by fire has become a matter of history. 
All perished on board of her but twenty souls, 
and he was not among the twenty.*^ 

Tears choked her utterance. 

"I went to meet your poor mother in Nor- 
mandy, and in the little village of St. Marie you 
were bom, and lost your mother at the same 
time. I brought you home, and you have been 
more than a daughter to me ever since.'' 

And the aged hand stroked EthePs head ca- 
ressingly. 

Ethel's tears flowed fast and freely. 

^^That must have been what Lord Avon 
meant when he said he ' would have pulled him 
through.'" 

'^ Yes. I must tell you that your grandfather 
showed your father's last letter to me to Robert. 
We were all sitting together at the time when 
your uncle, with that abominable propensity he 
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has for burning everything, threw the precious 
document in the fire. 

''I have never forgiven him for it. I never 
have him near me without thinking of that dread- 
ful day. But, my child, I went up at once to 
my room, and wrote down the contents of that 
letter, word for word, as I remembered it, and 
the circumstances under which the original was 
lost, and I put it with the copies of your father^s 
certificate of marriage, and other papers in the 
second drawer on the left hand side of my escri- 
toire, which is the one in my own room at home. 
These papers are in a sealed packet. All I have 
in the world will be yours, darling; but that 
packet may be of use in proving your birth. 
Your certificates of baptism are there also ; you 
were christened at Blackgang, in the Isle of 
Wight.^^ 

" Thank you, dearest, I can understand much 
now which was not clear to me before.'^ 

But in truth the clearness was only a feeble 
glimmer of light on a very dark subject. Who 
was Mrs. Pryor, and who was Caleb Williams ? 
What did they know, and liow could they have 
anything to do with her history ? Surely every- 
thing would be " clearer '^ without them, unlesg 
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they could tell something about that murder? 
Then her uncle ! She felt an instinctive cer- 
tainty that he had always hated her, and now it 
turned out that he had destroyed what was so 
precious as a family document, that even his own 
mother had never forgiven him. 

There was a mocking deference in his manner 
to her now more intolerably offensive than his 
former rudeness. She saw that he was making 
use of her to obtain invitations for himself and 
Marion. She knew Marion did not like her, 
but yet Marion manoeuvred to keep her apart 
from the Pelhams when she could. Ethel had 
an analytical mind, and she was never satisfied 
with the surface of things ; but she was far less 
satisfied with what she suspected that surface 
covered. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

BOHEMIAN SPEGTATOBS. 

While the intended visitors to Her Majesty^s 
Drawing-room were awaiting their turn in the 
slowly-moving procession, they were exposed to 
the scrutiny of other classes of observers besides 
admiring friends of their own, and the youths 
who expressed their opinions with the frankness 
and candour recorded in a previous chapter. 
Men and women of every grade passed to and 
fro ; some on their way to business, giving only 
a casual glance at the brilliantly-dressed occu- 
pants of the carriages, as they pushed on with 
a fixed intent and earnest preoccupied air — 
the marked characteristic of the Londoner, 
accustomed to such spectacles ; others who 
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turned out for the express purpose of parading 
slowly along that side of the streets close to 
which the police obliged the line to proceed. 
Strangers from the country found this a rare 
opportunity for observing the beauty and fashion 
of England in its gayest plumage, — ladies of a 
grade below the rank of the upper ten thousand, 
or whose ambition did not aspire so high, or 
whose purses were too slender, or who were, 
from various causes, precluded from taking part 
in the pageant, here found a kind of solace in 
examining by daylight, and " quite close, I assure 
you,** the far-famed jewels of this countess, the 
peerless charms of that duchess, or the paste, 
pearl-powder, and enamel by which certain people, 
of whom they knew something, contrived to make 
a show almost as imposing as the genuine articles 
it was their aim to simulate. These ladies, es- 
corted by a longsufiFering father or some extra- 
goodnatured brother, feasted their eyes, or, on 
the contrary, indulged in sarcasms to their 
hearts* content, according to the feelings inspired 
by the various objects of their secret envy or 
admiration. From Pimlico and Brompton, even 
from regions about St. John's Wood, came others 
who dispensed with the escort and protection of 
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parents and brothers as a rule, and, alone or in 
pairs, looked at the scene before them and took 
notes of the dresses, etc. etc., seldom within 
reach of their class. 

Among the strong-minded promenaders in 
this promiscuous crowd were two handsomely- 
dressed women, who took two or three leisurely 
turns from the end of St. Jameses Street to Hyde 
Park Corner. They had no escort, being " able 
to take care of themselves,^' as one laughingly 
observed to the other, who did not vouchsafe 
either assent or contradiction to this assertion. 

This rather taciturn member of the sex was a 
short, rather stout woman, approaching middle 
age, perhaps already arrived at that undesirable 
bourne. She was dressed in a rich black moire- 
antique robe, a black velvet cloak, and a spring 
bonnet of the same dark hue, reheved only by a 
bunch of scarlet anemones in front. She was closely 
veiled, but not enough so to conceal a pair of bold 
light blue eyes, retroussh features of an insolent, 
wilful, defiant expression, and a complexion of 
several questionable reds, which the decided colour 
of the flowers only made appear a few shades 
muddier ; her forehead was all but covered by a 
quantity of befrizzed and frowsy-looking yellow 
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hair, whicli floated under the curtain of her bon- 
net in a befrizzled and untidy mass behind. This 
queer chevelure was the distinctive feature of 
Jane Ash; and as it frisked from side to side 
across her fat dumpy shoulders as she moved, 
there was as much of character and individuality 
in the expression of her tournure as could possibly 
be detected in her face. 

Her companion was a tall, over-dressed young 
woman, towards whom she appeared in the cha- 
racter of chaperone. This young woman was 
Hannah Martindale. She was tall, fiiU, and re- 
markable in her appearance, not only by reason 
of her elaborate costume, but from the showy 
style of her physique. She had an immense 
quantity of jet black hair, jet black eyebrows, 
which had evidently undergone some cultivation 
since her rude country days, a pair of black eyes 
flashed under these brows, and a pair of cheeks, 
rosy enough in themselves, had their colour now 
heightened, to satisfy the perverted taste of the 
wilful Hannah, by the addition of rouge. A 
coarse, somewhat retroussi nose and lips, of sus- 
piciously carmine hue, completed a countenance 
at once attractive and repulsive, piquant and for- 
bidding, irregular, harsh, and yet, with a certain 
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amount of buxom handsomeness — the result as 
much of her get up as of her natural appearance — 
which made men, and women too, look at her and 
admit that she was " a fine woman/^ Her black 
hair was combed back from a low, narrow fore- 
head over a high cushion, a Vimjperatrice, and, 
after the fashion of that day, was dressed low on 
her neck. A maroon-coloured velvet bonnet, 
under which flourished a garland of variegated 
flowers, surmounted her already high coiffure, 
over which coiffure fuchsias dangled from the 
wreath above, a little white blonde, and a few 
gilt ornaments added to the confusion of colour, 
and helped to make the head more showy and 
remarkable. A dark blue silk dress, with em- 
bossed flowers, was extended over an extrava- 
gantly wide crinoline, and a handsome shawl, 
which cost a fabulous sum, draped the ample 
figure of the redoubtable Hannah. She swam 
along in all her bravery, stared boldly at the 
envied and hated occupants of the carriages, and 
came to the conclusion that she was as good as 
any one of them, any day, with all their ^^ stuck- 
upness and conceit of themselves.^^ 

'^ Well ! They call themselves beauties ! I 
declare I have not seen a decently good-looking 
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girl ! A few little dolls ! little pink and white 
misses in white tulle ! but all the young girls are 
awful shabbily dressed, — not a decent silk among 
them, or any diamonds to speak of, — only on the 
old dowagers. I say, Jane, there he is ! Look, 
look, there he is, leaning on that carriage-door ! 
And I declare, if he isn^t talking to rather a 
good-looking girl. — I say, Jane — Do speak, can't 
you ? Look at the liveries. Who are they ?" 

" Don't speak so loud, he will hear you \" 

" What if he does ? I don't suppose he means 
to deny my acquaintance, although he is among 
grandees. I am not ashamed of myself, I can tell 
you ; Pve as good a fortune, I'll be bound to say, 
as that fine lady who is sitting there so demure. 
I say, Jane, whose crest is it ? You're a dab at 
them things ?" 

^^ It is Lady Avon's carriage, but she has no 
daughter, and that is certainly a beautiful girl 
with her, whoever she is," — and Jane thought of 
a time when — ^well, before that solemn erasure of 
a name took place, which was never now men- 
tioned in polite society. And Jane's reminis- 
cences were very bitter indeed. 

'^ I know I've seen that face before. Who is 
she ? I've seen her somewhere. Do just turn 
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back a bit and pass slowly. If I get another 
look, 1^11 soon tell you who she is V 

'^ What does it signify ^' 

'^ A good deal to me, I can tell you. Didn't 
you see how sweet Pelham was upon her ? Can't 
he cut it fine just ?" 

" Hannah, I do wish you would not be so coarse 
and vulgar in your language ! I have done all I 
can to teach you ; you know how to speak pro- 
perly when you like, and if you are bent upon 
marrying a gentleman, you should try to speak 
like a lady.'' 

^^ Such bosh ! As if they don't like me better 
than those milk-and-water misses who can't say 
bo to a goose ! Why, Pelham told me himself it 
was quite the go for fine ladies to talk slang 
worse than mine, to please the men. No, Jane, I 
ain't going to take on any of their fine lady 
airs ; them as wants Hannah must take Hannah 
as she is. Why, I could twist Pelham round my 
little finger if I had a mind to ; and once let me 
say I'll have him, and I bag him in six months. 
What odds will you take ?" 

"I would rather not take any. You are too 
rash; you might succeed, but not as you play 
your cards." 

x2 
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" Bosh ! here we are again^ and he's hooked it, 
though I don't think he saw us. Here they come 
slowly on. Take a look now. By Jove ! It's 
her ! Jane, I say, don't you remember her now ? 
I'd swear to her among a thousand." 

'' No, I can't say I do recognize her !" 

"Why, she's the girl as got the brush at 
Finchington ! Don't you remember the girl on 
the chestnut? With the fat old coachman on 
the old carriage horse, pufiing after her ? Don't 
you remember her proud, 'aughty airs when she 
sent back the brush ? And don't you remember 
how I chucked it over the hedge to spite Pelham ? 
He wouldn't tell me her name, so I just found it 
out. She is a Miss Chetwynd, of the Priory at 
Woolerton, one of your young ladies who are 
kept in glass-cases. No end of a swell in her own 
opinion. If she thinks she'll catch him, she is in 
the wrong box, I tell you." 

"I think they are in some way connected. 
Didn't he say so ?" 

'^ I don't mind if he did ; but here he comes." 
And Hannah bridled and minced a little, uncon- 
sciously, • in spite of her boasted indifference. 
But Gilbert's sight was bad,- he screwed a glass 
into oue eye, and pertinaciously stared at a car- 
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riage which was approaching, raised his hat, and 
then, turning his back on the pedestrians, com- 
menced a conversation with another camageful 
of ladies, who were thankful for the interruption 
which beguiled the tedium of their progress. 

^' Do you believe he did'nt see us ? '^ 

^' I could not say/^ 

"I wish I knew! Wouldn't he catch it!" 
And so these dames passed on towards their 
home. Mrs. Ash had a well-appointed little 
establishment in Brompton, and after some hesi- 
tation she had consented to receive her friend 
Hannah Martindale, and go out with her during 
the season for a consideration so handsome that, 
although the arrangement interfered with the 
progress of a romance which was announced 
for May, the authoress could not resist the pe- 
cuniary temptation, as well as that which ac- 
companied it, in the shape of a new character 
to study. She had done Hannah before, but in 
a light sketchy fashion — so light, that she was 
sure that by changing the drapery and colour- 
ing a little, she would never be recognized as 
the old model. 

There were some sterling traits in Hannah 
she thought, which, touched up, would come out 
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eflTectively under her skUful pen; besides this, 
it was something to this proud, fallen woman to 
be held in such high estimation by one of her 
own sex, one free from stain as yet, and not 
likely to fall. Gilbert Pelham was another 
^' study '^ for this strange woman. She had 
long ago taken a pretty accurate estimate of 
his character; his cold, calculating, conceited 
nature was quite transparent to Jane. She held 
him in great contempt, but for that very reason, 
she revelled in the notion of one day marrying 
him to Hannah, bearing him off in triumph from 
all the old dowagers who were scrambling for 
him, and who had one day thrown a stone at her, 
enjoying their discomfiture first, and then see- 
ing him writhe in the toils as Hannah Martin- 
dale's husband and slave. 

Mrs. Ash wrote at night, and on no occasion 
did she ever leave her room until luncheon time. , 
This was a stipulation made with Hannah from the 
beginning, and as that damsel had quite enough 
to think of and to do in her own schemes, it never 
occurred to her to inquire into the occupations 
of her friend during the early hours of the day. 
She little guessed how she was being ^^ done'' by 
that friend; how imagination had anticipated 
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facta, and what vicissitudes she had encountered, 
and what scenes she had enacted in those pages 
which day by day increased, and would now 
soon be consigned to the publisher's hands, in 
exchange for a cheque of several hundred 
pounds ! 

Poor unsophisticated Hannah in her wildest 
ambition never dreamed of figuring as a 
'^ heroine " and a '^ darling,'^ — an object of 
admiration, and of imitation among those 
''proud, ^aughty, stuck-up she-swells,^^ as she 
called them, whose doors were sealed to her. 
She never dreamed of what was soon to occur — 
that her slang and her bye- words and her racy- 
horsiness were destined soon to be imitated 
by lively young ladies of the fast order, who, 
tickled by ''Zenobia^s masterly and original 
development of (her) character,'^ were to take 
her as a model of piquante raciness and wplomb. 
Jane Ash knew it though, and, in her silent 
reticence, enjoyed an amount of secret gratifi- 
cation unknown to her for many years ; it 
was a compensation to her for much. 

I must apologize to my readers for venturing 
to stray into a groove which I would fain avoid, 
but our paths in this world are not always 
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straight and smooth^ nor are our companions 
always of our own selection. When a free lance 
of Ihe calibre of our friend Hannah makes a raid 
on those preserves which are deemed sacred to 
the prowess of more illustrious dames^ we are 
compelled to hear of it, — compelled to know that 
a son, a brother, a nephew, lucky if not a hus- 
band, has been irrevocably lost to us — ^a victim, 
a prey, a prize, at any rate, a triumph to her 
prowess. We see glimpses of them on the sur- 
face of society; we gather up our skirts and 
pass the other side of the way. We really 
know nothing of their every-day life, and yet, in 
a coarser way, this woman at all events was only 
aiming for herself at exactly the same end her 
more polished sisters had in view — " an establish- 
ment,*' ^'a settlements^ as the wife of a rich 
man. Hannah was hedged in by her pride and 
ambition ; she was too rich and too cold to be 
'^ foolish,^^ and her biting comments on the weak- 
ness of her aristocratic enemies, were thorns and 
nettles in the heart of her chaperone, Hannah 
was not bad hearted ; had she guessed at Jane's 
antecedents, she would have been merciful. 

In blessed ignorance of her history, Hannah 
felt no scruples, and little mercy, when dilating 
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upon the morals of May Fair and Belgravia, 
and in commenting upon the scandals which 
the press occasionally brought to light. She 
read trials with avidity, and favoured her friend 
with racy comments thereon, nor was she at all 
shy in discussing with the gentlemen of her 
acquaintance the escapades of their set thus 
revealed to vulgar notice : — ^we may rest assured, 
therefore, that when Gilbert dropped in to a 
late supper that evening, that Hannah did not 
spare those upon whom he had bestowed his at- 
tentions. She did not tell him that she had 
noticed him at all on the scene, nor did he think 
it necessary to admit his own feelings of trepida- 
tion and dismay when that India shawl and those 
voluminous blue flounces hove in sight. She was 
good fan, he said, in the house, and safe from the 
observations of ladies. He had made up his mind — 
almost — to marry Ethel, and in that case he must 
drop that circle, for a time at least ; but until all 
was arranged, it was like putting on a loose 
shooting-coat and slippers, and being at ease, to 
drop in and smoke a weed with Hannah after 
doing proper with the ladies of the upper sphere. 
After all, there was no harm in it, even if Lady 
Agnes knew of this low acquaintance. 
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Hannali was safer company for a man of bis 
class than most women^ whom it was not etiquette 
for his female friends to know. Her aim was 
matrimony, and he would introduce fellows to her 
who might do worse than take Hannah and her 
money ; but although he enjoyed the idea of her 
ridiculous penchant for himself, the idea of a man 
of his clear judgment and perfect taste falling a 
victim to such a woman was out of the question. 
Some fellow who was hard up and horsy would 
be Hannah^s fate. 

Jane Ash saw the situation, but she calculated 
on chances; she knew something of the Wil- 
brahams once, and Gilbert's reticence, when 
chaffed about the girl on the chestnut, before and 
since, had spoken volumes to Jane. It was a 
little plot she should like to see worked out, and 
perhaps ^' do " herself again. The race between 
the high-bred, refined, young patrician, and the 
coarsely beautiful, free and easy, but wealthy 
plebeian. She knew that Hannah's best chance 
lay in that girl's refusal of Gilbert. 

" If he can get her, he will take her ; but only let 
her slight him, and she is worth a coronet, — ^then 
he will drop into Hannah's net ; — only she is such 
a wrong-headed fool in playing her cards !" 
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So, at Jane's solicitation, Gilbert often '' drop- 
ped in with a fellow or too '^ after the Opera, and 
talked stage-talk with actors, actresses, and fast 
men and women, was patronizing and familiar 
with Hannah, and in all cases acted the rdle, so 
dear to some men, of being king of his company, 
and able to say and do much he would scarcely 
have dreamed of in his aunt's house, or any home 
over which an English matron presided. And 
this state of things continued for some weeks, 
indeed for the greater part of the early spring. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GILBEET TAKES A PLUNGE. 

Foe six weeks Ethel was in a whirl of dissipation. 
Balls, operas, concerts, matinees, succeeded each 
other so quickly, and there was such an eager 
contest to secure her presence at every house to 
which she was invited, that a stronger head than 
Ethel's might have become giddy without the 
safeguard she possessed in having her aflTections 
concentrated on one object. 

Sometimes, at especial places, she was chape- 
roned by Lady Avon, but on ordinary occasions 
by one or other of her aunts ; she was as much a 
bone of contention at home as of solicitude 
abroad, and this did much to cast a damp over 
her enjoyment. The bickerings and sneerings 
were incessant in her home; and as she rather. 
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indeed, decidedly preferred her Aunt Pelham, she 
would not hear her abased in her absence, — this 
provoked Marion's ill-temper, and her uncle's 
mock deference. 

'^It is well to be a beauty, and a reputed 
heiress ! — ^to have matrons squabbling over the 
privilege of acting as bear leader to you ! Tour 
head will be turned, Ethel ; and remember, the 
greater the elevation, the more stunning the fall 
when you do take a false step.'' 

To her uncle's sarcasms Ethel never deigned a 
reply. 

Then Blanche would come in and say, '' it was 
all too bad!" She declared, ''Marion has no 
more idea of being a chuperone than my youngest 
baby ! All she cares for is filUng her own tab- 
lets. If it were in her power to win away a part- 
ner from you, Ethel, she is quite capable of 
doing it. I do hate to see married women of a 
certain age trying to play the part of a girl ! 
Look at her face ! you can see at a glance that 
she is quite pass^e, although dark-haired women 
wear better than blondes'^ (and she thought of 
her own washed-out and withered person, that 
was India). 

'' I don't mind being seen with my blooming 
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young niece by my side. I can look after her 
interests far more eflBlciently than tliat Frenchified 
little doll of a thing who is never off the floor 
when she can get a partner. I donH make such 
a fool of myself as to dance.'^ 

Ethel was dreadfully weary of all this ! Her 
only refuge was by her grandmother's chair, as 
they never ventured on a dispute in her presence. 
It mattered little to her with whom she went 
out, she was sure to meet Gilbert and dance 
with him, and oftener than at first, for Ethel was 
now established as a reigning belle — a '' success/^ 
and, according to Gilbert's policy, it was quite 
" safe,'' even for the reputation of such a very 
cautious man as he was proud to be considered, 
to have his name coupled with hers, — ^to feel cer- 
tain that men as cautious, as wealthy, and often 
more highborn than himself, were seeking for 
what he secretly claimed as his own. 

There was no fascination which a man of the 
world could throw into his manner in his inter- 
course with the woman he had determined to 
win, which Gilbert Pelham omitted with Ethel. 
He knew exactly the kind of homage most likely 
to tell with her ; she was delicate, sensitive, mo- 
dest, with all her triumphs ; and it was the silent. 
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secret, unobtrusive sort of devotion which he paid. 
He dwelt much on the romance of their growing 
up to love each other from their cradles (which 
was a mere fat^on de parler), and of their deep 
enduring passion ; '' not a mere ephemeral fancy 
of the moment.^^ 

'^ You were my deliberate choice before I knew 
you were so handsome, for it is only by com- 
parison that beauty can be tested, after all.'' — 
" Now, dearest, I shall bear you off, as the win- 
ner of the Derby or the St. Leger bears his cup, 
from many illustrious rivals. If we could only 
dispense with that frightful time of probation 
and trial, when we must stand before the world 
as jvancesl — ^the cynosures of all our admiring 
relatives. Darling, let us postpone it a little 
longer, and shorten it as much as possible when 
it becomes inevitable. Our uncles and our 
aunts, with all their eyes upon us ! Oh, the 
idea ! I am sure it deters many a modest youth 
from matrimony ! You are above the triumph 
of leading abqut your captive in silken chains, 
and displaying him to envying multitudes.'' — 
"Eh, dearest?" 

Ethel shrank from such an ordeal as much as 
he did. 

" No, dearest, tell my darUng Gran whenever 
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you please^ but don^t make people stare at us^ it 
would mar all my pleasure.'^ 

Both aunts^ however, began to speculate, — to 
see or suspect " something," and to ask pointed 
questions ; and to these questions EthePs blushes 
gave far more significant answers than her 
guarded words conveyed. 

Robert had looked upon Gilbert as a very use- 
ful stop-gap in keeping off other and more 
earnest candidates, — Guy Dacre especially. 

There was no accounting for tastes, and if the 
girl would blindly prefer Gilbert, who would 
never marry her without the Priory, to men such 
as Guy and others, who cared only for her beauty 
and toUy it was the safest arrangement for him, 
and no fault of his. Robert trusted to his know- 
ledge of the young man's character for the 
assurance that he would not commit himself 
unless he ^' saw his way clear.'' It is astonishing 
how satisfactory it is, even to the most unscrupu- 
lous, when their victims unconsciously assist at 
their own sacrifice ! If Ethel would be such an 
infatuated fool as to waste her affections on a 
keen-witted, cold-blooded schemer, her dear 
uncle could not help it I Why did she not 
encourage the heir of Dacrelands and its ancient 
baronetcy ? It was not his fault ! 
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The only real danger lay in Gilbert's going to 
Lady Agnes and getting an explanation from her. 
Chance might give him an opportunity, and 
Marion was therefore left on guard, without 
being initiated in the why, while Robert rather 
fastened on the young man, and, as he fondly, 
though vainly hoped, worked himself into his 
confidence. 

Thus, while smoking in Gilbert's chambers, 
somehow the matter came on the tapis, a prapos 
of something in which Ethel was incidentally 
concerned and her name mentioned. Robert 
only looked at Gilbert, a sly, knowing, confiden- 
tial look which meant anything, or everything, or 
nothing, and Gilbert answered that look in 
words, — he wanted to draw out Robert. 

^'I own the soft impeachment, I am not 
invulnerable to woman's charms or woman's 
blandishments, nor. do I pretend to shut my eyes 
to the happiness within my reach. I think I 
may be so presumptuous as to say that should I 
eventually decide on the step, I need not fear a 
repulse," and Gilbert caressed his tawny beard 
as if it had done him some good service in the 
matter. Robert smoked on. 

" There is only one point, and upon that I 
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admit I have some lingering scraples/' and 
Gilbert held up one arm obliquely, as a heraldic 
sign significant of his meaning. He ''put a very 
fine point indeed on the matter/' he would not 
even utter the word his gesture indicated. 

''Yes, poor thing/' said Robert, saspending 
his puffs, "it is a sad pity, and no fault of her 
own. Young men will be young men, and my 
poor brother was no exception to the rule. Had 
he lived to finish sowing his wild oats, he might 
have been an ornament to society, and I at this 
moment better employed than in supporting the 
burdens of an over-eficumbered estate as the 
senior representative of a venerable house. I felt 
once that I had capabilities for something better, 
but it was my Kismet to be Ohetwynd of Chet- 
wynd Park, — ^the last of his name, unless whoever 
marries my girl takes that name I He must do it. 

" You know, my good fellow, I warned you from 
the first of that httle blemish,'' — and Robert 
imitated Gilbert's gesture. " It is a family secret 
which it is my duty, nay, my interest, to conceal ; 
although it must come out some day, from my 
poor mother's obstinacy in making her wishes 
take the place of facts." 

" I think it could be managed, though," sug- 
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gested Gilbert, thoughtfully. " I am a great fa- 
vourite, I think, with Lady Agnes. I must come 
and have a quiet tSte^Or-tete with her some day, and 
see what can be done. I don't see why the world 
should be enlightened now, after the matter has 
slept so many years.'' 

Robert invoked all the fiends to his assistance 
in preventing the accomplishment of this dan- 
gerous proceeding ; he only said, however : 

'^ A very good plan ; but, my dear fellow, I 
have one great favour to ask of you. Postpone 
this step until after my mother has undergone 
the operation, which is to be performed next 
week. It is imperative that her mind should be 
kept perfectly tranquil, and free from all anxiety 
and excitement ; and her whole heart is so fixed 
on that dear girl and her affairs, that should so 
painful a subject be raised, just at this critical 
moment, it might endanger all. Ethel has refused 
every engagement for the next three weeks, and 
is to devote herself entirely to her grandmother, 
so that I must positively interdict any allusion 
whatever to such an interesting subject until her 
recovery. Then you may rely upon my good 
offices ; for I need not tell you that I should con- 
sider my niece, under these circumstances, very 
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Incky in Recuring such a match. You do her too 
much honour, in fact, with all her beauty — ' in 
her position/ '' 

But Gilbert did not " rely " upon anything of 
the kind. He smiled a placid smile, and stroked 
his beard caressingly, as he apostrophized his 
departing friend, as soon as the door was closed 
on him : 

"Very good, my dear fellow, but I am not 
asleep. You are an admirable son, no doubt; 
but I don't quite appreciate all your devotion t& 
your aged parent. I shall make a point of seeing 
my dear old friend- alone, to-morrow, if possible, 
and have it all out of her, or with her, as the case 
may be." 

That night Gilbert devoted himself to Marion, 
and in the course of two or three waltzes ma- 
naged to acquaint himself with her engagements 
for the day following ; and when he knew that 
both Ethel and her aunt were safely occupied at 
a morning concert, he presented himself in 
Curzon Street, and asked to see Lady Agnes. 

'^Robert has forbidden me the house after 
next week, so I have come to have a cosy chat, 
like old times, once more; and then when we 
next meet, I hope you will see me/' 
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'' Robert makes too much fuss ; he would make 
me quite nei-vous, were that possible. I have 
such a longing to look on my darling before I 
die, that I begin to think that I have consented 
to take a foolish step, perhaps a presumptuous one. 
The hand of God has been upon me for years — a 
chastening, perhaps, I am to bear to my grave ; 
but I have many motives for wishing to see again.'' 

Gilbert sat fidgeting with his hat, even looked 
into it, as if for inspiration, for he was in a state 
of mind rare for him ; he did not know what to 
say, or how to open his subject ; how to mystify 
his own aims, and elicit her opinions. He plunged, 
therefore, at once, into the long years they had 
lived in such close intimacy, and the kindness she 
had shown him always ; she had been a second 
mother to him ; he wished he were bound to her 
by a closer tie, something which would entitle 
him to a claim on her, a right to be more pecu- 
liarly her son. 

The old lady smiled approvingly, but said 
nothing to help him on. 

^' I am thinking that when you are well, and 
able to look at me, you may be better able to 
judge whether I am worthy of being accepted in 
that light, — ^in short, of being entrusted with 
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your greatest treasure. I liave many rivals^ and 
it may be presmnptnous to be too sanguine^ but 
I think I stand as good a chance as any of them/' 
Then^ haying taken the plunge in earnest^ he 
waxed warmer. ^' It has been the dream of my 
boyhood^ the aim of my maturer years ; purifying 
my life^ and filling me with the desire of being 
worthy of her" 

"1, too, have had my dream, my castle in the 
air, as I thought it might only prove. You are 
both my children, and if she consents I would 
sooner entrust her to you, who must love her for 
herself alone, than to a stranger who may be 
merely attracted by the eelai of her beauty, and 
the reputation of her expectations ; a stranger 
would be a severe trial to me, Gilbert, while you 
will seem only in your own place at the Priory. 
You are too wealthy to be tempted to look for- 
ward to an old woman's death for your wife's 
dower ! The Priory will be your home as much 
as if I had gone to my last resting-place, when- 
ever you are disposed to make it so, and yet give 
me the comfort of my darling's society. It will 
be hard to part with her to any one, but less so 
to you. I am almost certain my poor Eobert 
will never be able to pay oflf the heavy mortgage 
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on the property, which I hold, and which will be a 
portion of Ethel's dower at my death ; in that 
case the place will be hers, instead of the money. 
I have left her all I possess in the world if she 
survives me, except some trifling legacies; I 
arranged all this years ago, but now, if .she 
marries before I go, of course I will have proper 
settlements drawn up. Don't say a word of all 
this to any one, except the dear g^l herself; I 
don't want the matter to be discussed in the 
family until I am up and about again, if God 
spares me ; but you have given me infinite peace 
of mind, Gilbert. It would have broken my 
heart had she fallen to the lot of some one who 
only cared for her fortune. This little talk, my 
dear Gilbert, will support me through my trial, 
for I think she likes you as much as she could, 
that is to say, before knowing your feelings to- 
wards her." 

A queer smile flitted over Gilbert's features 
at this. 

" I hope you acquit me of all mercenary motives? 
Fortune has placed me beyond such a tempta- 
tion as a necessity; I can afford to indulge my 
aflfections in the choice of a wife, and I care only for 
herself, and the gratification it will be to go hand 
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in hand with her in her devotion to you. There 
is only one thing I have, I confess, deemed a 
-sine qud non in the choice of a wife — -pwre Urtsdge ; 
and in that too, I believe, should Ethel think 
favourably of me, I shall be fortunate.'' 

There was an inflection of voice in this sen- 
tence which made it more an interrogative than 
an assertion, and her quick ear detected it. 

" You may rest quite satisfied on that point. 
It will be proper for you to know every circum- 
stance of my child's history before you make her 
your wife ; but I have promised to keep quiet 
now, and I cannot enter into some portions of it 
without emotion. Her mother was a charming 
young creature, and one whom I, a Wilhrahamy 
would have been proud of as a daughter ; let that 
satisfy you for the present, Gilbert." 

Gilbert was triumphant I He flattered himself 
he had sold his worthy uncle elect, and with a 
vengeance ! Yes ; he would get the whole pro- 
perty settled on Ethel at once on their marriage, 
to come to her after Lady Agnes's death, then 
Robert might do his best, or his worst to clear off 
the mortgage. He saw it all now; the deep 
plot to hoodwink him, Gilbert Pelham I 

'^That's your little game. Master Robert, is 
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it? A heavy mortgage on the Priory, which 
you cannot touch until you have paid it ? Pm 
not asleep, old fellow, although I shall make 
you think so/' To his old friend he only said, 
however, " Pray don't think of giving me any 
explanations ; as a Wilbraham and a Chetwynd, 
all minor names fade out of notice. For my 
own sake, as well as in accordance with your 
wishes, I should like this conversation to re- 
main confidential. I was strictly forbidden by 
your son to mention the subject until after your 
recovery, but I flatter myself I understand you 
better than he does ; I have been more with you 
of late years, and I know what you like.'' 

" No one can enter into Ethel's affairs but my- 
self; I alone am her guardian. Eobert has his 
crotchets, poor fellow, and donH discvss EtheVs 
affairs vnth him. That mortgage is a tender 
point. Men will think of their own interests 
first ; but Ethel's father was his elder brother, 
and had a prior claim, had he survived. Re- 
member this in talking to Robert. Farewell, 
until we meet again." 

Until we meet again ! When ? Where ? Who 
can answer that question ? 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

A "SUCCESSFUL" OPERATION. 

The eventfnl day arrived. The doctor, the pian 
of men for eye-cases, an ordinary physician, an 
assistant, and a nurse, were all assembled. The 
operation might fail, so they all admitted, but 
there was not the slightest risk to the health of 
the patient. If it were a failure, she would only 
be left in precisely the same state as before, so 
all the anxiety and solicitude were concentrated 
on the success or failure of restoring vision. 
Ethel wished to remain in the room, but this was 
decidedly refused. Chloroform was to be admi- 
nistered ; and as Marion was in a state of hyste- 
rical excitement, and Robert unable to manage 
her, Ethel's most efScient help consisted in de- 
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coying her aunt to the lowest room in the house, 
and, for once, telling her a deliberate story. She 
said that they were not to begin the operation 
until half-past twelve — twelve being the true 
hour. Upon this Marion suspended her per- 
formances, carefully watching the clock upon the 
mantelpiece, that she might know when to go 
off. Not that she was pretending more aflFection 
than she really felt for her mother-in-law ; she was 
weak-minded, and the idea of the critical and 
nervous operation upset her entirely. 

With her eye on the clock, and her hand in 
EthePs, Marion sat on a sofa, and expatiated 
upon her own delicate nervous organization, and 
how various things affected her; how she used 
to be affected when she was a child, and in what 
particulars Dora took after her. By degrees she 
turned from the clock to look at Ethel as she 
enlarged on these interesting topics, when Robert, 
whose boots had been creaking about the drawing- 
room overhead unceasingly, suddenly stopped in 
his walk ; other boots were heard, and doors were 
opened and shut; then Marion suddenly ceased 
in her talk, and looked at the clock again. 

" Oh, I am sure they are going to begin now ! 
Don't you hear them, Ethel?'' 
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" No, I think some one is coming downstairs ; 
don't you hear ? just wait a moment/' 

As she spoke, Robert came into the room, and 
said : — 

" It is all over, and, as they hope, successfully 
accomplished." 

Then Marion "went off in earnest, saying 
first, 

"You have made a fool of me, Ethel, and I 
will never believe you again \" 

Ethel left her then to her husband's care, who 
might call her maid if he hked, — the Melanie of 
old, who was growing wiry and withered, after 
the manner of Frenchwomen, and aged-looking, 
like her mistress. 

Without asking for admission, Ethel soon 
found her way to her grandmother's side. 

'^ Is that you, my child ? Stay with me, love. 
Nurse, Miss Chetwynd has always been with me ; 
I miist have her about me now ; I shall be ter- 
ribly put out without her." 

'^ Nurse" flounced a little at this. She had 
been left in charge of the patient, and she did 
not choose to have other people meddling in her 
" cases ;" but she only scowled a little at Ethel, 
and said : — 
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'^ As you please, my lady, if you hold me clear 
of Responsibility. If I get my ^cases' to myself, 
I am Responsible, I always says ; but if I ain^t left 
to myself, stands to reason I can^t be expected to 
bQ 'esponsible.RR 

Mrs. Howell, Lady Agnes^s maid, who had 
dressed Miss Ethel in old times, and who was 
most faithfully attached to her mistress, was 
there too, in Nurse^s "way" There was an 
anterobm for them both, so Ethel took up her 
post by her grandmother's side, and seldom left 
her, except to write letters in the front room, or 
to partake of her meals. That front room was a 
sitting-room, so arranged to avoid the staircase 
as much as possible for the blind old lady. 

Two or three days passed thus. The doctors 
came and went daily, and said " the case " was 
progressing favourably. Nurse said the same; 
but still Ethel did not feel satisfied, neither did 
Mrs. Howell, the maid. There was an inertness 
and languor which was new to both, though the 
nurse and doctors said " it was to be expected.'^ 
Day after day passed, and Ethel still sat in that 
darkened chamber, trying to cheer her old friend 
with her lively chatter. Read to her she could 
not, for want of light, but she could recall every 
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amusing incident of her late experience in the 
gay world, could give her fresh young opinions, 
and get sometimes in return the graver thoughts 
imd experiences of Lady Agnes, anecdotes and 
reminiscences of her early days, comments on 
the past as compared with the present — ^all that 
could be talked about in the hearing of Nurse, 
who by degrees became less jealous of Ethel's 
presence; still, as soon as the conversation 
ceased, there was a torpor which alarmed Ethel. 
Marion came at stated times, and escaped as soon 
as possible. She said she could see no necessity, 
for shutting herself up in a dark room too, and 
therefore it was rather a relief to be free of 
Ethel, and able, unnoticed, to run up biUs at 
Marshall and Snelgrove's, Howell and James's, 
or other such fashionable marts, and to accept 
all invitations to such mild Lenten festivities as 
were going on at the time. Eobert hovered 
about his mother, and was as good and attentive 
as such a man could be with the consciousness of 
another element warring against those filial feel- 
ings, which were trying to assert their supre- 
macy. But Ethel in that room was an irritation 
to him ; he was jealous of her; he wanted to have 
his mother alone; he wanted to loosen rather 
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tHan to rivet the tie whidi bound them^ and 
which seemed each day to be more firmly united. 
If he could only sever them by some lucky hit I 

''Mother/^ he said one day, ''that girl is look- 
ing as pale as death ; she should be sent out in 
the air.^' 

"Indeed, I am not. Uncle Robert! Ask 
nurse, or any one I I don't want to go out, and 
I am quite well.'' 

But the hint was enough. Ethel was sent for 
an airing daily, under the auspices of one or the 
other of her aunts, generally Blanche, who, to do 
her justice, gave as much of her time to her 
mother as she was permitted to offer, for Robert 
grew imperious even to her, — he did not want 
her there. Once, even twice, as she either en- 
tered the carriage or drove out of the street 
towards the Park, Ethel saw Caleb Williams. 
He always happened to be passing, but he never 
seemed to recognize her, although he knew the 
arms and liveries too well not to be aware of who 
owned the equipage. 

''He knows it is I," thought Ethel. "I do 
wish he would come boldly forward and inquire 
how she is. Why don't he knock boldly, and 
ask f Why will he be so mysterious f " 
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These drives did little towards restoring EthePs 
tone. The constant dissipation of the few weeks 
before^ while the excitement lasted^ did not tell 
upon her ; but when pleasure only gave place to 
anxiety and that stilhiess and patient waiting so 
trying to the young, the girl felt her elasticity 
leaving her. She was not satisfied about her 
grandmother. Day by day she became more 
uneasy. The old lady could not eat ; her rest was 
troubled and broken ; and then in the daytime, 
as soon as conversation ceased, she dropped into a 
kind of torpor, which could not be called sleep. 
The doctor said she was '^ doing well /' the nurse 
said so too ; '' what could they expect at her age ? 
all old people dropped to sleep in the daytime.^' 
But Ethel knew better, and her opinions were 
confirmed by the maid, who knew her best. 

''My lady is as clear-headed as any woman in 
her prime, when she is well. Don't tell me ' it 
is to be expected/ I tell you she ainH as she 
should be, and I Tvish I had her own doctor here. 
It's the shutting up and the smoke and the want 
of air.'' 

Then, again. Lady Agnes complained of head- 
ache, and there was an occasional excitement and 
irritability, which alternated with her extreme 
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inertness and lassitude, and which, if '' quite na- 
tural '' in her state, was still very foreign to her 
nature, usually so placid and enduring. 

God sometimes inspires us to acts which at the 
moment seem even to ourselves the result only of 
a momentary caprice or whim, but which may 
influence all our being. Ethel had written her 
daily letter to Nellie, and sat pondering over the 
situation — her own utter isolation among her 
nearest relatives in that house, — her vague fears 
for her grandmother, which her uncle pooh- 
poohed on principle. Suddenly she thought of a 
plan. Her heart had been yearning for Nellie, 
but no practicable scheme had until that mo- 
ment suggested itself. She opened the secret 
drawer of her davenport, and took therefrom a 
ten-pound note. Then tearing up the second 
sheet of her already-finished letter, ^she wrote — 

" Grannie gave me the enclosed, to get what- 
ever I particularly wanted, Nellie. I particularly 
want you now. I feel that I must have you, for 
I am very miserable and anxious. Come to us, 
dearest Nell, and take lodgings close by us, so 
as to be quite independent of Uncle Robert. 
Only for him, I would say, share my room ; but 
I know you would refuse me. Oh, I do want 
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you SO very much, Nellie, and I cannot explain 
whyT' 

She finished her letter, and sent it oflF at once. 
She was stiU sitting at her writing-table, which 
occupied one of the windows of the sitting-room, 
which was over the front drawing-room, the usual 
stronghold of Marion when she was prepared to 
'^ receive/^ She tried to get her mind out of 
the groove of perpetually thinking of her grand- 
mother; she began to review her past and her 
present — to speculate on her future. She had 
not seen Gilbert since the operation, nor had he 
deemed it expedient to tell her all when he did 
have the opportunity before it, of the explanation 
with Lady Agnes ; so she had not that new hope 
to guide her. He had called at the house, but 
Marion never deemed it necessary to tell her ; so 
she did not know it. Her heart yearned for him 
— ^for a look, a word; but she could not seek 
him. 

'^ Oh, how I detest these mysteries ! Oh, if I 
could only get rid of this burden of secrecy, and 
be like other people V 

Ethel began to feel now that clandestine love 
was a painful trial, and in a situation, too, where 
there was no real necessity for it. She felt that 
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the whole world seemed to her to-day as if 
viewed through a diJBTerent medium; she was 
morbid and unhinged. Turn which way she 
would, and she was met by a mystery. Gilbert, 
Caleb, Mrs. Pryor, all seemed to rise before her, 
and mock her curiosity while they stimulated it. 
She could not tell how long she had been thus . 
occupied, when she raised her head suddenly, as 
if determined to shake off these morbid feelings 
which were haunting her so painfully. She 
turned towards the window and looked heed- 
lessly into the street, along which carriage after 
carriage rolled. There, standing before the 
house, and leaning against the enclosure of Ches- 
terfield House, stood Caleb Williams. He was 
shabbily dressed, and seemed to be in the act 
of lighting a cigar, or doing something as an 
excuse for loitering there. The sight of him 
seemed to give a different current to her thoughts. 
She got up from her chair and stood quite close 
to the glass, so that he could see her very dis- 
tinctly. She did not do this to attract attention, 
but to see more plainly what he was about. 

Ethel was a country girl, untrained in London 
customs. As Caleb raised his head and saw her, 
she bowed without a thought of evil, put her 
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fingers to her eyes, and then pointed inwards, 
in token of her hope of restored vision to her 
grandmother. She quite forgot that from the 
rooms below her uncle or aunt might notice the 
man standing opposite, and evidently attracted 
by some one above. And Caleb, always rash 
and impulsive, forgot this too for one fatal mo- 
ment — ^after all his elaborate precautions to evade 
notice I So intent was Ethel on this little diver- 
sion jfrom her painful reverie, that she never 
noticed her uncle^s stealthy entrance; he was 
close beside her, and had uttered her name 
before she was aware of his presence. 

^^ Ethel! that is your game, is it? A very 
nice young lady indeed ! If you were a house- 
maid, I should discharge you on the spot; as 
you are only my niece by courtesy, I must com- 
mand you to withdraw from that window, and 
not bring further disgrace on the house. I 
should like to know my mother^s opinion of such 
conduct. Who is your friend ?'' 

" You don't know him, and Grannie does. I 
shall tell her before your face what has passed, if 
you like ; but for mercy's sake be quiet now, and 
.don't disturb her. She was asleep when I left 
the room ; she had been complaining of her head. 
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and the nurse promised to call me when she 
awoke. She will hear you if you make that 
noise, Uncle Eobert ; and when she is startled, it 
flurries her.'^ 

Ethel spoke in a low whisper. 

"That fellow has been loitering about the 
house this half-hour, and I was watching him 
behind the curtain. I am a man, but even I 
would not exhibit myself at a window in London. 
You see, as soon as the fellow saw my face over 
your shoulder, he vanished ! I admire your 
choice of intimate friends ! Is he your hair- 
dresser, your dancing-master, or a vendor of 
Italian plaster-work? He is too shabby for 
either of the first, I think.'' 

" I shall not condescend to tell you until you 
learn how to speak to me like a gentleman, and I 
won't stay in this room to let you scold me and 
waken her* Grannie knows him, and I shall tell 
her !" 

Passionate tears came to her rehef, although 
she had only spoken in whispers — tears of shame, 
that in an inadvertent moment she had given her 
uncle even this hold over her. She felt that this 
foolish act — no harm in itself, though a breach of 
conventional rules — ^would be treasured up against 
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her. — " Oh, if Nellie were here V^ She had 
left the room as she uttered her last words 
to her uncle, as much to avoid the noise as to 
escape him. She locked her door, and threw 
herself on her bed to weep. 

The excitement and seclusion of the last week 
or two, together with other agitating thoughts at 
the time, had unnerved her ; she felt weak and 
actually hysterical, — an experience so new to her, 
that she fancied some terrible illness was about 
to overtake her. She got up and washed her 
eyes, and stole quietly to her grandmother's 
room. She was still asleep, though muttering 
and starting in that sleep. Nurse and Mrs. 
Howell were both in the next room, or below. 
'' Is that you, my Ethel V 
^' Yes, dearest ; shall I call nurse V^ 
^' No, my love, you can do all I want. I have 
been dreaming, Ethel, and I am not well. I 
cannot get strong. I hoped to get out of this 
room before now. Do you know, dear, I must 
tell you a secret which I meant to keep until I 
was better; but perhaps it may give you some- 
thing pleasant to think of while you are shut up 
here. I have had a proposal of marriage for 
you ; fancy that, my child ! and from whom, do 
you think ?" 
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'^I don't know, dearest; some one you ap- 
prove of?'' 

" Yes, some one I approve of very much ; some 
one I should like you to accept, if you have no 
preference elsewhere; some one you like, too, 
though I cannot tell how much." 

^^ Tell me who it is. Grannie ?" 

"You must guess." 

'^ Oh, no, not for worlds ! It might be only a 
wrong guess, and I should look so foolish and 
vain if I named some one who never gave me a 
thought," — and Ethel was trembling from head 
to foot, and felt a cold shudder creep over her. 
If it were not him ! ^^ Tell me, dearest, and put 
me out of suspense ! I cannot guess !"• 

" Why, the child is quite excited ! I did not 
think she was so anxious to leave me. Would 
you be able to marry Gilbert Pelham if I gave 
my consent and could bring myself to part from 
you? Don't answer in a hurry; think well. 
He means to propose to you ; he told me so ; but 
don't take him, Ethel, to please me. Be very 
sure that you love him first." 

By this time Ethel was on her knees beside 
her grandmother, her head buried in her cushions; 
for the invalid was lying on a large sick-couch 
opposite the fire. 
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" My darlings wliy is this ? Do you love him ? 
If so, it should make you very happy; if not, 
only say ' no,' and I dare say in time he will re- 
cover his disappointment/' 

'' Oh, yes ! I do, I do ! but I don't want to 
leave you ! I will stay with you always ! I have 
been ungratefiil and neglectful, and not half as 
good to you as I ought to be." 

For Ethel's conscience was reproving her for 
having so long concealed her love. She wanted 
to tell her all now, and relieve her mind; to 
open her heart to her grandmother, — but she 
could not betray Gilbert. He had evidently not 
told of his own sins and duplicity, so she could 
not. 

'^ When did he speak to you, Grannie ?" 

" Two days before I was laid up. I charged 
him not to mention the subject until I was well, 
and for that reason I never told you. But I fear 
this is to be a more tedious affair than they said 
it would be. I may never recover, Ethel, for I 
feel weak, and my head is so very strange, so 
wandering at times. I think I am getting into 
my dotage ! So, as I feel clear to-day after my 
sleep, I have told you now. If I am taken away, 
I shall go with more comfort, knowing that you 
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have sucli a husband secured to you. And you 
will bear your solitude better now, from having 
something to think of and look forward to. I 
have perfect confidence in Gilbert.^' 

Can we blame Ethel for forgetting to tell her 
grandmother of her scene with her uncle? I 
think not. Had she even remembered it, I ques- 
tion if she would have intruded the subject on the 
joy of that moment. She tried to stifle all ex- 
citement on her own part, and to avoid it on her 
grandmother^s j but her heart was too full for 
perfect happiness, — too full for anything more 
that day. Could she have only foreseen the 
eflFect of her omission I That day the hand of 
God .had guided her to write for Nellie ; before 
the day was out, it had pleased Him to permit 
her to neglect this one precaution, as it seemed, 
to secure her own exculpation. As it turned 
out, her grandmother^s life hung in the balance, 
and her neglect to vindicate herself turned the 
scale ! It is thus that, even by the most trivial 
and apparently accidental circumstances, the 
most important results are determined. 

For the first time she felt her nursing a bur- 
den to her; she wanted to cry, and dare not, 
there. She called nurse for her patient^s after- 
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noon tea^ and then^ giving her a kiss^ she re- 
treated to her room again. She discovered first, 
however, that her uncle had gone out imme- 
diately after their fracas, and, as she learned 
afterwards, to try and trace poor Caleb, and find 
him out. 

When he had first seen him, Robert had be- 
lieved the man to be watching for himself: — a con- 
stant prey to duns and bailiflFs, Robert saw one 
in every shabby stranger who looked at him. 
Once relieved on this point, he was determined 
to use the man and the circumstance to disgrace 
Ethel. He spoke to a policeman; gave a de- 
scription of the culprit (foi'tunately a very vague 
one) ; warned all the servants of a suspicious 
person loitering about for no good ; and to each 
he gave orders that the person in question should 
be called to account if seen about the house 
again. This done, he started for the Park, and 
there lashed himself into a fury during a long 
and rapid walk. He was a. man of this tempe- 
rament — Robert did not blaze up into sudden 
passion, and then cool again, as men of more 
generous natures generally do. Robert's temper 
was of a yeasty nature ; it fermented for hours, 
and became more and more violent and un- 
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reasoning; while warmer natures would have 
stormed out, and have cooled down again. By 
the time he returned to the house he was ripe for 
any mad act ; and, as it happened, circumstances 
assisted him with an opportunity. Lady Agnes 
had taken her tea, and had dismissed the nurse 
to hers, saying that she would ring if she re- 
quired anything. Ethel was in her own room, 
thinking out her future, she said, but in reality 
in a state of feverish excitement, which incapaci- 
tated her for any " thinking '^ at all. Eobert 
went at once to his mother^s room, and found her 
alone. What he said or did on that miserable 
occasion was never actually known, — the results 
were too terrible to admit of much doubt as to 
its nature, or of much chance of ascertaining the 
true facts. 
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